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PREFACE 


THB  series  of  geographies  of  which  this  book  forms  the 
advar^ced  volume  is  desigr^ed  to  meet  the  demands  of  teachers 
who  find  it  impossible  to  expand  the  study  of  th.s  subject  so 
far  into  the  causes  of  present  geographical  con  tons  as  to 
call  for  scientific  attainments  on  the  part  of  ch.ldrem  It 
intended  primarily  as  an  ''information"  senes.  The  causal 
relations,  while  by  no  means  ignored,  are  kept  w.h.n  e  . 
mentary  bounds,  thus  recognizing  the  hmrtat.on  of  the  child 

"such  a  selection  of  the  chief  facts  of  this  vast  subject  has 
been  made  for  this  series  as  will  adjust  it  to  meet  a  distmct 
demand  for  new  geographies,  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  adapted 
to  use  in  ordinary  schools  rather  than  adapted  to  a  particular 
use  in  a  highly  specialized  and  organized  ideal  system.  Grea 
care  has  been  taken  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  world-wide 
interests  that  are  now  before  us,  and  to  prepare  him  to  take  his 
part  in  the  advance  that  we  must  make  in  all  the  practical  arts 

of  life.  .  ^  . 

With  the  outreach  of  our  country,  through  its  now  vast  out- 
lyin.  possessions  on  both  sides  of  the  world,  opening  the  way 
to  unlimited  commercial  expansion,  the  new  geography  has 
been  forced  to  a  point  of  view  which  necessitates  a  thorough 
recognition  of  its  commercial  or  business  aspect.  The  union 
of  the  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  side,  now  brought 
into  greater  prominence,  with  sufficient  of  the  new  and  scien- 
tific side  to  enlighten  the  whole  subject,  presents  a  treatment 


adapted  to  existing  demands,  which  it  is  believed  this  series 
fully  meets. 

The  descriptions  of  the  political,  industrial,  and  social  fea- 
tures of  the  various  countries  have  been  made  quite  full,  since 
these  matters  are  thought  to  be  more  important  than  physio- 
graphic  details  in  giving  to  the  young  pupil  such  vivid  and 
useful  mental  pictures  as  will  aid  him  to  assimilate  his  reading 
both  during  his  school  days  and  in  after  life. 

Every  one  recognizes  the  value  of  map  study  in  connection 
with  geography,  but  few  realize  as  fully  as  the  actual  teacher 
the  amount  of  practice  necessary  to  enable  a  pupil  to  "read  a 
map"  intelligently,  or  the  proneness  of  pupils  generally  to  read 
the  text  without  intelligently  referring  to  the  map.  To  secure 
proper  practice  in  map  reading,  formal  map  studies  or  questions 
have  been  inserted  with  each  map,  directing  attention  to  the 
most  important  and  essential  features. 

The  physical  maps  of  grand  divisions  are  drawn  to  the  ame 
scale  thus  enabling  the  pupils  to  form  correct  concepts  of  the 
scale,  uiu  ^  political  and  more  detailed  maps 

relative  size  of  countries.    The  political  a 
are  not  mere  skeletons,  giving  only  the  names  that  are 
quired  by  the  text,  but  are  full  enough  to  serve  all  the  ordinary 

^T—rr'new  and  fresh,  reproduced  mo.lyf.ni 

photographs  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  helping  out  and  illustrating  the  text  and  not  for  mere 
embelUshment. 
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INDEX  AND  PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 


KEY.  Vowels  :  a  in  late,  S  in  fat,  a  in  cEre,  a  in  far,  a  in  last,  a  in  fall,  a  in  was,  a  in  final,  au  in  authorj  e  in  me,  6  in  met,  berry,  e  in  veil, 

e  in  term,  e  in  novel  ;  i  in  fine,  i  in  tin.  i  in  police,  i  in  basin  ;  o  in  note,  6  in  not,  6  in  son,  6  in  for,  o  in  do  ;  5  in  tune,  u  in  nfit,  u  in  rude  (=  o), 
u  in  full,  11*=  French  u,  ua  =  wa,  ue  =  we  ;  y  in  my,  y  in  hymn.  Consonants  :  c  in  ^ent,  machine,  c  in  can  ;  g  in  gem,  g  in  get ;  G  and  K  German  ch  ; 
n  =  ng,  n  like  ny  in  barnyard,  N  =  ng  but  is  silent ;  §  =  z  ;  fh  in  ffaine  ;  5=gz.    Italic  letters  are  silent. 


Ab  ys  sin 'I  a,  130 
X  c6n  cii'gua,  82 
A  crop'o  lis,  108 
ad  ap  ta'tion,  20 
Ad'dis  Ab'e  ba,  130 
Ad'g  larde,  136 
X'dgn,  116 
Ad  i  rSn'dacks,  44 
Ad  ri  an  o'ple,  108 
Ad  ri  at'ic  Sea,  95 
M  fee'an  (e-)  Sea,  95 
affluents,  16  [116 
Af  g/iSn  Is  tan',  115, 
Af 'rl  ca,  125-132 
ag'ri  cul  ture,  22,  33, 

43,48,53,58,62,66, 

69,74,78,79,84,97, 

115-123,  129-137 
A'gua,  78  [125 
A  giil'has  (-yas),  C, 
Ak'ron,  49 
Al  a  ba'ma,  59 
A  la  me'da,  71 
A  las'ka,  71 
Al  ba'nl  a,  108 
Al'bany  (al'-),  44 
Al'bg  marie,  58 
Al  bu  quer'que  (-kar'- 

ka),  67 
Algp'po,  116 
A  leu'ti  an  (-shl-),  71 
Al  ex  an'drl  a,  130 
Al  gi'rl  a,  130,  102 
Al  gier§,  130 
Al'/e  g/ie  ny  plateaus, 

31,  43 
Al'Zg  g/ie  ny,  45 
Al'plne  plateau,  92 
Alps,  92,  95,  96 
Altai'  Mts.,  114,  115 
Al  ta  mg.  ha'  (al-),  57 
Am  a  de'us,  L.,  135 
Am 'a  zon  R.,  82 
a  meer',  117 
Am 'I  ran  te  Is.,  91 
Am'sterdam,  103 
Amu' R.,  92,  115 
A  mur'  R.,  92 
An  a  con'da,  66 
A  nam',  119 
An  da  man'  Is.,  91 
An'derson,  50 
An'de§,  81,  82,  83,  84 
Andor'ra,  102 
An  dros  cog'j/in,  40 
An'gle  Bey,  99 
Ango'Ia,  131 
an'i  mals,  20,  21,  28, 

78,  83,  92,  93,  127, 

133,  135,  137 
Ann  Ar'bor,  51 
An  nap'o  lis,  45 
An'nis  ton,  59 
An  tarc'tic,  10,  11,  14 
An  tll'le  an,  77 
An  tll'leg,  79 
Ant'werp,  103 
A'pa  R.,  87 
A  pa'ches,  67 
Ap  a  lach'ee  B.,  57 
A  pa  lach  I  c5'la,  57 
Ap'en  nlneg,  96 
Ap  pa  la'chi  an,  26, 

31,  36,  43 
A  ra'bl  a,  116 
Ar'ab§,  21,  116,  127, 

129,  130,  131 
A  ra  fu'ra  Sea,  133 
Ar'al,  L.,  92 
Ar'arat,  Mt.,  113 
Archan'ggl,  110 
ar  €/iI  pgl'a  go,  11 
Arc'tic,  10,  11,  110 
Ard'more,  63 
A  re  qui'pa  (-kei'-),  88 
Arggnti'na,  85,87,84 


Arlzo'na,  67 
Ar'k^nsas,  62 
Arme'nia,  115,  116 
Ar'yang,  21 
A  shan't!,  128 
Ashe'vil/e,  58 
Asia  (a'shia),  113 
Asia  Minor,  92 
As  to'rl  a,  70 
A  sun  91  on',  87 
A  ta  ca'ma,  87 
Atba'raR.,  126 
Atch  af  a  lay'a,  62 
Ath  a  bas'ca  L.,  27 
Ath'gns,  59,  108 
At  lan'ta,  59 
Atlan'tic,  11 
Atlantic  City,  45 
Atlantic  plain,  31 
At'lgs  Mts.,  125,  130 
at'mosphere,  17-19 
a  t6ll',  137 
Au'burn,  40 
Auck'land,  137 
Au  gas'ta,  40,  59  [82 
Aullagas  (oulya'gas), 
AuSa'ble  R.,  47 
Aus'tin,  63 
Austra'lla,  133-136 
Aus'trl  a,  104,  105  . 
Au  ver(7fie'(o-),  102 
av'a  lanche,  2() 
ax'is,  8,  9 
A  z6f ',  Sea,  95 
Azoreg',  107 
Az'tecs,  29 
Bab  61  Man'dgb,  125 
Bad  Lands,  53 
Baf'/in  B.,  25 
Bagdad',  116 
Bftha'mag,  79 
Ba  /ii'a,  85 
Bai'kal,  92 
Baku',  115 
Bal  e  ar'ic,  107 
Bal  kan',  92,  95 
Balkash',  L.,  92 
Bal  la  rat',  136 
Bal'tic  Sea,  95 
Bal'tic  States,  110 
Bal'tl  more,  44,  45 
Ba  lu  chls  tan',.  119 
Ban'da  Sea,  91 
BangkSk',  119 
Ban'gor,  40 
Bangwe5'lo,  L.,  125 
Bank'a,  123 
bar,  17 
Ba  ra'nOf,  71 
Bar  a  ta'ri  a  Bay,  61 
Bar'bados,  79 
bar'ba  rigm,  22 
Bar'ba  ry  States,  130 
BargelS'na,  107 
Barf  rush',  116  [89 
Barquisime'to  (-ke-), 
Bar  ran  quil'la  (-kel'- 

ya),  89 
Barren  Grounds,  28 
barrier  beach,  14 
Bar'row,  Point,  12 
Ba'ggl,  105 
ba'sin,  16 
Ba  ta'vl  a,  123 
Bath,  40  [62 
Bat 'on  Rouge  (rozh), 
Batum',  115 
bay,  11 
Bay  City,  5 
bay'oM,  57,  62 
beach,  14 

Bec/i  u  an 'a  land,  132 
Bgd'ouins,  116 
Be'i  ra,  132 
Bez'rut,  116 
Bel  fast',  101 
Bel'glilm,  102,  103 


Bel  grade',  108 
B61  ize',  78 
Ben  Lo'mond,  99 
Ben  N6v'is,  99 
Bena'r6§,  119 
Ben  gal',  B.,  91 
Bgnga'zl,  130 
Bengue'la  R.,  14 
Ben  in'.  Bight,  125 
Ber'bers,  21, 127,  130 
Bgr'gen,  111 
Be'ring,  25,  91 
Berke'lej/,  71 
Berk'shire  Hills,  41 
Ber'lin,"l04 
B6r  me'jo  (-ho)  R.,  87 
B6rn,  105 
B6th'l6  h6m,  116 
hey,  130 
Bhutan',  119 
Bi  af'ra.  Bight,  125 
Bid'rfg  ford,  40 
Big  Sioux,  55 
bight,  11 
Bil  li  t6n',  123 
Bir'mingham,59;  101 
Bis'cay,  B.,  95 
Bis'krk,  130 
Bis'marck,  55 
Black  Hills,  53 
Blan'co,  C,  69 
Bloem  fSn'tein,  132 
Blue  Ridge,  31 
Boers,  132 
Bo  g5  ta',  89 
Bo  he'ml  a,  104 
Bois'  Blanc  I.,  47 
Boi'ge,  66 
BSkha'ra,  115 
Bo  llv'l  a,  88,  81 
Bolojm'a  (-ya),  106 
BSmbay',  119 
Bo  ni  fa'cio,  Str.,  101 
BSrdeaux'  (-do'),  102 
bore,  82 
B6rgiie,  L.,  61 
Bor'ne  6,  123 
B6s'po  rQs,  95,  109 
Bos'ton,  41 
Both'nia,  G.,  95 
bottom  land,  17 
Brah'man  i§m,  23 
Brah  raa  pu'traR.,  91 
branch,  16 
Bra  zll',  85,  84,  82 
Bra'zos,  62 
breaker,  13 
Brgs'lau  (-lou),  104 
Bridge'port,  41 
Bridge'town,  79 
Brig'bane,  136 
Bris'tol,  101 
Brit'ish,    see  Great 

Britain 
British  Co  liim'bl  a,  75 
Brock'ton,  41 
Brook'lyn,  44 
Bruns'wick,  59 
Briis'sgls,  103 
Bu  e/ia  rest',  109 
Bu'dapest,  104 
Bud'd/iigm,  23 
Bue'nos  4i'r6s,  87 
Buf 'fa  lo,  44 
Bui  ga'rl  a,  109 
Bur'ling  ton,  41 ;  54 
Bur'ma,  119 
bush,  133 
Bu  shire',  116 
BvLite,  66 
Ca'bes,  G.,  125 
ca  ca'o,  28,  78,  82,  88, 

89,  131 
Gai'ro,  129 
Cal'casieu  (-shu),  61 
CalcOt'ta,  119  [99 
Caledo'nian  Canal, 


Cailfor'nia,  70,  71 
Cal  la'6,  88 
calms,  18 

Ca  loo  sa  hatch'ee,  57 
Cam  bay',  G.,  118 
Cam  bo'dia,  119 
Cam'brI  an  Mts.,  99 
Cam'brldge,  41 
Cam'dgn,  45 
cam'6l§,  115, 116, 119, 

121,  129,  130 
Cam  peghe',  G.,  77 
cam'pos,  85 
Can'a  da,  73-75,  29 
Cana'dlan  R.,  61 
Ca  na'ry  Is.,  107 
Canav'eral,  C,  57 
Can'ger,  10 
Can  ta'bri  an,  96 
Can'ton,  49 
Can  t6n',  121 
can'yon,  15 
cape,  11 

Cape  Br6t'on,75  [132 
Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Cape  May,  45 
Cape  Town,  132 
Cape  Verde  Is.,  107 
Cap'rl  corn,  10 
Ca  ra'cas,  89 
Car'de  nas,  79 
Car'diff,  101 
Carlbbe'anSea,  12 
Car'o  line  Is.,  137 
Car  pa'thi  an,  96 
Car  pen  ta'rl  a,  G . ,  1 33 
Car'son  City,  67 
Car  ta  ge'na,  89 
oas  cade',  17 
Cascade  Mts.,  25,  26, 

28,  31,  69,  73 
Cas'cQ  Bay,  39 
Cas'per,  66  [116 
Cas'pl  an,   92,  109, 
cat'aract,  17 
Cataw'ba  R.,  57 
Cato'che,  C,  77 
Cats'killg,  44 
Cat'tegat,  95,  111 
cattle,  33,  43,  48,  54, 
62,  66,  75,  78,  83- 
89,99,102-111,115, 
129-132,  135,  137 
Cau'ca  (kou'ka),  89 
Cau  ca'sians  (-shanz), 
21  [114 
Cau'ca  sus,  96,  109, 
cav'ern,  15 
Ca  ygnne',  87 
Ca^'u'ga  L.,  43 
Cedar  Rapids,  54 
Cei'e  b6g,  137 
Celt'ic,  99 

Central  A  m6r'I  ca,  78 
Ceph  a  lo'ni  a  (ch6f-), 
100 

Ce  v6nnes',  96,  102 
Ce2/I6n',  119 
Chad,  L.,  126,  131 
chain,  15 
Cham  plain',  41 
chan'nel,  11;  16 
Channel  Islands,  99 
Chapel  Hill,  58 
Char'Iton  R.,  53 
Charles'ton,  47;  58 
Char'lotie,  58 
Char'lotie  town,  75 
Chat  ta  hoo'chee,  57 
Chat  ta  noo'ga,  61 
Chawtau'qua  L.,  43 
Chelyu'skin,  C,  113 
Ch6r  o  kees',  63 
Chgs'apeake,  45 
Chg  sun'cook,  39 
Chev  i  ot  (chgv'I  Ot) 
Hills,  99 


Chey  enwe',  66 
Ohi  ca'go  (shg-),  50 
Chick'a  sawg,  63 
Chi'Ie,  87,  88,  84 
Chi  16  e'  I.,  81 
Chim  bo  ra'zo,  81,  82 
Chi'na,  120,  121,  114 
Chinese',    120,  121, 

32,  69, 89, 123, 135, 

139 

Chip'pe  wa  R.,  47 
Choc  taw  hatch'ee,  57 
Choc'tawg,  63 
Cho'nos  Arch.,  81 
Cho  wan'  R.,  57 
C/irls  ti  a'ni'  a,  1 1 1 
Chris  ti  an'i  ty,  23 
Chu  but'  R.,  81 
Ci  6n  fue'gos,  79 
Oi  mar  ron'  R.,  61 
Cin  gin  na'tl,  49 
civ  I II  za'tion,  22 
Clarks'vilfe,  61 
Cleve'land,  49 
cli'mate,  17,  18 
Clin'ton,  54 
clouds,  19 
Clyde,  99 

coal,  36, 43, 49, 54,  58, 
62,66,70,71,74,75, 
84,87,89,97,99,102, 
104,  105,  110,  116- 
123,  132,  135,  137 

coast,  11 

Coast  Ranges,  31,  69 
Co  cha  bam'ba,  88 
Co'chin  Chi'na,  119 
Cod,  C,  39 
Cceur  d'Alene',  L.,  65 
coffee,  78,  79,  84,  85, 
88,  89,  103,  116, 
117,  123,  127,  130, 
131,  132,  139 
Co  %ne',  104 
Co  16m 'bi  a,  89 
C6l6m'b6,  119 
C6l  o  ra'do,  67;  R., 
32,  77;  plateaus,  65 
Colorado  Springs,  67 
Coliim'bIa,  59;  R., 
32;  plateaus,  65; 
Dist.,  47 
Co  lum'bus,  49;  59 
com'merce,    22,  36, 
40,  44,  49,  58,  70, 
74,  78,  79,  84,  97, 
117,  120,  122 
C6'm6,  L.,  100 
C6m'o  rin,  C,  113 
Con  cep'cion,  88 
Con'eord,  40 
con  den  sa'tion,  19 
Con'gress,  32 
Con  ngct'I  cut,  41 
Con'stance,  105 
Constan  tln6'ple,  109 
con'tinent,  10 
con  ti  nen'tal  climate, 
18;  island,  11;  pla- 
teau, 11 
Coo'sa  R.,  57 
Copgnha'gen,  111 
copper,  36,  49,  66,71, 
74,  78, 84, 107, 115, 
119-123,  132,  135 
Copts,  21,  129 
c6r'al,_ll,  133 
C6r'd6  va,  87 
Co  ren  tvn'  R.,  87 
C6r  fu',  loo 
Cdr'inth,  G.,  100 
corn,  28, 33, 43, 48, 53, 
58,62,63,78,79,85, 
87,  89,  106,  107, 
109,  115,  120,  132, 
136 

Cor'pus  GAris'ti,  61 


cor  ra'sion,  16 
C6rrien't6s,  C,  77 
Cor'sica,  102 
C6s'ta  Ri'ca,  78 
c6  teau'  (-to'),  53 
Coteau  des  Praz  ries', 
53 

C5  t5  pax'i,  81,  82 

cot'ton,  33,  58,  62,  78, 
84,  85,  88,  108,  115, 
116,  117,  120,  121, 
129-132,  135,  137 

Coun'cil  Bluffs,  54 

Cov'ing  ton,  51 

cra'ter,  15 

creek,  16 

Creeks,  63 

Crete,  108 

ere  vas.se',  62 

Cripple  Creek,  67 

Cu'ba,  79 

Cum'ber  land,  45;  R., 
57 

Cu  ra  gao',  87 
Cuzco  (cus'c6),  88 
gy'clone,  19 
Qy'prus,  91 
czar,  110 

Czech  o  slo  vak'i  a, 
104 

Czech's  (cheks),  104 
Da  ho'me?/,  131 
Dal'Zfts,  63 
Damas'cus,  116 
Dan'ish,  111,  75 
Dan  zig  (dan'tslk), 
105 

Dan'ube,  96,  104 
Dar  da  nglfes',  95 
Dar'lingR.,*133 
Dav'gn  port,  54 
Da'vis  Str.,  25 
Daw'son,  75 
day,  8,  9 
Day'ton,  49 
Dead  Sea,  115,  126 
Dek'kan,  117 
D6lag6'a  B.,  125 
Del'a  ware,  45 
Delhi  (del'le),  119 
del'ta,  17 
de  moc'ra  cy,  23 
Den'mark,  111,  75 
Den'ver,  67 
Des  ghutes'  R.,  69 
Desh'neff,  C,  113 
Des  Moines',  54 
Dg  troit',  5 
dew,  19 

Dlnar'icAlps,95, 108 
directions,  8 
Dismal  Swamp,  57 
divide',  15 
Dme'perR.,  96,  109 
Dmes'ter  R.,  95 
Don  R.,  96,  109 
Dong  gal'  B.,  99 
D6  n6tz    R.,  (d6- 

nygts'),  110 
Doit'ro  R.,  95 
D6'ver,  40;  45 
DraveR.,  104 
Drgs'den,  104 
Drin  R.,  101 
Dub'lin,  101 
Du  buque'  (-buk'),  54 
Du  luth',  54 
Dii'naR.,  109 
Dungd'in,  137_ 
Du  raz  zo  (doo  rat'- 

s6),  109 
Durban',  132 
Dilr'ham  (-iim),  58 
Dutch,  103,  44,  89, 

123,  132,  137 
Dwi'naR.,  109 
earth,  7-9 


earth 'quake,  15 
east,  8 

East  In'die§,  123 
East  St.  Low'is,  50 
E'broR.,  96,  101 
Ec'uador,  88  [101 
Ed'in  burgh  (-biirr6), 
Ed'is  to  R.,  57 
E'gypt,  129 
El'ba,  106 
Elbe  R.,  96,  104 
El  burz',  92,  114,  116 
El'gin,  50 
Eliz'a  beth,  45 
El  Pa 'so,  63 
England,  99,  101 
English,  99,  29,  32, 

40,  44,  58,  73,  79, 

84,  117,  132,  135 
e  qua'tor,  8 
e  qua  t6'ri  al  current, 

14;  calm  belt,  18, 19 
E'rie,  45;  L.,  26 
Erie  Canal,  44 
Erlt'rea,  107 
e  ro'sion  (-zhun),  16 
e  rup'tion,  15 
Er  zSrum',  116  [104 
Erz'gg  bir  gg  (6rts'-), 
Es  cam'bl  a  R.,  57 
Es'kl  m6g,  29,  71,  73, 

75 

Es  tho'ni  a,  110 
es'tu  a  ry,  11 
Et'na,  106 
Et'o  wah  R.,  57 
^Juboe'a  (-be'-),  100 
eu  cal  yp'tiis,  133 
En  phra'teg,  92 
Eu  ra'sia  (-shl  a),  91 
.Ku'rope,  95-111 
Ev'ansvilZe,  50 
e  vap  o  ra'tion,  19 
Ev'er  gladeg,  57,  59 
Eyre,  L.,  (ar),  133 
FaZk'land  Is.,  81 
Fall  Line,  31,  43 
Fall  River,  41 
Far'go,  55 
Fa'r6e  Is.,  Ill 
fault,  15 
Fel'la-heen,  129 
Fez,  130 
Fez  zan',  130 
Fi'ji  Is.,  137 
Fin'land,  110 
Finn§,  96,  110,  111 
fiord  (fyord),  11 
Fi  u'm-,  108 
fishing,  22,  33,  39,  70, 
71,  74,  75,  97,  122 
FlSm'ish,  102 
flood  plain,  17 
FWr'enge,  107 
Fl6r'I  da,  59 
fog,  19 

for'ests,  28, 39, 43, 49, 
54,  57,  58,  62,  65, 
70,  71,  74,  77,  82, 

83,  97,  109,  111, 
115,  116,  122,  123, 
127,  130,  132-137 

Formo'sa,  119 
Fort  Smith,  62 
Fort  Wa;/ne,  50 
Fort  Worth,  63 
Frange,  102,  97,  79, 

84,  119,  130,  131 
Frank'fort,  51  [104 
Franlc'fort-am-Main', 
Franz- Josef  (frants'- 

yo'zef)  Land,  91 
Fra'.5er,  73 
Fred'er  ic  ton,  73 
Free'town,  131 
French,  102,  29,  58, 

62,  73,  105 
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Frgs'no,  71 
frost,  19 

fruit,  33, 43, 48, 58, 62, 
63,66,69,74,78,79, 
85,  87,  89,  97,  99, 
102,  105-109,  115, 
116,  120,  122,  123, 
129-132,  135-139 

Fue'^S,  78 

Fu  jl  ?/a'ma,  122 

Fun'dy,  75 

Gaird'ner,  L.,  133 

Ga  hip'a  gos,  89  [81 

Gal  li'nas  (-}'e'-),  Pt., 

Giirvgs  ton,  63 

Gal'way  B.,  99 

Gam'bia,  131 

Gan'ge§  R.,  92,  117 

gap,  15 

Gar'da,  L.,  100 
Garonne' R.,  102 
Gas  CO  nade'  R.,  53 
G6n  e  see',  44 
Ggne'va,  105 
G6n'o  a,  106 
George'towTi,  87 
Geor'gia,  59,  115 
Geral'  (zha-)  Mts.,  87 
Ger  man'ic,  96 
Ger'mans,  104,  105, 

44,  51,  55,  84 
Ger'ma  ny,  103,  104 
gey'ser,  15 
Ghats  Mts.,  117 
G/i(5nt,  103 
GI  bral'tar,  108 
Gila  (he'ia)  R.,  65 
Gi  roNde'  (zhe-),  100 
gla'cial  drift,  20 
gla'ciers,  19,  20,  105 
Glils'goii',  101 
Go'a,  118 

goats,  105-109,  116, 
119,  121,  130,  132 
Go'bi,  121 
Goda'viiri  R.,  118 
Go  ge'bic,  51 
gold,  36, 58, 66, 70,71, 
74,75,78,84,87,89, 
97,  110,  115,  116, 
119-123,  132,  135, 
137 
gorge,  15 
Go'te  bSrg,  111 
gov'ern  ment,  23  (77 
Gra'ei  as  a  Di'os,  C, 
Grarn'pl  an  Mts.,  99 
Grand  Canal,  120 
Grand  division,  10 
Grand  Forks,  55 
Grand  Rap'ids,  51 
Great  Basin,  32,  65 
Great  Brit'am,  Brlt'- 
ish,  99,  101,  97,  74, 
75,  78,  79,  84,  108, 
119,  121,  123,  129, 
131,  132,  136,  137 
Great  Falls,  66 
Great  Lakes,  26,  31 
Great  Mi  ilni'I  R.,  47 
Great  Plains,  31,  53 
great  powers,  97 
Great  Salt  Lake,  32 
Greece,  108 
Greeks,  108,  116 
Green  Mts.,  41 
Green'land,  75,  20 
Greens'bo  ro,  58 
Green'vil/e,  59;  61 
Greenwich  (grfin'Ij),  9 
ground  water,  15 
Guadaliija'ra  (-ha'-), 
78 

Gua  dal  qui  vir'  (-ke-) 

R.,  100 
Gwa  da  lupe'  Mts.,  61 
Gua  dia'nii  R.,  95 
Guam,  137 
Guardaf  ui',  Cape,  124 
Gwate^na'la,  78  [89 
Guay  ii  quil'  (-kel'), 
Guay'miis,  78 


Giii  a'na,  82,  83,  89 
Gwln'ea,  125,  131 
gulf,  11 

Gulf  Stream,  14 

Guth'ric,  63 

Gyp'sies,  116 

Ha'gcr§  town,  45 

Hagwe,  103 

Hai  da  ra'bad',  119 

hail,  19 

Hainan',  119 

Hai'tl,  79 

Hfll'i  fax,  75,  74 

Ham 'burg,  104 

Ham'Q  ton,  74 

Ham'ites,  21 

Ham'merfest,  111 

Hang'chow,  121 

Hiin  kow',  121 

Hano'i,  120 

Ha'rar,  130 

Har')-Is  burg,  45 

Hart'ford,  41 

Hat'ter  as,  C,  25 

Ha  van'a,  79 

Havre,  102 

Ha  wai'i,  139 

Hawai'ian  (-yan),  139 

hay,  33, 40, 43^48, 53, 
74,  75,  99,  104, 106, 
111,  136,  137 

head'land,  11 

heat  belts,  17,  18 

Hgb'rl  des,  99 

Hec'Ia,  Mt.,  75 

Hed'jaz  (h6j-az'),  116 

Hel'ena,  66 

Hel'slng  fors,  110 

hSm'I  sphere,  8 

Henlo'pen,  C,  43 

herding,  22,  33,  48, 
53,  54,  58,  62,  66, 
69,  74,  75,  84,  97, 
115,  116,  119,  121, 
130,  132,  135,  137 

Herze  go  vi'na.  (hSrt- 
s--),  108 

highland,  14 

hill,  15 

Hlma'laya?,  114, 117 
Hin'dukush,  92,  114 
Hin'dug,  117,  12,  89, 

135 
Ho'bart,  137 
Ho'boken,  45 
Hock'ing  R.,  47 
hogs,  33,  48,  54,  58, 

102,  104,  109,  122 
HSl'land,  103 
Hoi  yoke,  41;  Mt.,  39 
HSn'do,  122 
Hon  du'ras,  78 
H6ngk6ng',  121 
Ho  no  lu'lu,  139 
hook,  li,  14 
horses,  33,  48,  54,  58, 

62,  75,  83,  84,  102, 

104,  109,  115,  116, 

119,  121,  132 
Hot  Springs,  62 
Hqm  sa  tSn'ic  R.,  39 
Hous'ton,  63 
Ho'vas,  131 
Htid'son  R.,  43,  44 
Hull,  101 
Hum'ber  R.,  99 
Hum'boWt,  65 
Hun  ga'rl  an§,  104 
Hun'gary,  104 
Hunt'ing  ton,  47 
Hunts'vilZe,  59 
Hu'ron,  26 
hur'ri  cane,  19 
Hwang  R.,  92,  120 
i^e'berg,  20 
Ige'land,  75,  111 
I 'da  ho,  66 
il  li  ma'ni  (-ye-),  82 
II  II  nois',  50;  R.,  48 
1 15  i'lo,  123 
Im'bros,  100 
In'cas,  84,  88 
In'dia,  117,  118 


INDEX  AND 

In'di  an  0.,  11 
Indian  Ter.,  63 
In  dl  an'a,  49,  50 
In  dl  an  ap'o  lis,  50 
In'dlans,  21,  29,  32, 
63,66,71,74,78,84 
In  digir'ka  R.,  91 
In'do-Chi'na,  119 
In'dus,  92,  117 
in'dus  tries,  22 
I'o  wa,  54 

Iquique  (e  ke'ka),  88 

Iran',  92,  114,  116 

Irawii'drR.,  119 

Ire'land,  99,  101 

Irkutsk',  115 

iron,  36, 43, 49, 54, 58, 
67,74,75,84,97,99, 
102,  104-107,  110, 
111,  115-123,  130 

is'land,  11  (39 

Isle  au  Haut  (el  6 ho), 

Isle  Roy'alp,  47 

i  so  ther'mal  lines,  18 

Ispahan',  116 

Is'syk-Kul  (-sek-),  91 

is//i'mus,  11 

I  tarians(-yan§),106, 
44,  48,  130 

It'a  ly,  106,  97 

I  tas'ca,  54 

Ith'a  ca,  44 

Iz  tac  ci'huatl,  77 

Jack'son,  51 ,  61 

Jack'son  vilZe,  59 

Ja  mai'ca,  79 

Japan',  114,  122,  137 

Jap  a  ne§e',  122,  139 

Ja'va,  123 

Jef 'fer  son  City,  55 

Jor'sey  City,  45 

Jeru'salem,  116 

Jews,  21,  93, 108,110, 
116,  117,  130 

Jo  han'nfis  burg  (yo-), 
132 

Jo'li  6t,  50 

JSp'lin,  55 

Ju  an'  (hu-)  de  Fu'ca, 

Str.,  69 
Ju'da  i§m,  23 
Ju  g  o  slav'  i  a  (yoo-), 

108 

Junlat'a  R.,  43 
Ju'ra,  102 

Ju  ru  a'  (zhu-)  R.,  87 
Ka'bul,  117 
Kal  a  ma  zoo',  51 
Kam  chat'ka,  92 
Ka  me  run',  131 
Ka  na'w/ig,  R.,  30 
Kandahiir',  117 
Ka  nik'su  L.,  65 
Kan'sas,  55 
Kansas  City,  55 
Ka'raSea,  95  [118 
Ka  ra  ko'ram  Mts., 
Kar  roo',  132 
Kas  kas'kl  a  R.,  47 
Kata/t'din,  39 
Ken  ne  bCc',  40 
Ken  tuck'y,  50,  51 
Ken'ya,  125 
Ke'wee  naw  B.,  47 
Key,  59 
Kev  West,  59 
k/jan,  23,  115,  119 
KharkSf,  110 
Khin  g/(an',  114 
Khi'va,  115 
Ki  ao'chow    (ke  ou'- 

chow),  121 
Kief,  110 

Kilaue'a  (-lou-),  139 
Kll  i  man  ja'ro,  125 
Kil  lar'nev,  99 
Kim'ber  ley,  132 
Kin'e  o,  39 
King.5'ton,  79 
Kio'len  (kye'-),  92 
Kir  g/iiz'  Steppe,  115 
Kis  si  mee'  R.,  57 
I  Kist'na  R.,  118 


PRONOUNCING 

Kit  ta  tin'ny  Mt.,  43 
Kiushu  (kyushyu'), 
119 

Kla'math  R.,  69 
Klon'dike,  75 
A'nox'vil/e,  61 
Ko'be,  122 
K6  ko-N6r',  91 
Ko  ly  ma'  R.,  91 
K6n'g5,  126 
Kongo  State,  131 
Koot'g  nad  R.,  65 
Kore'a,  121,  92 
Kot'ze  biie  Sound,  71 
Kra'kow,  105 
Ku6n  lun',  92,  114 
Kiirds,  116 
Kurosi'wo,  14 
Kyo'to,  122  ^ 
Lab  ra  dor',  75 
Lac'ca  dive  Is.,  91 
La  Cr6s.se',  51 
Lad'o  ga,  92 
Lg,drone§',  137 
lagoon',  14 
La  Guai'ra,  89 
lake,  16 
lake  plains,  48 
land,  10 
Lan'sing,  51 
La  Paz'  (path'),  88 
Lap'land  ers,  96,  111 
La  Pla'ta,  87 
Lar'a  mie,  66 
La  re'do,  63 
Las'sa,  121 
Las'sen  Peak,  70 
Lat'in,  96 
lat'i  tude,  9 
Lat'vi  a,  110 
Lau  rgn'tian  (-shI  an) 

plateau,  26,  73 
la'va,  15 
Law'rence,  41 
lead,  54,  66,  97,  106, 

107,  116,  120,  123 
L6ad,  55 
Lfiad'vilte,  67 
LSav'gn  worth,  55 
Leedg,  101 
Leg'is  la  ture,  32 
Le'hlgh  R.,  43 
Leip'zig  (tslK),  104 
'Lem'nSs,  100 
Le'na,  92 
Le'6n,  78 
Letts,  110 
Le  vant',  108 
I6v'ee,  57,  62 
Lew'is  ton,  40 
Lex'ington,  51 
Leyte  (la'e  ta),  91 
Li  ao'(-ou-)  R.,  118 
Li  ao  tung'  (-ou-),  119 
Li  be'rl  a,  131 
Lib'I  a,  130 
LIb'y  an  Desert,  129 
Llb'yan.5,  21  [105 
Liech'ten  stein  (Ick'-), 
Liege'  (-azh'),  103 
life  regions,  21 
Lille,  102 
Li'ma,  88 
Line'oin,  55 
LIp'ari  Is.,  106 
Li§bon,  107 
JJth  u  a'ni  a,  110 
Little  Rock,  62 
LIv'erpool,  101 
LZa'no  Es  ta  ca'do,  63 
Ha'no.s,  83  [99 
Loch  (16k)  Lo'mond, 
Lodz,  105 
Lofo'den  Is.,  Ill 
Loire  (Iwar),  96,  102 
Lon'don,  74;  101 
Long  Branch,  45 
lon'gi  tude,  9 
Lo  piit'ka.  Cape,  113 
Lome,  Firth,  99 
Los  An'gel  6s  (-h6l-), 

71 

Lough  NeS,gh,  99 


VOCABULARY 

Low'i  §i  a'na,  62 

Low'Isvil/e,  51 

Lou  rgn'50  Mar  quez' 
(-k6s'),  132 

Low'eW,  41 

loj/j'Ljnd,  14 

Lugerne',  105 

LQck'now,  119 

lumbering,  22,  36, 40, 
45,  49,  54,  58,  62, 
70,  74,  87,  97,  105, 

109,  111,  119 
LGx'gm  burg,  104 
Luzon',  123 
Lynch'burg,  47 
Lynn,  41 
Ly'on,  102 
Maca'o,  121  [135 
Mc  Don'neU  Range, 
Ma  chi'as,  B.,  39 
Mac  kgn'zic,  26,  73 
Mack'Inac,  Str.,  47 
McKin'ley,  Mt.,  71 
Ma'con,  59 
Madagas'cftr,  131 
Madei'ra  Is.,  107 
Mad'i  son,  51 
Madra.s',  119 

Ma  drld',  107 
Mag  da  le'na,  82 
Maggl'/an,  81 
Maggiore  (madjo'ra), 

L.,  101  [104 
Mag'yars  (m6d'y6rz) , 
Maine,  40 
Makas'sar,  Str.,  91 
Ma  lac'ca"  Str.,  91 
Mal'aga,  107 
Mai  a  giis'v,  131 
Malays',21,119, 123, 

135,  137 
Mai 'dive  Is.,  91 
Mal/(eur'  R.,  69 
Mam'moth  Cave,  50 
Ma  naar',  G.,  119 
Ma  na'gua,  78 
Ma  na'os,  85 
Man'ches  ter,  40;101 
Man  chu'rl  a,  121,115 
Man'dalay,  119 
man  da  rin',  121 
Man  hat'/an,  44 
Ma  ni'la,  123 
Man  is  tee'  R.,  47 
Man  I  to  ba',  75 
Man'I  tou  I.,  47 
man  u  fac'tur  ing,  22, 

36,  40-71,  74,  97, 

99,  102,  104,  105, 

110,  115-122,  135 
Ma'o  ri.s,  137 

Ma  ra  cai'bo,  89 
Mar  ga  ri'ta,  87 
Mar'mo  ra,  Sea,  95 
Maroni'  R.,  87 
MarsStHe',  102 
Ma'ry  land  (m6r'-) ,  45 
Maskat',  116 
Mas  sa  chil'setts,  41 
Matagor'da  B.,  61 
Matan'zas,  79 
Mau  mee'  R.,  47 
Mau'na  (mou'-)  Lo'a, 
139 

Mauritius  (mau  rish'- 

I  us),  131 
May'as,  29 
Me  del  lin'  (-th6l- 

yen'),  89 
Me  di'na,  116 
Med  I  ter  ra'ne  an,  91 
Mek'ka,  116 
Mekong'  R.,  119 
Mel'bourne,  136 
Mem'phis,  61 
Me  nam'  R.,  119 
Men  do  gi'no,  C,  25 
Mgr'iden,  41 
me  rid'I  an,  9 
Me  rid'I  an,  61 
Mfir'ri  mac,  39 
Mer'gey,  99 
me'sa,  14 


Mesa'ba,  54 

Mgsh'ed,  116 

M6s  o  po  ta'ml  a,  116 

Mcssi'na,  106 

Meth'ow  R.,  69 

Me(/,se  R.,  101 

Mex'I  CO,  77,  78 

Migh'Igan,  51;  L.,  26 

Middle  States,  42^7 

Mll'an,  106 

Milfe  Lacs',  53 

Mil  wau'kee,  51 

Min  da  na'o,  123 

Min  do'ro,  91 

mining,  22, 36, 43,  58, 
62,  66,  70,  71,  74, 
75,  84,  97,  121,  122, 
123,  132,  135,  137 

Min  ne  ap'o  lis,  56 

Min  ne  ha'ha,  53 

Min  wg  so'ta,  56 

mir,  110 

Mlsslsslp'jol,  59,  61; 

R.,  26,  31,  57,  62 
Ml§  sou'la,  66 
Mlssoii'rl,  54,  55 
Mis'ti,  88 
Mitch'ell,  Mt.,  57 
Mo  bile",  59 
Mo'c/ia,  116  [23 
Mo  ham'med  an  i^m, 
Mo'hawk,  44 
Mo  ja've  (-ha'-)  Des- 
ert, 69 
Moltic'cag,  119 
MQn'a  co,  102 
Mo  nad'nock,  39 
mSn'arc/iy,  23 
Mongo'lta,  121,  114 
Mon  go'll  ans,  21 
Mo  n6n  ga  he'laR.,  43 
M5n'r5  vl  a,  131 
mSnsoons',  18,  19 
MoN<  BlaNc,  96 
MoNt  Cgnis',  106 
MoNt  St.  (saN)  Go<- 

thUrd',  105 
M6n  ta'na,  66 
Mon  te  Car'lo,  102 
Mon  te  Ro'sa,  105 
Montene'gro,  108 
M6n  te  ret/  B.,  69 
Mon  te  vi  de'6,  87 
MOnt  gom'er  y,  59 
M5ntpe'ller,  41 
M6nt  re  al',  74 
Moor§,  127,  130 
Moose'hgad,  39 
mo  raine',  20 
Mora'vaR.,  101, 108 
MOra'via,  104 
M6r'ay  Firth,  99 
Mo  rOc'co,  130 
Mo'ros,  123 
MQs'cow,  110 
Mt.  De  §ert'  I.,  39 
moun'tain,  15 
mouth,  16 

Mo  zam  bique'  (-bek') 

Channel,  125 
Mi^k  den',  121 
Mun'gle,  50 
Mu'nic/i,  104 
Mur'c/ii  son,  Mt.,  73 
Mur'rayR.,  133 
Mur  ziik',  130 
Mus'groveRange,  135 
Mus  ke'gon,  51 
Mus  kin 'gum  R.,  47 
Nagoy'a,  122 
Nan'hng,  119 
Nan  tuck'et,  41 
Na'pleg,  106 
Narbada'  R.,  119 
Nar  ra  gftn'sett  B.,  39 
Na.sh'u  a,  40 
Nash'vUie,  61 
Nas'sau,  79 
Na  tal',  132 
Natch'ez,  61 
Natural  Bridge,  47 
natural  resources,  22 
naval  stores,  58 


Nax'6s,  100 
Ng  bras'ka,  55 
Ngch'gg,  62 
Ne  gri'tSs,  123 
ne'groe§,21,29,32,44, 

48,58,62,78,79,84, 

89,  127,  135 
Ne'gros,  91 
Nel'son,  26 
Nepal',  119  [123 
N6th'erl9nd§,  103,84, 
Neuse  R.,  57 
Ne'va  R.,  110 
Ne  va'da,  67 
New  Bed'ford,  41 
New  Brit'am,  41 
New  Brilng'wick,  74 
NewCaledo'nIa,  135 
New  England,  38^1 
New  Gwa  te  ma'la,  78 
New  Guin'ea,  137, 

133,  135 
New  Hamp'shire,  40 
New  Ha'ven,  41 
New  Jer'sey,  44,  45 
New  Mex'I  co,  67 
New  Or'le  an§,  62 
NewSouth  Wales,  136 
New  York,  44 
NewZea'land,  137 
New'ark,  45 
New'bern,  58 
New'cas  tie,  45;  101 
New'found  land,  75 
New'port,  41,  51 
Newport  News,  47 
Ni  ag'a  ra,  43,  44 
Ni  ca  rii'gua,  78 
NIC  o  bar'  Is.,  91 
Ni'gerR.,  126 
Ni  ge'rl  a,  131 
Nile,  126,  129 
Ni  6  bra'ra  R.,  53 
NIzh'ni  N6v  go'rod, 

110 
Nome,  71 

Noquet  (noka'),B.,47 

Nor'fo/k,  47 
north,  8 

North  A  mgr'I  ca,  25 
North  car  o  li'na,  58 
North  Central  States, 

47-55 
North  Da  ko'ta,  55 
Northeastern  Section, 

39 

Northern  Section,  43 
Nor'way,  110 
N5r  we'gians,  110 
No'va  Sco'tia,  75 
No'va  Zfim'bla,  95 
Nu'bl  a,  129 
Nue'cfis  R.,  61 
Nya'sa  (ne-),  126 
Oak'land,  71 
oats,  33,  40,  43,  48, 
53,  74,  75,  99,  104, 
109,  111,  121,  132, 
_  136,  137 
Ob  R.,  92 
o'cean,  11 
ocean  currents,  14 
o  ce  an'ic  climate,  18 
oceanic  island,  11 
Oc  mtirgee  R.,  57 
O  co'nee  R.,  57 
O'der  R.,  95.  104 
O  dgs'sa,  100 
Og'den,  67 
O  hi'o,  49;  R.,  48 
O  kan'o  gan  R.,  69 
O  ke  cho'bee,  L.,  57 
O  ke  ff  no'kee,  57 
O  khotsk'.  Sea,  113 
Ok  la  ho'ma,  63 
O  lym'pl  a,  70 
O  lym'pic  Mts.,  69 
O  lym'pus,  108 
O'ma  ha,  55 
O  man',  116 
Omsk,  115 
O  ne'ga,  92 
O  nei'da  L.,  43 


On  ta'rio,  74;  L.,  26 
Opor'to,  107 
O  riin',  130 
Orange  R.,  126 
Qr'e  g6n,  70 
OrlCn'tal,  93 
O  rl  no'co,  82,  83 
Oriza'bii  (-thii'-),  77 
Ork'nc?/  Is.,  99 
Or'mus,  Str.,  113 
O  rvi'ro,  88 
O  sage,  R.,  53 
O'gakii,  122 
Osh'kQsh,  51 
O  triin'tS,  Str.,  100 
Ot'ta  wa,  74 
Ouachita  (wSsh'I  ta) 

R.,  61 
Ou'ro  Pre'to,  85 
Owy'hce  R.,  69 
O  zark',  53,  62 
Pa  Qif'ic,  11 
Pacific  Section,  69 
Pa'drc  I.,  61 
Pa  du'ca^,  51 
Pa  la  wan',  91 
Paler'mo,  106 
pares  tine,  116 
Pamir',  114 
Pam'll  CO,  58 
pam'pa§,  83 
Pan  a  ma',  78;  Isth., 

12,  25 
Pa  nay',  123 
Pap'u  an,  21 
Pa  ra',  85 

Paraguay',87;R.,82 

par'al  lel,  8 

Par  a  mar'I  bo,  87 

Pa  ra  nil',  82 

Pa  ri  na',  C,  81 

Par'Is,  102 

park,  65 

Par'ker§  burg,  47 
Par'lla  ment,  99 
Pas  ca  goit'la  R.,  57 
Pas  sa  ma  quod'rfy,  39 
Pat  a  go'nl  a,  85 
Pat'er  son,  45 
Patras',  108 
Paw  tuck'et,  41 
peak,  15 

Pe chili',  G.,  119 
Pe'cos  R.,  61 
Pe  dee'  R.,  57 
PeiR.,  121 
Pe  king',  121 
P6nd  O  rezUe',  65 
pe'ne  plain,  l7 
pen  in'su  la,  1 1 
P6n'/(ine  Chain,  99 
Penn  syl  va'ni  a,  45 
Pe  nSb'scot,  40 
'  Pe  no'kee,  51 
Pen  sa  co'la,  59 
Pe  o'rl  a,  50 
Pgr  nam  bu'co,  85 
Per'sia  (-shia),  116 
Pgru',  88 
Pe  cho'ra  R.,  95 
Pg'trograd,  110 
Pe'ters  burg,  47 
pe  tro'le  um,  36, 43, 49, 
62,66,70,88,89,97, 
110,  115,  116,  119 
Philadel'phia,  45,  44 
Phil  Ip  pines,  123 
Phirip  pop^o  lis,  109 
Phoe'nix  (fe'-),  67 
Pzed'mont,  31,  43 
Pierre,  55  [132 
Pjie  ter  mar'itz  buro, 
Pil  CO  may'6  R.,  8"^ 
PIn'dus,  96,  108 
Pine  Bluffs,  62 
Pirae'us  (-re'-),  108 
Pis  cat'a  qua,  40 
Pitts'burgh,  45 
plain,  14 

plants,  20,  21,  28,  77, 
82,  83,  92,  93,  127, 
133,  137 

Pla'ta,  82 


plateau'  (-to'),  14 
Plateau  Section,  65 
Platte  R.,  53 
Play'a,  79 
Plym'outh  Bay,  39 
Po  R.,  96,  106 
Po  ca  tel'lo,  66 
point,  11 
Po'land,  105 
po'lar  circle,  10 
polar  winds,  18,  19 
Po  la'ris,  8 
pol'derg,  103 
pole,  8 
Pole§,  105 
Pom  pe'ii  (-yi),  106 
Pon'ce  (-tha),  79 
P6n5e  de  Le'6n  B.,  57 
pond,  16  [61 
P6nt  char  tram',  L., 
Po  po  cate'p6tl,  77 
pop  u  la'tion,  21,  28, 

29,  84,  93,  96,  114, 

127,  135,  142-144 
Port  Ar'thur,  121 
Port  au  Prince 

(o  praNs'),  79 
Port  E  liz'a  beth,  132 
Port  Sa  id',  130 
Port'land,  40,  74;  70 
Por'to  A  le'gro,  85 
Por'to  Ri'co,  79 
Ports'mouth,  40;  101 
Por'tu  gal,  107 
Por'tugwese,  107, 139 
potatoes,  40,  44,  48, 

58,  66,  70,  75,  84, 

97,99,102,104, 105, 

111,  136 
Po  to'mac  R.,  43 
Po  to'sl,  88 
P5  yang'  L.,  91 
Frsigue,  105 
prai  rie  plains,  48 
prai'rieg,  28 
Pre  tor'i  a,  132 
prevailing  westerlies, 

18,  19 
PribilSf,  71 
Prince  Edward  I.,  75 
prOm'on  to  ry,  11 
Prov'i  dence,  41 
Pruth  R.,  100 
Pu'eb'la,  78 
PuSb'lo,  67 
Pugr'to  Ca  bel'lo 

(-yo),  89 
Pugr'to  Pla'ta,  76 
Pu'get  Sound,  69 
Pu'rus  R.,  87 
Pyr'e  nees.  92,  96 
Que  b6c',  74 
Queeng'land,  136 
Quin'cy  (-zl),  50 
Qui'to  (ke'-),  88 
races,  21 
Ragine',  5 
rain,  19 
rain'fall,  19 
Rat'mer,  Mt.,  69 
Ra'leigh  (-la),  58 
range,  15 
Range'ley,  39 
Rangoon',  120 
rapids,  17 

Rap  pa  han'nock,  43 
Ras6l  Had,  91 
reach,  17 
Rgad'ing,  45 
Red  R.,  54,  62 
Rel'kl  a  vik,  75 
re  lief,  14 
re  U'gion,  23 
Re'no,  67 
re  pub'lic,  23 
Re  pub'lic  an  R.,  53 
res  er  va'tion,  63 
Re  un'ion,  131 
revo  lu'tion,  9,  10 
Rhine  R.,  96,  103 
R/iode  Is'land,  41 
R/iode'sI  a,"  132 
Rhone  R.,  96,  102 


INDEX  AND 

rice,  33, 58, 62,  79, 84, 

106,  116-123,  129, 

131,  139 
Rich'mond,  47 
rifts,  126 
Ri'ga,  110 
Ri'o  de  Ja  ne'i  ro 

(zha-),  85 
Ri'o  Gran'de,  77 
Rio  Grande  de  San  ti- 

a'go,  77 
Ri'o  Ne'gro,  81 
rip'ples,  17 
riv'er,  16 
Ro  a  noke',  47 
RSch'es  ter,  44 
Rock  Springs,  66 
Rock'ford,  50 
Rocky  Mountain 

highland,  25,  31,73 
RockyMts., 25,26,31, 

36,  65,  73 
Ro  main',  C,  57 
Romani'a,  C,  113 
Ro  ma'no,  C,  57 
Ro  man'zof  (-ts6f ) 

Mts.,  71 
Rome,  106 
Ro  sa'ri  o,  87 
ro  ta'tion,  8,  9 
RSt'ter  dam,  103 
RoMma'nIa,  109 
rubber,  78,  82,  84,  85, 

88,  123,  131 
Russia  (rush'a),  97, 

109,  115,  121 
Rut'land,  41 
Sabine',  62 
Sac  ra  mgn'to,  71 
Sag'Inaw,  51 
Sa  ha'ra,  130 
Sa'igon,  120 
St.  An't/io  ny,  54 
St.  Au'gus  tine,  59 
St.  Clair,  L.,  47 
St.  Croix  R.,  47 
St.  Eli'as,  Mt.,  73 
St.  E  ti  6nne'  (saN  t-), 

102 
St.  John,  74 
St.  Jo'seph,  55 
St.  Law'rgnce,  26,  73 
St.  Low'Is,  55 
St.  Paul,  54  [72 
St.  Pierre  (saN-pyar'), 
St.Roque(rok),C.,81 
Sa  kAalin',  122 
Sala'do  (-tho)  R.,  87 
Sa'lem,  70 
Sa  li'nas  R.,  69 
Saloni'ca,  108 
salt,  43,  49,  55,  89, 

105,  110 
Salt  Lake  City,  67 
Sal  va  dor',  78 
Sal  win' R.,  119 
Sa  mar',  91 
Sa  mq'a,  137 
San  Anto'nio,  63 
San  Be  ni'to  R.,  69 
San  Bgr  nar  di'no,  69 
San  Bias  C,  57 
San  Di  e'go,  71 
San  Fran  gis'co,  70 
San  Joaquin   (ho  a- 

ken'),  69 
San  Jose'  (ho-),  71;  78 
San  Ju  an'  (hu-),  79 
San  Lu'cas,  C,  77 
San  I,u  is'  Park,  67 
San  Lu  is'  Po  to  si ',78 
San  Ma  ri'no,  107 
San  Sal  va  dor',  78 
sand  bar,  14 
Sand'hurst,  136 
San'gre  de  Cris'to,  65 
San'ta  Bar'ba  ra,  69 
San'ta  Fe',  67 
San  tee'  R.,  57 
San  ti  a'go,  88 
Santiago  de  Cu'ba,  79 
San'to  Do  min'go,  79 
San'tos,  85 


PRONOUNCING 

Sao  (sount)  Fran  Qis'- 

co,  82 
Sao  (soun)  Paulo 

(pou'lo),  85 
Sar  dln'I  a,  106 
Sas  katch'g  wan,  73 
sav'age  ry,  21,  22 
Sa  vHn'nah,  59 
Sca'fell,  99 
Scan  dl  na'vl  an,  96, 

110,  111 
S€/tu//rkill  R.,  43 
Sci  o'to  R.,  47 
Scotch-Irish,99,44,58 
SeSt'land,  99,  101 
Seran'ton,  45 
sea,  10,  11,  13,  14,  21 
sea'sons,  9 
Se  at'de,  70 
Sg  ba'go,  39 
sections  of  U.  S.,  37 
sed'i  ment,  116 
See'land,  11 
Seine*  102 
Ssl'ma,  59 
Sgm'I  noleg,  63 
S§m'ites,  21 
Sgn'e  ca  L.,  43 
Senegal',  131 
Se  QuV,  121 
Ser'ra  do  Es  pin  ha'- 

55  (-ya'-),  87 
Ser'bl  a,  108 
Sgv'ern,  99 
Se  vier'  L.,  65 
Sgv'Ilfe,  107 
Sey  ghgl/es',  91 
shah,  116 
Shang  ha'I,  121 
Shan'won,  99 
Sha'ri  R.,  125 
Shas'ta,  Mt.,  69 
Sheboy'an,  51 
sheep,  33,  48,  54,  62, 

66,  69,  75,  83-89, 

99,  102,  104-109, 

115,  119,  121,  129, 

130,  132,  135,  137 
Sheffield,  101 
sheik,  23 
She'li  Kof  Str.,  71 
Shen  an  do'a/i,  47 
Shet'land  Is*  99 
ShikS'ku,  119 
Sho  sho'ne  Mts.,  65 
shott,  127 
Shr6ve'port,  62 
Si  R.,  120 
Si  am',  115,  119 
Sibe'rIa,  115 
SIq'I  ly,  106 
Sid'ra,  G.,  125 
sier'ra,  15 
Slgr'ra  Leo'ne,  131 
Si  er'ra  Ma'dre,  26,77 
Si  6r'ra  Mo  re'na,  95 
Si  gr'ra  Ne  va'da,  25, 

26,  28,  31,  69 
SI  le'si  a(-shi  a),  104 
silk,  45,  102,  105,  106, 

108,  115-117,  120 
sil'vag,  82,  85 
silver,  36,  66,  74,  78, 

84,  87,  88,  89,  105, 

115,  116,  119,  120, 

122,  135,  137 
Sin  ga  pore',  120 
Sioux  City,  54 
Sioux  Falls,  55 
Sit'ka,  71 
Skag'er  rack,  95 
Skag'way,  71,  75 
Slavon'ic,  96 
Slavs,  104,  108,  109 
sleet,  19 
Slo  vaks',  104 
Smyr'na  (smer'-'),116 
Snake  R.,  65 
snow,  19,  20 
Snow'don,  99 
Sofi'a,  109 
S5  ko'tra,  91 
Sol'o  mon  Is.,  135 


VOCABULARY 

Sol'way  Firth,  99 
So  ma'ii  land,  107, 128 
Soo  Canal,  51 
So  rii'ta,  82 
sound, 11 
Sound  Valley,  70 
source,  16 

South  A  m6r'I  ca,  81 
South  Bend,  50 
South  car  o  ll'na,  58 
South  Da  ko'ta,  55 
South  O'ma  ha,  55 
Southern  Section,  57 
Southwest  Africa,  129, 

132 
Spain,  107 
Span'iards,  107,  29, 

58, 62, 66,  78, 79, 84 
Spanish  plateau,  92 
Spar'tan  burg,  59 
Spar  ti  ven'to  C,  101 
Spen'oer,  G.,  133 
spit,  11,  14 
Spitz  berg'gn,  91 
Spo  kftne',  70 
spring,  15 

Spring'field,  41;  49; 
50;  55 

standard  time,  37 

Stanovoi'  Mts.,  114 

state,  32 

Stat'gn,  44 

steppe,  109 

Stew'art  I.,  135 

St6ck'h5lm,  111 

StSck'ton,  71 

strait,  11  [119 

Straits  Settlements, 

streams,  16,  17 

Str6m'bo  li,  106 

Su'crg,  88 

Su  dan',  127,  131 

Su  ez',  130;  Isth.,  125 

Suez  Canal,  129 

sugar,  44,  51,  62,  70, 
78,79,84,85,88,89, 
102-105,  109,  117, 
119,  120,  122,  123, 
129-132,  136-139 

Su  lai  man',  114 

.sul'tan,  109,  129 

Su  lu'  Sea,  91 

Su  ma'tra,  123 

Sum  ba'wa,  137 

Sun'da  Str.,  91 

Supe'rior  (-er),  51; 
L.,  26,  36 

Sus  que  han'na,  45 

Suva',"  137 

Su  wa'nee  R.,  57 

Swe'den,  110 

Swit'zer  land,  105 

Syd'ney,  136 

Syr  R.,  92,  115 

Syr'a  cuse,  44 

Syr'i  a,  116 

system,  15;  16 

ta'ble-land,  14 

Tabriz',  116 

Ta  co'ma,  70 

Ta  cSn'ic  Mts.,  41 

Ta'gus  R.,  95 

Ta  hoe',  69 

Ta  li  en  wan',  1 18 

Tal  la  has'see,  59 

Ta  ma  ta've,  131 

Tam'pa,  59 

Ta  na'na  ri  vo',  131 

Tan  gan  yi'ka,  126 

Tan  gier',  130 

Ta'os,  65 

Tapa'jos  (-zhos),  81 
Ta'ranto,  G.,  100 
Tarim',  92,  114,  121 
Tar'tars,  96,  121 
Tar'tarv,  G.,  113 
Tashkend',  115 
Tasma'nia,  136,  133 
Tau'rus  Mts.,  113 
Tayu'ling,  119 
tea,  117,   119,  120, 

122,  123 
Te  gu  5i  gal'pa,  78 


Tgheran',  116 
Te  /luan  te  p6c' 
(-wan-)  G.,  77 
Tell,  130 

Ten  ngs  .sec',  61  [20 

ter'mi  nal  mo  raine', 

Ter'reHaute'(hot),50 

ter'ri  to  ry,  32 

Tex'as,  63 

Thames  R.,  39 

Thames  (t6mz),  101 

T/iian'Shitn,  114, 121 

Ti'ber  R.,  101 

Tibet',  92,  114,  121 

tides,  13,  14  [43 

Tide'water  region,  31, 

Tien'tsin,  121 

Ti  er'ra  del  Fue'go,  81 

Tif  lis',  115 

Ti'grls,  115 

Timbalier'  B.,  61 

Tim  buk'tu,  131 

Ti  mor',  137 

Tisza  R.,  104 

Tit  i  ca'ca,  82 

tobacco,  28, 33, 40, 43, 
48,58,79,  85,  87,  89, 
108,  109,  115-119, 
121,  123,  130,  131 

To  can  tins'  R.,  81 

To'go  land,  131 

To'kyo,  122 

To  le'do,  49 

Tom  big'bee,  59 

T6msk,  115 

Tonkin',  119 

To  pe'ka,  55 

torna'do,  19 

To  rSn'to,  74 

Tfir'rens,  L.,  133 

Tfir'res  Str.,  135 

ToMlo(/se',  102 

trade  winds,  18,  19 

TrSns  cau  ca'sia 
(-shIa),  115 

trans  por  ta'tion,  22; 
of  rock  waste,  16 

Trans  vaal',  132 

Tran  syl  va'nl  an,  96 

Treb'l'zSnd,  116 

trembling  prairie,  62 

Tren  ti'no,  104 

Tren'ton,  45 

trib'u  ta  ry,  16 

Trieste',  107 

Trin  I  dad',  79 

Trip'o  II,  130 

trSp'ic,  10 

tropical  calms,  18,  19 
Troy,  44 
Tuc  s6n',  67 
Tu  cu  man',  87 
Tung  ting'  L.,  91 
Tu'nis,  130 
Tu'rin,  106  [121 
Tur'kestan',114,115, 
Tur'kev,  109,  115 
Tutui'la,  137 
Tyne,  101 
ty  phoon',  19,  92 
Tyr  r/ie'nl  an,  101 
U  In'ta  Mts.,  65 
U'kraine,  110 
Ump'qua  R.,  69 
U'naka  Mts.,  57 
Union  of  South  Afri- 
ca, 132 
United  Kingdom,  99 
United  States,  29,30- 
_  71,  79,  137,  139 
U'ral,  92,  96,  110,  115 
Ur'mi  a,  L.,  91 
U  ru  guay',  87 
U'ta/i,  67 
U'tl  ca,  44 
U'tree/it,  103 
Val'dai,  109 
Valen'cia,  89;  107 
val'ley,  15,  16 
Val  pa  rai'so,  88 
Van  cou'ver,  75,  74 
veldt,  132 
Ven  g  zue'la,  89,  79 


5 

VSn'Ige,  107 

Vc'ra  Cruz  (crus),  78 

Verde,  C,  125 

Ver  mont',  41 

Versa'i/te.s,  102 

Ve  su'vl  us,  106 

Vicks'burg,  61 

Victo'ria  (city),  75, 
121,  (state),  136, 
L.,  126;  Falls,  126 

ViCn'na,  104 

Vir  gin'l  a,  47 

Vis'tu  la  R.,  92,  105 

Vladivostok',  115 

vol  ca'no,  15 

V5l'ga  R.,  96,  109 

Vosges  (v5zh),  101 

Vul  ca'no,  106 

Wa'bash  R.,  30 

Wa'co,  63 

wad'y,  126 

Wale§,  99 

Wal'fisch  Bay,  129 

Wal  la.  Wal'la,  70 

War 'saw,  105 

Wa'satch,  65 

Wash'ing  ton,  47; 
(state)  70,  Mt.,  20 

Wash'i  ta  R.,  61 

water  gap,  15 

Wafer  bury,  41 

waves,  13,  14 

weath'er,  17 

weath'ering,  16 

Wel'/ington,  137 

Wen'ner  (ven'-) ,  L. ,  95 

We'§er  (va'-)  R.,  103 

West  In'dieg,  79,  111 

West  Point,  44 

West  Vir  gin 'I  a,  47 

Wef  ter  (vet'-),  L.,  95 

wheat,  33,  43,  48,  53, 
58,62,66.69,74,75, 
78,  84,  87,  89,  99, 
102,  104,  106,  107, 
109,  111,  115,  116, 
117,  120,  121,  122, 
130,  132,  135,  137 

Wheel'ing,  47 

White  Mts.,  39,  40 

Wich'I  ta,  55 

Wilkes'-Bar  re(-I),  45 

Wil  /a'mette,  70 

Wiring  ton,  45;  58 

winds,  18_,  19 

Win  ne  ba'go,  L.,  47 

Win  ne  pg  sau'kee,  39 

Win'nipeg,  75;  L., 
27,  73 

Wl  no'na,  54 

Win'ston-Sa'lgm,  58 

Wis  con'sin,  51 

Woon  sock'gt,  41 

Worces  ter,  41 

TFran'gell,  Mt.,  71 

Wy  o'ming,  66 

Yad'kin  R.,  57 

Yakutsk',  113 

Yak'ima  R.,  69 

Yang'tze  R.,  120 

Ya  pu'ra  R.,  81 

Ya  zoo',  57 

year,  9 

Yel'Zoi^;  stone,  65; 

Park,  66,  67 
Yenisg'i  R.,  92 
Yez'o,  119 
Y5  ko  ha'ma,  122 
Yotings'town,  49 
Yu  ca  tan',  77 
Yu'kon,  71 
Za'gros,  114,  116 
Zam  be'zl  R.,  126 
Zan'te,  101 
Zan'zlbar,  131 
zinc,  43,  56,  97,  104, 

106 

Zin  gu'  (shen-)  R.,  81 
zones,  10 

Zuider  Zee  (zoi'dgr 

za),  103 
Zu'luland,  132 
Zurich  (tsii'rlK),  105 


RECENT  GEOGRAPHICAL  EVENTS 


The  World  War.  —  The  war  which  began  in  August,  1914,  involved  a 
far  larger  part  of  the  earth  and  more  people  than  any  other  in  history.  It 
was  a  struggle  between  "the  Central  Powers,"  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria,  and  Turkey,  on  one  side,  and  "the  Allies,"  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  Belgium,  Italy,  Japan,  Serbia,  Roumania,  and  Greece, 
on  the  other  side.  The  Allies  were  actively  assisted  by  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  The  United  States 
entered  the  war  in  191 7  and  a  few  months  afterward  Russia  withdrew 
from  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1918,  the  Central  Powers  were  defeated  and 
sued  for  peace.  In  June,  1919,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Versailles,  which, 
with  other  treaties  since  negotiated,  made  greater  changes  in  political 
geography  than  ever  before  occurred  in  one  century.  One  result  was  the 
overthrow,  by  external  force  and  internal  revolution ,  of  four  great  empires, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  Before  the  war  Europe 
was  divided  into  twenty  important  nations,  of  which  only  three  were  repub- 
lics.   Now  there  are  about  thirty  nations,  of  which  one  half  are  republics. 

Germany.  —  The  Kaiser  abdicated,  and  the  Empire  became  a  Federal 
Republic.  Germany  returned  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  had  been 
acquired  by  conquest  in  1871,  to  France,  and  also  gave  to  France  control 
of  the  coal  mines  of  the  Sarre  Basin.  It  also  ceded  some  small  districts  to 
Belgium  and  to  Denmark.  Germany  suffered  its  greatest  territorial  loss 
on  the  eastern  border,  where  larger  areas,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Poles,  were 
ceded  to  the  new  Republic  of  Poland.  Thus  the  German  province  of  East 
Prussia  is  separated  from  the  main  body  of  Germany  by  Polish  territory. 
The  German  port  of  Danzig  has  been  made  a  free  city,  under  control  of  the 
Allies.  Germany  has  lost  in  Europe  about  one  seventh  of  its  former  area, 
about  one  fourteenth  of  its  population,  and  all  its  foreign  possessions. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  was  broken  to  pieces.  The  present 
Austrian  Republic  is  German  in  language  and  sympathies.  In  population 
it  ranks  with  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium,  in  resources  with  Switzerland. 
The  Republic  of  Hungary  is  somewhat  larger  and  stronger  than  Austria. 
The  northern  provinces  of  the  former  empire  are  inhabited  by  North  Slavs. 
Galicia  has  become  a  part  of  Poland,  and  the  rest  of  the  northern  provinces 
have  united  to  form  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  which  is  nearly  as 
populous  as  Austria  and  Hungary  combined,  and  far  richer  in  resources. 
The  Southern  provinces  have  joined  Serbia  and  Montenegro  to  form  Jugo- 
slavia, the  Kingdom  of  the  South  Slavs.  Large  eastern  provinces  were 
added  to  Roumania.  Small  Austrian  territories  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
Alps  and  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  have  been  ceded  to  Italy.  The 
city  of  Fiume  was  made  an  independent  state. 

Russia.  —  The  Czar  of  Russia  was  deposed  in  191 7,  and  within  the  year 
the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  extreme  radicals,  called  Bolsheviki. 
Their  leaders  believe  in  and  fight  for  "the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat," 
which  means  absolute  rule  by  manual  laborers,  the  destruction  of  capital 
and  individual  wealth,  and  the  ownership  of  all  property  by  the  state. 
The  state  is  called  the  Soviet  Republic,  and  is  theoretically  administered 
by  Soviets,  or  Councils  of  Workmen. 

Poland.  —  The  old  Kingdom  of  Poland  has  been  revived  as  a  republic. 
The  provinces  which  were  divided  more  than  a  century  ago  between 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany,  are  reunited,  with  a  capital  at  Warsaw. 
Finland  has  become  an  independent  republic  and  the  three  Baltic  prov- 
inces of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  each  set  up  a  separate 
government.  In  the  Caucasus  region  are  the  new  states  of  Georgia  and 
Azerbaijan.  The  latter  contains  the  rich  petroleum  field  of  Baku,  and 
Georgia  controls  the  petroleum  shipping  port  of  Batum,  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Turkey.  —  Most  of  the  territory  of  Turkey  in  Europe  has  been  annexed 
to  Greece.  Constantinople  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
capital  of  his  empire.  The  city,  together  with  the  Bosporus,  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles,  is  placed  under  international  control.  The 
Turkish  Empire  in  Asia  is  confined  to  the  greater  part  of  the  plateau  of 
Anatolia.  A  large  district  around  the  seaport  of  Smyrna  is  claimed  by 
the  Greeks.  In  the  east,  the  Republic  of  Armenia  was  granted  its  inde- 
pendence. Of  the  remaining  Turkish  provinces,  Mesopotamia  and  Pales- 
tine are  under  British  control,  and  Syria  under  the  French.  Central  Arabia 
remains  unorganized,  but  most  of  the  Red  Sea  littoral  forms  the  Arab 
Kingdom  of  Hedjaz  imder  British  influence. 

Of  aU  the  new  countries  which  were  once  the  victims  of  Turkish  misrule, 


Roumania  and  Greece  have  made  the  largest  gains.  The  territory  and 
population  of  Roumania  have  been  doubled  at  the  expense  of  Hungary  and 
Russia.  Greece  now  extends  to  the  Black  Sea  and  includes  nearly  all  the 
islands  of  the  Mgean.  The  gain  in  area  and  population  is  nearly  one  third. 

Bulgaria  has  suffered  some  small  losses  of  territory  to  Greece  and  Jugo- 
slavia.   Albania  is  independent,  but  the  goverimient  is  unstable. 

The  German  colonies  of  Togo  and  Kamerun  in  Africa  have  been  divided 
between  British  and  French  control.  German  East  Africa  becomes  Tan- 
ganyika Territory  under  the  British  flag,  except  a  small  area  added  to 
Belgian  Kongo.  German  Southwest  Africa  is  placed  in  care  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  Egypt  has  severed  all  connection  with  Turkey  and  has 
become  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  former 
German  islands  north  of  the  Equator,  and  the  lease  of  Kiaochow  in  the  Chi- 
nese province  of  Shantung,  have  been  assigned  to  Japan.  South  of  the  equa- 
tor the  German  islands  in  the  Samoa  group  are  assigned  to  New  Zealand, 
and  German  New  Guinea  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  to  Australia. 

France  has  been  strengthened  by  the  return  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and 
has  secured  possession  of  some  of  the  best  mines  of  coal  and  iron  in  western 
Europe.  Large  areas  have  been  added  to  the  already  vast  possessions  of 
France  in  Africa.  Italy  has  reached  a  goal  long  striven  for,  the  unity  of  all 
Italian  people  under  one  flag.  Three  historic  kingdoms  have  been  re- 
stored, —  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Jugoslavia.  Roumania  and  Greece 
have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  second  class  powers.  Great  Britain  now 
controls  continuous  territory  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Control  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia  have  secured  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Bagdad  railway  from  attack,  and  have  placed  in 
British  hands  the  main  water  and  land  routes  of  travel  between  Europe 
and  India,  Australia,  and  the  Far  East. 

Iceland.  —  In  1918  Iceland  became  a  sovereign  state,  but  the  King  of 
Denmark  remains  also  King  of  Iceland. 

UNITED  STATES  TERRITORIES  AND  PROTECTORATES 

Alaska  and  Hawaii.  —  The  United  States  now  has  two  territories, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Each  has  a  fully  organized  territorial  government 
consisting  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  President,  an  elective  legisla- 
ture, and  a  delegate  in  Congress. 

Porto  Rico  is  governed  by  a  special  act  of  Congress  passed  in  191 7. 
Under  this  act,  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  are  elected 
by  the  people.  The  Governor  and  an  Executive  Council  of  six  members 
are  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  Philippine  Islands  have  a  Legislature  composed  of  two  houses,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  Executives  are  a  Gov- 
ernor-General, a  Vice-Governor,  who  is  also  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  an  Auditor,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  five  heads  of  departments,  who  are  Filipinos  appointed 
by  the  Governor-General,  with  the  consent  of  the  Philippine  Senate. 

Tutuila,  etc.  —  The  island  of  Tutuila  and  other  small  islands  of  the 
Samoa  group  belong  to  the  United  States.  The  commandant  of  the  naval 
station  on  the  fine  harbor  of  Pagopago  is  governor  of  these  islands. 

The  Island  of  Guam,  a  station  on  the  cable  line  between  San  Francisco 
and  the  Philippines,  is  governed  by  a  United  States  naval  officer. 

Republic  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone.    (See  text,  page  78.) 

Nicaragua.  —  In  1916,  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  by  treaty  granted  to 
the  United  States  the  exclusive  right  to  construct  and  maintain  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  River  and  Lake  Nicaragua. 

Haiti.  —  In  1915,  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  ratified  a  treaty 
by  which  Haiti  becomes  a  virtual  protectorate  of  the  United  States.  In- 
ternal order  is  maintained  by  officers  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Dominican  Republic.  —  In  1916,  the  United  States  assumed  a  protec- 
torate over  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  native  government  is  in  abey- 
ance and  its  functions  are  performed  by  United  States  naval  officers. 

Virgin  Islands.  —  In  1916  the  United  States  bought  for  $25,000,000, 
the  Danish  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John,  lying  east  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  commanding  an  important  gateway  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Cuba.  —  By  treaty  with  Cuba  in  1903,  the  United  States  exercises  a 
protectorate  over  that  republic.  Thus  the  United  States  has  obtained  by 
treaty  virtual  control  of  all  the  Greater  Antilles  except  Jamaica. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  world  on  which  we  live  is  one  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  called  Planets.  These  are  ball-shaped  bodies 
whirling  rapidly  about  the  sun.  The  planet  on  which 
we  live  is  called  the  Earth,  and  another  known  as  Venus 
is  often  seen  as  a  bright  morning  or  evening  star. 

The  earth's  surface  is  made  up  of  land  and  water, 
and  the  earth  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  air  called  the 
Atmosphere,  in  which  float  clouds  and  invisible  moisture. 

On  the  earth  and  in  the  water  and  air  live  many  plants 
and  animals,  some  too  small  to  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  others  very  large,  like  the  oak  tree,  the  elephant, 
the  whale,  and  the  condor. 

The  solid  part  of  the  earth  to  an  unknown  depth 
below  the  surface  is  made  of  rock.  Study  of  this  rocky 
material  indicates  that  the  earth  has  not  always  been 
as  it  is  now,  but  that  it  has  undergone  many  changes  of 
surface. 

The  fossils  in  the  rocks  show,  too,  that  in  past  ages 
many  strange  animals  and  plants  lived  on  the  earth. 
One  form  gradually  changed  into  another,  until  finally 
the  animals  that  now  live  appeared  on  the  earth. 


At  some  time  in  the  past,  man  appeared  on  the  earth. 
He  cultivated  plants  and  domesticated  animals  and  made 
them  useful  to  himself.  He  built  towns,  established 
great  nations,  and  developed  civilization. 

We  are  to  learn  in  this  book  about  the  earth  as  it  is 
now,  its  present  inhabitants,  its  plants,  animals,  and  varied 
phenomena.    The  subject  of  the  book  is  Geography. 

Geography  is  a  description  of  the  earth. 

Mathematical  Geography  treats  of  the  form  and  size  of 
the  earth,  of  its  motions  and  their  results,  of  the  methods 
of  locating  places  on  the  earth,  and  of  the  ways  of  repre- 
senting the  earth's  surface. 

Physical  Geography  deals  with  the  causes  of  the  natural 
features  and  phenomena  of  the  land,  water,  and  air,  and 
with  the  causes  of  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals. 

Political  Geography  is  a  description  of  the  countries  of 
the  world,  of  the  people  that  live  in  them,  and  of  their 
habits,  customs,  forms  of  government,  and  occupations. 

Text  Questions.  —  On  what  planet  do  we  live?  Have  you  ever  seen 
any  other  planets?  Of  what  is  the  earth's  surface  composed,  and  by 
what  is  it  surrounded  ?  What  forms  of  life  are  there  on  the  earth,  and 
in  the  air  and  water?  What  is  the  subject  of  this  book,  and  what  are 
we  to  learn  in  it?  What  is  geography?  Name  and  define  each  depart- 
ment of  geography. 
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MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

FORM  AND  SIZE  OF  THE  EARTH 

Form.  —  The  earth  is  a  spherical  or  ball-shaped  body. 
The  exact  shape  is  nearly  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid, 
but  it  is  so  nearly  round  that  it  requires  the  most  exact 
measurements  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  perfect  sphere. 

That  it  is  a  spherical  body  is  shown  :  — 

I.  By  the  disappearance  of  ships  below  the  horizon  as  they  sail  away 
from  any  shore.  The  hull  disappears  first,  then  the  masts,  and  finally 
the  topmasts. 


2.  By  circumnavigation.  When  men  travel  steadily  in  one  general 
direction  on  the  earth,  they  finally  reach  the  starting  point  again. 

3.  By  eclipses  of  the  moon.  When  the  earth's  shadow  falls  on  the 
moon,  it  is  always  circular;  and  only  spherical 
bodies  always  cast  circular  shadows. 

4.  By  a  surveyed  line.  If  a  straight  horizontal 
line  be  laid  out  over  the  level  surface  of  a  lake,  sea, 
or  ocean,  the  water  will  be  found  to  curve  away 
from  the  horizontal  line.  The  curvature  is  every- 
where very  nearly  the  same  and  is  eight  inches  in 
a  mile. 

Divisions  of  the  Earth's  Surface.  —  For  convenience 
we  imagine  the  earth's  surface  to  be  divided  into  Hemi- 
spheres or  half  spheres,  and  we  speak  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  or  of  the  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres. 

Size.  —  The  diameter  of  the  earth  is  nearly  8000 
miles,  and  its  circumference  nearly  25,000  miles.  The 
shortest  diameter  is  about  26^  miles  less  than  the  longest 
diameter.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  about  197,000,000 
square  miles. 

Text  Questions.  —  What  is  the  form  of  the  earth?  Name  four  rea- 
sons for  believing  the  earth  to  be  globular  in  shape ;  explain  each. 
What  is  a  hemisphere  ?    What  are  the  earth's  dimensions  ? 


ROTATION  OF  THE  EARTH 

Rotation.  —  The  earth  spins  or  rotates  slowly  on  its 
shortest  diameter,  which  is  called  its  Axis.  The  ends  of 
the  axis  are  called  the  Poles  of  the  earth.  The  time 
required  by  the  earth  to  turn  once  around  on  its  axis  is 
divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts, 
called  Honrs. 

Day  and  Night.  —  The  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  causes  day  and  night. 


The  earth  is  lighted  by  the  sun,  and  since 
the  earth  is  a  globular  body,  only  the  half  of  its 
surface  toward  the  sun  is  lighted.  The  other 
half  is  in  darkness. 


Rotation  brings  new  parts  constantly  into  the  light,  while  other  parts 
pass  to  darkness.  Thus  sunrise  a«d  sunset  are  occurring  somewhere 
each  moment. 

The  line  bounding  the  dark  and  light  halves  of  the  earth  is  called  the 
Circle  of  Illumination. 

Directions.  —  The  direction  in  which  the  earth  rotates 

is  East.    The  opposite  direction  is  West.    The  sun  rises 

nearly  in  the  east,  and  sets  nearly  in  the  west.    If  you 

stand  with  outstretched  arms,  facing  east,  your  left  arm 

points  toward  the  end  of  the  earth's  axis  called  the  north 

pole,  and  your  right  arm  points  toward  the  other  end  of 

the  axis,  called  the  south  pole.    The  direction  on  the 

earth's  surface  toward  the  north  pole  is  North;  that 

toward  the  south  pole  is  South. 

In  March  and  September  the  sun  rises  exactly  in  the  east  and  sets 
exactly  in  the  west.  In  our  summer  it  rises  a  Httle  north  of  east  and  sets 
north  of  west,  but  in  our  winter  it  rises  south  of  east  and  sets  south  of 
west. 

The  intermediate  directions  are  called  Northeast,  Southeast,  South- 
west, and  Northwest.  Thus  the  direction  between  north  and  east  is 
northeast,  and  that  between  north  and  west  is  northwest. 

The  Compass  is  often  used  to  determine  directions.  This  instrument 
is  a  magnetized  needle,  balanced  on  a  pivot  and  suitably  mounted. 


Mariner's  Compass. 


Engineer's  Compass. 


NORTH 
STAR  fk 


When  allowed  to  settle  to  rest,  the  needle  always  points  to  the  magnetic 
north  pole.  The  magnetic  north  pole  is  near  the  geographical  north 
pole,  and  so  in  most  places  the  compass  indicates  nearly  a  north  and 
south  direction. 

The  North  Star.  —  Directions  can  be  more  accurately  determined  by 
an  observation  on  Polaris,  or  the  North  Star.  The  earth's  axis  points 
almost  directly  toward  this  star,  which 
is  therefore  always  very  nearly  over 
the  north  pole.  Hence  directions  on 
the  earth's  surface  toward  this  star  are 
very  nearly  north.  This  star  can  be 
found  by  the  aid  of  two  stars  called  the 
"  Pointers,"  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Dipper.  " 

Circles  of  Location.  —  In  order 
to  fix  the  location  of  places,  we 
imagine  two  classes  of  circles 
on  the  earth's  surface,  —  one  ex- 
tending east  and  west,  and  the 
other  north  and  south. 

The  Equator  and  Parallels.  — 
The  Equator  is  a  circle  drawn 
east  and  west  around  the  earth 
midway  between  the  poles.  It  marks  the  largest  circum- 
ference of  the  earth.  Parallels  are  circles  drawn  east 
and  west  around  the  earth  parallel  to  the  equator. 
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Meridians  are  half  circles  drawn  north  and  south  from 
pole  to  pole.  They  cross  the  equator  and  parallels  at 
right  angles. 

Latitude  is  the  distance  north  or  south  of  the  equa- 
tor.   It  is  reckoned  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds. 

The  latitude  of  the  equator  is  zero.  Parallels  or  places  north  of  the 
equator  are  in  north  latitude,  and  those  south  of  the  equator,  in  south 
latitude.  The  latitude  of  the  north  pole  is  90°  north,  and  that  of  the 
south  pole,  90°  south.  A  degree  of  latitude  is  everywhere  about  69 
miles  in  length. 

Longitude  is  the  distance  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  sec- 
onds of  any  meridian  east  or  west  of  a  given  meridian, 
called  the  Prime  or  Standard  meridian. 

The  prime  meridian  generally  used  is  the  meridian  of  the  observatory 
of  Greenwich,  in  London,  England. 

The  longitude  of  all  places  on  the  prime  meridian  is  zero.  All 
meridians  west  of  the  prime  meridian  for  halfway  round  the  earth 
(180°)  are  in  west  longitude.  All  meridians  east  of  the  prime  meridian 
for  halfway  round  the  earth  (180°)  are  in  east  longitude.  The  meridian 
of  180°  east  longitude  is  the  same  as  the  meridian  of  180°  west  longi- 
tude, and  is  exactly  halfway  round  the  earth  from  the  prime  meridian. 

The  meridians  are  farthest  apart  at  the  equator,  and  gradually  ap- 
proach one  another  toward  the  poles,  where  they  all  meet.  Hence  a 
degree  of  longitude  varies  in  length.  It  is  about  69  miles  long  at  the 
equator,  but  decreases  in  length  toward  the  poles,  where  it  has  no 
length  at  all. 

If  a  place  is  said  to  be  in  longitude  90°  west  and  latitude  45°  north, 
its  location  on  the  earth  is  exactly  described.  We  know  that  it  is  on  a 
meridian  one  fourth  the  way  round  the  earth  westward  from  the  prime 
meridian  ;  and  on  a  parallel  one  half  the  way  between  the  equator  and 
the  north  pole. 

Text  Questions.  —  What  is  rotation  of  the  earth?  the  axis?  the 
poles?  How  does  rotation  cause  succession  of  day  and  night?  What 
is  the  circle  of  illumination?  How  does  our  measurement  of  time 
depend  on  rotation  ? 

Name  the  four  principal  directions.  Explain  how  they  depend  on 
the  rotation  of  the  earth.    Describe  three  ways  to  find  these  directions. 

Name  and  describe  two  kinds  of  circles  of  location.  How  do  they 
depend  on  rotation  of  the  earth  ?  What  is  latitude  ?  How  is  it  reck- 
oned? What  is  longitude?  How  is  it  reckoned?  Of  what  use  are 
latitude  and  longitude  ? 

REVOLUTION  OF  THE  EARTH 

Revolution. —  Besides  its  daily  spinning  motion,  or 
rotation,  the  earth  revolves  bodily  around  the  sun  in  a 
path  called  the  Orbit.  The  time  required  for  the  earth 
to  complete  one  revolution  constitutes  a  Year. 

Inclination  of  the  Axis.  —  The  earth's  axis  leans  or 
inclines  23^°  from  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit.  It  always  leans  the  same  way  (as  shown  in  the 
next  diagram);  that  is,  the  axis  always  points  with  its 
north  pole  toward  the  north  star. 


The  Seasons.  —  The  revolution  of  the  earth,  together 
with  the  inclination  of  the  axis,  causes  the  succession 
of  the  seasons,  springs  summer^  atUumn,  and  winter. 

The  diagram  above  represents  the  earth  in  the  positions  in  its  orbit 
which  it  occupies  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.  Now  the 
earth  receives  its  heat  as  well  as  its  light  from  the  sun.  It  is  seen  that  in 
June  the  north  pole  and  more  than  half  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are 
on  the  heated  side  of  the  earth  ;  while  in  December  less  than  half  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  on  the  heated  side,  the  north  pole  then  being  in 
darkness.  As  more  than  half  the  northern  hemisphere  receives  heat  in 
June,  and  less  than  half  in  December,  the  northern  hemisphere  as  a 
whole  is  warmer  in  June  than  in  December.  These  are  the  seasons  of 
summer  and  winter  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  But  in  June,  when  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  receiving  most  heat,  the  southern  hemisphere  is 
receiving  the  least.  Hence,  when  it  is  summer  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, it  is  winter  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

In  March  and  in  September  just  half  of  each  hemisphere  is  receiving 
heat  from  the  sun,  and  neither  hemisphere  is  so  warm  as  in  summer  nor 
so  cold  as  in  winter.  These  are  the  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn.  But 
in  March,  when  it  is  spring  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  is  autumn  in 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

Length  of  Days  and  Nights.  —  The  inclination  of  the 
axis  causes  the  length  of  nights  to  change  at  different 
seasons  and  at  different  latitudes  on  the  earth.  At  the 
equator  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length  because 
at  all  seasons  just  half  the  equator  is  in  sunlight  and  the 
other  half  in  darkness  (see  the  diagrams).  In  March 
and  in  September,  when  both  the  poles  fall  on  the  circle 
of  illumination,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all  over  the 
earth.  At  all  other  times  the  days  and  nights  are  un- 
equal in  length  everywhere  except  on  the  equator.  The 
difference  is  greatest  in  June  and  December,  and  is 
greater  near  the  poles  than  near  the  equator. 


Jiuxe  Oece/mber 

Since  the  axis  inclines  23!^°  from  the  perpendicular,  in  June  and  in 
December  the  poles  are  23^°  from  the  line  of  illumination.  With  the 
earth  in  this  position,  it  is  seen  that  just  half  of  the  equator  is  in  light 
and  half  in  darkness ;  hence,  as  the  earth  rotates  on  the  axis  NS,  any 
place  on  the  equator  will  be  as  long  in  passing  through  the  light  as  in 
passing  through  the  darkness  ;  that  is,  the  days  and  nights  there  are  equal 
in  length.  None  of  the  parallels,  however,  are  divided  into  halves  by  the 
line  of  illumination  ;  the  part  of  each  parallel  in  the  light  is  either  greater 
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or  less  than  the  part  in  darkness.  Hence,  in  June  and  December  the 
days  and  nights  on  the  parallels  are  of  unequal  length  and  the  inequal- 
ity increases  toward  the  poles.  Notice  that  when  the  nights  are  short 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  they  are  long  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
In  the  regions  quite  near  the  poles  there  is  either  no  day  at  all  or  no  night 
at  all  in  June  and  December.  At  the  poles  themselves  it  is  either  con- 
tinuous day  or  continuous  night  for  six  months  —  from  March  to  Sep- 
tember, or  from  September  to  March. 

Zones.  —  The  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  and  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  enables  us  to 
divide  the  earth's  surface  into  five  zones  or  belts,  —  a 
Torrid  Zone  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  a  Frigid  Zone 
around  each  pole,  and  a  Temperate  Zone  between  the 
torrid  zone  and  each  frigid  zone. 

Owing  to  the  globular  shape  of  the  earth,  the  sun's  rays  fall  on  the 
earth  perpendicularly  only  at  the  center  of  the  lighted  hemisphere.  The 

rays  fall  more  and  more  ob- 
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liquely  toward  the  edge  of  the 
lighted  hemisphere,  and  at  its 
edge,  on  the  line  of  illumina- 
tion, the  rays  are  horizontal. 
In  March  the  perpendicular 
rays  fall  on  the  equator  and 
the  horizontal  rays  just  reach 
the  poles.    As  the  earth  ad- 
vances in  its  orbit,  the  edge  of 
the  lighted  hemisphere  moves 
way  from  the  poles  until  June,  when  its  center  is  23!^°  north  of  the 
.quator,  while  its  edge  is  23^^°  beyond  the  north  pole,  and  the  south 
oole  is  in  darkness  (see  diagram  below,  June). 

After  June  the  lighted  hemisphere  gradually  moves  back  again ;  by 
September  it  reaches  the  same  position  it  had  in  March,  and  in  Decem- 
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ber  its  center  is  23!"  south  of  the  equator.  Its  edge  is  then  23^°  beyond 
the  south  pole,  and  the  north  pole  is  in  darkness  (see  diagram,  Decem- 
ber). After  December  the  lighted  hemisphere  gradually  moves  back 
again  to  its  March  position,  and  so  on. 

Tropics  and  Torrid  Zone.  —  The  parallel  23^^°  north  of 
the  equator  is  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer^  and  the  par- 
allel 23!"  south  of  the  equator  is  called  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  The  space  between  the  tropics  is  called  the 
Torrid  Zone.  It  includes  all  places  on  the  earth  on  which 
the  sun  ever  shines  from  directly  overhead. 

Polar  Circles  and  Frigid  Zones.  —  The  parallels  23!*  from 
the  poles  are  called  Polar  Circles,  —  that  near  the  north 
pole  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  that  near  the  south  pole  the 
Antarctic  Circle.  The  spaces  within  the  polar  circles 
are  the  Frigid  Zones.  They  include  all  places  on  the 
earth  where  continuous  night  lasts  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  in  winter,  and  continuous  daylight  lasts  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  summer. 


The  Temperate  Zones.  —  The  spaces  between  the  Torrid 
and  the  Frigid  zones  are  called  Temperate  Zones.  They 
include  all  places  on  which  the  sun  never  shines  perpen- 
dicularly, but  which  have  a  period  of  daylight  and  a 
period  of  darkness  during  each  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Torrid  Zone  is  warm  throughout  the  year,  and  has  practically  no 
winter.  The  Temperate  zones  have  well-marked  winters  and  summers 
and  are  cooler  than  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  Frigid  zones  are  cold. 
Their  summers,  though  somewhat  warm,  are  not  long  enough  to  melt 
all  the  snow  and  ice  which  forms  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

When  the  sun  shines  perpendicularly  upon  a  given  surface,  more  of 
its  rays  fall  on  that  surface,  and  hence  make  it  warmer  than  when  the 
rays  fall  obHquely.  Thus  when  the  sun 
shines  perpendicularly  from  S,  it  is  seen 
that  six  rays  fall  on  the  surface  AB,  but 
when  it  shines  obliquely  from  S ,  only 
three  rays  fall  on  AB,  while  the  other 
three  fall  on  the  surface  BC.  The  Tor- 
rid Zone,  in  some  part  of  which  the  sun 
is  always  shining  perpendicularly,  must 
therefore  be  somewhat  warmer  than  the 
Temperate  zones,  where  the  rays  are  never  perpendicular,  and  much 
warmer  than  the  Frigid  zones,  which  receive  no  rays  during  part  of  the 
year,  and  only  very  oblique  rays  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Text  Questions.  —  What  motion  has  the  earth  besides  rotation  ?  What 
period  of  time  is  marked  by  one  revolution?  What  is  the  position  ol 
the  earth's  axis?  How  are  the  seasons  caused?  How  are  the  differ- 
ences in  the  length  of  days  and  nights  caused?  Why  are  the  tropica 
and  polar  circles  located  just  where  they  are  ?  Into  what  do  they  divide 
the  earth's  surface  ?    Explain  why  the  zones  differ  in  temperature. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  SEA 

Land  and  Water.  —  The  earth's  surface  is  not  immov- 
able. Some  parts  are  slowly  rising,  while  other  parts  are 
slowly  sinking.  Thus  were  produced  the  great  regions  of 
elevation  constituting  the  Land,  while  the  great  region 
of  depression  is  filled  with  water  and  forms  the  Sea. 
Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  earth's  surface  is  land,  and 
three  fourths  is  water. 

On  the  maps,  pp.  12,  13,  the  directions  north  and  south  are  indicated 
by  the  meridians  which  converge  at  the  north  pole  and  at  the  south  pole. 
East  and  west  are  indicated  by  the  equator  and  the  parallels  which  are 
drawn  across  the  meridians.  Each  of  these  maps  represents  half  of  the 
spherical  earth,  or  a  hemisphere. 

The  Continents.  —  The  land  of  the  earth  lies  mostly 
in  three  great  masses  called  Continents  ;  the  Eastern,  the 
Western,  and  the  Australian  Continent. 

There  are  many  indications  that  in  the  great  unexplored  region 
around  the  south  pole  there  is  a  fourth  continent,  always  covered  with 
snow  and  ice,  somewhat  larger  than  Australia.  This  is  sometimes  called 
the  Antarctic  Continent. 

The  Eastern  Continent  comprises  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  each  of  which  is  called  a  Grand  Division.  The 
Western  Continent  comprises  two  grand  divisions.  North 
America  and  South  America.  The  Australian  Conti- 
nent includes  Australia.  Find  the  three  continents  on 
the  hemisphere  maps,  pp.  12,  13. 
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Islands. 

Islands. — An  Island  is  a  small  body  of  land  sur- 
rounded by  water.  A  group  of  islands  is  called  an 
Archipelago. 

A  Continental  island  is  one  lying  near  a  continent  and  separated 
from  it  by  shallow  water.  Such  islands  have  rocks,  plants,  and  animals 
similar  to  those  of  the  adjacent  mainland. 

An  Oceanic  island  is  usually  small  and  is  situated  far  out  in  the  ocean. 
It  is  separated  from  the  continents  by  very  deep  water.  The  rocks  and 
native  plants  and  animals  of  oceanic  islands  always  differ  greatly  from 

those  of  the  continents.  Oceanic  islands 
are  often  of  volcanic  origin,  but  many 
are  also  formed  by  little  animals  called 
Coral  Polyps,  which  live  in  the  sea. 

Coast  Forms  of  Land.  —  The 

sea  and  land  meet  in  an  irreo;u- 
lar  line  called  the  Coast  Line, 
and  the  land  bordering  the  sea 
is  called  the  Coast.  The  irregu- 
larities  of  the  coast  line  cause 
such  coast  forms  as  peninsulas,  isthmuses,  and  capes. 

A  Peninsula  is  a  body  of  land  almost  surrounded  by 
water.  The  word  peninsula  means  "  almost  an  island." 
An  Isthmus  is  a  neck  of  land  connecting  two  larger 
bodies  of  land.  Find  a  peninsula  and  an  isthmus  on 
the  maps  on  pp.  12,  13. 

A  Cape  is  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  water. 
Capes  are  sometimes  called 
Points.  A  high,  rocky  cape 
is  called  a  Promontojy,  Head, 
or  Headlaiid.  Low,  sandy 
capes  are  called  Spits,  or,  if 
curved,  Hooks  or  Bills. 

The  Sea  is  a  continuous  body 
of  salt  water,  which  covers 
three  fourths  of  the  solid  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  The  average 
depth  of  the  sea  is  about  two 
and  a  half  miles,  but  in  some 
places  the  sea  is  about  six 
miles  deep. 


The  sea  bottom  is  much  smoother  than  the  surface  of  the  land.  Nearly 
all  the  slopes  on  the  sea  bottom  are  gentle,  but  the  slope  from  the  edge 
of  the  land  down  to  the  true  region  of  depression  is  often  abrupt.  This 
part  of  the  sea  bottom  —  covered  with  water  less  than  one  mile  deep  — 
togetlier  with  the  continents,  is  sometimes  called  the  Continental Plaieatc. 

Divisions  of  the  Sea.  —  For  convenience  the  continuous 
sea  is  divided  by  the  continents  and  polar  circles  into 
five  oceans,  called  the  Pacific^  the  Atlantic,  the  Indian, 
the  Arctic,  and  the  Antarctic.  From  pp.  12,  13,  tell  the 
direction  of  each  ocean  from  the  adjacent  continents. 

Arms  of  the  Sea.  —  The  sea  indents  the  coast  of  the 
land  and  forms  passages  between  the  continents  and  the 
continental  islands.  These  arms  and  passages  constitute 
seas,  bays,  gulfs,  straits,  and  sounds. 

A  Sea,  Gulf,  or  Bay  is  an  arm  of  the  ocean  extending 
into  the  land  and  partly  inclosed  by  it.  Bays  are  often  arms 
of  gulfs  and  seas.  Nearly  all  seas  are  large ;  gulfs  and 
bays  are  often  quite  small.  Deep,  narrow  bays  with  high, 
steep  shores  are  called  Fiords.    They  have  been  formed 
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Coast  Forms  of  Land. 

by  the  sinking  of  vaUeys  partly  below  sea  level.  An  Estu- 
ary is  a  narrow  bay  extending  some  distance  inland. 
Estuaries  are  usually  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Like  fiords, 
they  have  been  formed  by  the  subsidence  of  the  land. 
A  Bight  is  a  broad,  open  bay. 

A  Strait  is  a  narrow  passage  of  water  connecting  two 
larger  bodies  of  water.  Wider  passages  of 
water  are  often  called  Channels. 

Sounds  are  shallow  passages  or  shallow 
bodies  of  water,  usually  near  the  mainland. 

Text  Questions.  —  What  movements  has  the  earth's 
surface?  What  were  produced  by  these  movements? 
What  does  the  region  of  elevation  form  ?  What  occupies 
the  region  of  depression?  What  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  land?  What  is  a  continent?  How  many  conti- 
nents are  there  ?  What  is  an  island  ?  Describe  two 
classes  of  islands.  What  is  an  archipelago?  Describe 
the  coast  line.  What  is  a  peninsula?  an  isthmus?  What 
is  a  cape?  What  can  you  say  of  the  sea  and  its  bottom? 
How  is  the  sea  divided?  Name  the  five  oceans.  What 
is  a  sea?  Name  one.  What  is  a  gulf  or  bay?  What  is 
a  fiord  ?  How  is  it  formed  ?  What  is  an  estuary  ?  How 
is  it  formed?  What  is  a  strait? 
What  is  a  sound? 


What  is  a  channel? 


Questions  on  the 
Maps  of  the  Hemi- 
spheres.—  What  conti 
nent  is  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere?    What  two  conti- 
nents are  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere? 
Which  continent  is  the  largest?   Which  one 
is  the  smallest?    Which  hemisphere,  the  eastern  or 
the  western,  contains  the  more  land?    Which  contains  the  more  water? 

Name  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  Western  Continent.  By  what 
isthmus  are  they  connected?  What  group  of  islands  lies  between  these 
grand  divisions?  Name  the  large  island  northeast  of  North  America. 
What  island  east  of  Greenland  is  partly  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and 
partly  in  the  Western? 

Name  the  three  grand  divisions  in  the  Eastern  Continent.  What 
isthmus  connects  two  of  these  grand  divisions?  Europe  and  Asia  are 
often  classed  together  as  a  single  grand  division  called  Eurasia.  What 
islands  are  off  the  west  coast  of  Europe?  What  part  of  Asia  extends 
into  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Where  is  the  Australian  Continent  ?  What  large  group  of  islands  lies 
between  Asia  and  AustraHa?  Is  Australia  in  the  northern  or  southern 
hemisphere  ?  Compare  the  amounts  of  land  in  the  northern  and  south- 
ern hemispheres. 


What  peninsulas 
are  in  the  Eastern 
Continent  ?  in  the  West- 
em  Continent?  Find  several 
prominent  capes  of  the  Eastern 
Continent ;  several  capes  of  the  West- 
ern Continent. 
What  ocean  surrounds  the  south  polar  region? 
What  ocean  extends  northward  between  America  on  one  side  and  Africa 
and  Europe  on  the  other  ?  between  Africa  and  Australia  ?  between  Aus- 
tralia and  Asia  on  one  side  and  America  on  the  other?  What  branch 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  surrounds  the  north  pole  ?  What  oceans  border 
North  America?  Eurasia  ?  Africa?  Australia?  Which  ocean  is  long  and 
narrow  ? 

What  large  seac,  gulfs,  or  bays  indent  the  coast  of  the  Eastern  Conti- 
nent? of  the  Western  Continent?  of  the  Australian  Continent?  What 
sea  and  strait  are  between  Europe  and  Africa?  between  Asia  and  Africa? 
What  sea  is  between  South  America  and  North  America?  What  strait 
is  between  Asia  and  North  America?  What  waters  does  it  connect? 
What  strait  separates  South  America  from  Tierra  del  Fuego?  Europe 
from  the  British  Isles?  Asia  from  Sumatra?  Australia  from  New 
Guinea?  from  Tasmania?  What  channel  is  between  Africa  and  Mada- 
gascar? 
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MOVEMENTS  OF 
THE  SEA 

Waves  are  ridges  of 
water  caused  by  the  friction 
of  the  wind.     The  wave  motion 
moves  forward  rapidly,  but  the  water 
itself  moves  up  and  down,  advancing  in  the  top  of  the 
wave  and  retreating  in  the  trough  of  the  wave. 

Wind  waves  vary  in  height  from  mere  ripples  to  great  ridges  of  water 
forty  feet  in  height.  But  they  do  not  affect  the  water  to  any  great  depth. 
When  waves  approach  a  coast  where  the  water  is  shallow,  the  lower  part 
of  the  wave  drags  on  the  sea  bottom,  while  the  upper  part  rolls  forward 
toward  the  coast.    This  action  forms  Breakers. 

Tides.  —  In  addition  to  waves  caused  by  the  wind,  there 
are  in  the  sea  broad,  low  waves  that  approach  the  coast  at 
regular  intervals.  This  causes  the  water  to  rise  grad- 
ually  higher  and  higher  along  the  seashore  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  gradually  to  recede  for  several  hours. 


attraction 

sun  and  moon.    When  the  water  is  ris- 
ing it  is  called  Flood  Tide ;  when  falling,  Ebb  Tide. 

The  time  between  one  high  tide  and  the  next  is  twelve  hours  and 
twenty-six  minutes,  so  there  are  two  high  tides  and  two  low  tides  every 
twenty-five  hours. 
,eii>sTO«u»R.TEH       Twice  each  month  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth 
j  are  in  the  same  Hne  and  the  sun  and  moon 

I  \      act  together,  producing  a  very  high  tide, 

/veapirw.  \      called  Spring  Tide.    About  one  week 

MOOH 
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after  each  spring  tide,  the  sun  and  moon 
act  at  right  angles  on  the  earth.  The 
resulting  difference  in  attraction  causes  a 
very  low  tide  called  Neap  Tide. 
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Copytig/U,  ItKtO,  by  Detroit  Photographic  Co. 

A  Beach  (Southern  Maine). 

The  ordinary  height  of  the  tides  depends  very  much  upon  the  depth 
of  the  water  and  the  shape  of  the  coasts.  In  midocean,  far  from  land, 
the  tides  are  not  perceptible.  On  a  straight,  open  coast,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tides  may  be  four  to  six  feet,  but  at  the  head  of  open-mouthed, 
funnel-shaped  bays,  it  may  be  ten  times  as  great. 

Currents  traverse  the  ocean  in  well-defined  "  paths." 
The  movement  is  generally  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  and  consequently  currents  are  thought  to 
be  caused  chiefly  by  them. 

In  the  Torrid  Zone  there  is  a  broad  equatorial  current 
flowing  westward  across  the  oceans.  In  the  Temperate 
zones  the  ocean  water  drifts  eastward.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  oceans  the  equatorial  current  divides,  one 
part  flowing  north,  and  the  other  part  south,  as  warm 
currents.  These  unite  with  the  eastward  drift  in  the 
Temperate  zones.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  oceans  the 
drift  of  the  Temperate  Zone  bends  toward  the  equator 
as  a  cool  current,  and  unites  with  the  equatorial  current. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  north  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  warm  northward- 
flowing  current  seems  to  issue  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  so  is  called 
the  Gulf  Stream.  The  warm  water  of  this  current  drifts  eastward 
across  the  ocean  toward  the  coast  of  Europe,  where  part  of  it  turns 
northward  and  keeps  the  coast  free  from  ice  far  into  the  Frigid  Zone. 
The  cold  Labrador  current  flows  southward  along  the  American  coast 
out  of  the  western  side  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  Kurosiwo,  or  Japan  current,  corresponds  to 
the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Atlantic. 

Broad  Antarctic  Currents  enter  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian 
oceans  and  drift  against  Africa,  South  America,  and  Australia. 

Work  of  Waves  and  Tides.  —  The  force  of  waves  may  be 
very  great.  When  they  strike  against  a  rocky  coast  they 
break  off  fragments  of  rock,  roll  them  about,  and  finally 
reduce  them  to  gravel,  sand,  and  fine  silt.  The  water 
carries  the  finer  materials  out  toward  the  sea  and  de- 
posits them  where  the  water  is  quiet. 

Beaches.  —  Tidal  currents  and  winds  carry  the  sand 
and  silt  from  certain  parts  of  the  seacoast  and  deposit 
them  at  other  parts,  as  a  gentle  slope  of  sand  or  gravel 
extending  downward  from  the  level  of  the  highest  tides. 
This  gentle  slope  of  sand  or  gravel  is  called  a  Beach, 

Great  storm  waves  break  at  some  distance  out  from  a 
coast  and  deposit  their  load  of  sand  and  silt.  These 
deposits  grow  upward,  forming  first  sunken  Sand  Bars, 
and  then,  when  above  sea  level,  Barrier  Beaches.,  fringing 


the  coast.  The  quiet  water  between  the  coast  and  the 
barrier  beach  is  known  as  a  Lagoon. 

Hooks  and  Spits.  —  Tidal  currents  at  the  mouths  of 
bays  or  rivers  often  cause  eddies  in  which  silt  is  deposited 
to  form  sand  bars,  many  of  which  take  the  curved  shape 
of  the  eddy  and  form  sandy  Hooks  and  Spits.  Sand 
bars  are  often  formed  outside  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

Map  Exercise  on  Currents  (see  maps  pp.  12,  13).  —  What  cur- 
rent flows  along  the  equator  between  Africa  and  South  America?  Wiiat 
effect  does  the  eastern  angle  of  South  America  have  upon  this  current  ? 
What  name  is  given  to  the  south  branch  ?  What  current  is  formed  by 
the  north  branch  ?  Trace  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  map.  What  is  the 
direction  of  the  currents  passing  Greenland?  How  is  the  Benguela 
current  formed?  Trace  the  Kurosiwo  on  the  map.  What  name  has 
this  current  on  its  return  toward  the  equator  past  North  America? 
What  currents  are  in  the  south  Pacific  ?  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ? 

Text  Questions.  —  Name  the  three  movements  of  the  sea.  How 
are  waves  caused  ?  How  are  breakers  caused  ?  What  are  tides?  How 
are  they  caused  ?  How  do  they  differ  from  waves  ?  What  are  ocean 
currents?  How  are  they  caused?  What  is  the  general  direction  of 
ocean  currents  ?  Describe  the  Gulf  Stream ;  the  Kurosiwo  ;  the  Labra- 
dor current ;  the  Antarctic  currents.  How  do  waves  affect  a  rocky 
coast?  What  are  beaches  and  how  are  they  formed?  Describe  the 
formation  of  barrier  beaches ;  of  hooks  and  spits. 

RELIEF  FORMS  OF  LAND 

The  Land  Surface  in  GeneraL  —  In  comparison  with  the 
sea  bottom,  the  surface  of  the  land  is  rough  and  uneven. 
It  is  diversified  with  plateaus  and  plains,  mountains,  hills, 
and  valleys.    These  constitute  the  Relief  of  the  land. 


A  Plain  (Montana). 

Highlands  and  Lowlands.  —  The  average  height  of  the 
land  is  a  little  more  than  2000  feet ;  therefore  all  lands 
higher  than  2000  feet  above  sea  level  may  be  called 
Highlands,  and  those  lower.  Lowlands. 

Plains  and  Plateaus.  —  A  Plain  is  a  nearly  level  tract 
of  land.  High  plains  are  usually  called  Plateaus  or 
Table-lands.  Small  flat-topped  table-lands  are  some- 
times called  Mesas.  The  surface  of  plateaus  is  usually 
more  broken  and  irregular  than  that  of  lowland  plains. 
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A  Volcano  (Popocatepetl,  Mexico) 


Mountains.  —  A  Mountain  is  a  great  elevation  of  land 
much  higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  Mountains 
usually  occur  in  long,  narrow  ridges  or  Ranges.  A  moun- 
tain Chain  is  a  number  of  mountain  ranges  nearly  in 
line.  A  mountain  System  is  made  up  of  all  the  moun- 
tains or  mountain  chains  in  one 
section  of  the  land.  The  ranges 
in  a  system  are  often  roughly 
parallel. 

Mountains  are  formed  by  the  wrin- 
kling and  folding  of  the  earth's  crust. 
These  wrinkles  and  folds,  however,  are 
usually  much  worn  and  modified  by  the 
action  of  water  and  ice.  This  wearing 
away  of  the  folds  leaves  the  crest  or  sum- 
mit of  most  mountain  ridges  very  uneven. 


move  up  or  down  more  than  on  the  other  side. 

a  Fault. 


Such  a  crack  is  called 


Any  part  of  the  crest  rising  much  above  the  general 
elevation  of  the  range  is  called  a  Peak,  while  low  places 
in  the  crest  are  called  Gaps. 

Mountain  chains  with  a  very  much  notched  or  irregu- 
lar crest  are  sometimes  called  Sierras.  Sierra  means 
"  saw." 


A  Geyser  (Wyomingj. 


Volcanoes.  —  In  some  places  melted  rock,  steam,  and 
hot  gases  sometimes  escape  or  are  thrown  violently  from 
cracks  and  faults.  Such  action  is  called  a  Volcanic  Erup- 
tion, and  the  place  from  which 
the  hot  materials  escape  is  called 
a  Volcano. 

The  molten  rock  or  Lava  which  escapes 
cools  and  accumulates  around  the  open- 
ing, and  forms  a  volcanic  mountain,  which 
is  usually  cone-shaped.  The  cup-shaped 
depression  on  the  mountain  from  which  the 
hot  materials  escape  is  called  the  Crater. 

Few  volcanoes  are  continually  in  erup- 
tion. Usually  there  are  between  eruptions 
irregular  intervals  of  several  years,  during 
which  the  volcano  appears  dead.    But  an 
eruption  at  last  proves  the  volcano  to  be  still  Active.  After 
a  long  time,  however,  perhaps  several  hundred  years,  the 
eruptions  cease,  and  the  volcano  is  said  to  be  Extinct. 

Valleys.  —  A  Valley  is  a  continuous  de- 
pression below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
country.  A  narrow,  steep-sided  valley  is 
called  a  Gorge  or  Canyon,  and  a  narrow 
gorge  through  which  a  river  flows  across  a 
mountain  ridge,  appearing  to  cut  it  in  two, 
is  often  called  a  Water  Gap, 

Text  Questions.  —  What  are  the  relief  forms  of  land? 
What  is  the  average  height  of  the  land  ?  What  are 
highlands?  lowlands?  What  is  a  plain?  a  plaleau? 
What  is  a  mountain?  a  mountain  chain?  a  mountain 
system?  Describe  the  formation  of  a  mountain.  What 
is  a  hill  ?  a  divide  ?  What  is  an  earthquake  ?  How  are 
earthquakes  caused  ?  Define  and  describe  a  volcano. 
What  is  the  crater  ?  What  is  a  valley  ?  What  is  a  canyon  ? 


Hills  are  elevations  lower  than  mountains,  and  usually 
result  from  the  gradual  wearing  and  washing  away  of 
the  surface  around  them  by  rain  and  running  water. 

Divides.  —  The  summit  of  every  ridge  of  mountains 
is  a  Divide,  because  it  divides  the  rain  water  which 
flows  down  one  slope,  from  that  which  flows  down  the 
other  slope.  The  line  where  the  tops  of  two  imper- 
ceptible slopes  meet  in  the  lowlands  is  also  a  divide. 

Earthquakes.  —  The  folding  of  the  earth's  crust  into 
mountain  ridges  never  occurs  all  at  once.  Each  fold 
was  the  result  of  countless  slight  movements  extending 
over  thousands  of  years.  Such  movements  of  the  earth's 
crust  still  occur,  not  only  in  mountain  regions,  but  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  movements  are  often 
accompanied  by  the  breaking  of  the  deeply  buried  rock 
layers,  the  jar  of  which  causes  an  Earthquake,  or  trem- 
bling of  the  earth's  surface,  for  many  miles  around. 

The  trembling  is  usually  very  slight,  but  sometimes  it  is  so  violent 
that  the  strongest  buildings  are  shaken  down.  Sometimes  the  breaking 
of  the  rock  layers  which  causes  an  earthquake  cracks  the  rock  clear  up 
to  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  rocks  on  one  side  of  the  crack  or  fissure 


CONTINENTAL  WATERS 


Amount.  —  All  the  water  on  the  land  is  supplied  by 
rain,  snow,  and  dew.  Enough  is  supplied  to  the  land 
each  year  to  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  water  fifty  inches 
deep.  About  one  third  of  this  water,  however,  disap- 
pears into  the  atmosphere  again  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

Springs.  —  About  one  third  of  the  water  which  falls  on 
the  land  soaks  into  the  ground,  and  percolates  through 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks  to  great  depths.  Part  of  this 
Ground  Water  from  the  higher  lands  may  reach  the  sur- 
face in  lower  land  and  issue  forth  as  a  Spring. 

Ground  water  in  soaking  downward  may  come  into  contact  with  lay- 
ers of  hot  rock,  and  issue  forth  as  a  Hot  or  Thermal  spring.  If  the 
rock  be  hot  enough  to  turn  some  of  the  water  into  steam,  Geysers  may 
be  formed.  These  geysers  are  hot  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are 
thrown  high  into  the  air  at  somewhat  regular  intervals. 

Ground  water,  especially  when  hot,  dissolves  the  minerals  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  When  the  waters  of  springs  are  strongly  charged 
with  minerals  in  solution  they  are  called  Mineral  springs. 

Caverns.  —  Long-continued  dissolving  of  rock  layers 
beneath  the  surface  forms  Caves,  or  Caverns,  sometimes 
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A  Brook. 

many  miles  in  extent.  The  largest  and  most  beautiful 
caverns  are  found  in  limestone  regions,  for  limestone  is 
easily  dissolved  by  water. 

Streams.  —  About  one  third  of  the  rain  that  falls  on  the 
land  collects  in  streams^  and  flows  to  the  sea. 

A  River  is  a  large  stream  of  water  flowing  through  the 
land.    Creeks,  Brooks,  and  Rills  are  smaller  than  rivers. 

Parts  of  Streams.  —  Streams  have  their  origin  in 
springs,  swamps,  and  melting  snow  and  ice.  The  place 
of  origin  is  called  the  Source.  The  Mouth  is  the  place 
where  a  stream  flows  into  another  body  of  water.  The 
bed  in  which  a  stream  flows  is  called  its  Chaimel. 

Stream  Systems  and  Basins.  —  Nearly  every  stream  is 
joined  by  smaller  streams,  which  flow  into  it  from  either 
side,  and  are  called  its  Branches,  Tributaries,  or  Afflu- 
ents. A  stream  System  is  a  river  with  all  its  tributaries. 
A  stream  Basin  is  all  the  land  drained  by  a  river  and  its 
tributaries. 

Lakes.  —  A  Lake  is  a  body  of  water  situated  entirely 
within  the  land.    Ponds  are  small  lakes. 

Lake  basins  are  depressions  in  the  land.  They  have  been  formed 
(i)  by  the  wrinkhng  of  the  earth's  crust,  (2)  by  the  damming  of  valleys, 
(3)  by  moving  masses  of  snow  and  ice  wearing  away  basins  in  the  land. 

Water  collects  in  the  depressions  until  it  runs  over  the  surrounding 
rim,  or  until  evaporation  balances  the  inflow  of  water.  Hence  lakes  are 
of  two  classes,  —  those  with  outlets  and  those  7vith  no  outlets.  Lakes 
with  no  outlets  are  usually  salt,  for  only  pure 
water  is  lost  by  evaporation,  and  the  impuri- 
ties brought  in  by  the  inlets  accumulate  in 
the  lake.  Lakes  with  outlets  are  usually  fresh, 
because  the  salts  can  not  accumulate. 

Text  Questions.  —  How  is  the  land  sup- 
plied with  water  ?  In  what  three  ways  does 
this  water  leave  the  land  where  it  falls? 
Describe  what  becomes  of  that  part  which 
sinks  into  the  ground.  How  are  hot  and 
mineral  springs  caused?  How  and  where 
are  caverns  formed?  What  is  a  geyser? 
How  are  streams  formed  ?  What  is  a  river  ? 
In  what  do  rivers  originate  ?  What  are  the 
parts  of  a  river?  What  is  a  tributary?  What 
is  a  river  system?  a  river  basin?  What  is 
a  lake?  How  are  lake  basins  formed? 
Name  and  define  the  two  classes  of  lakes. 


Rock  VViiAiHERiNG  (Montana) 


EROSION 

All  land  surfaces  are  constantly  being  worn  down  by 
the  weather,  by  winds,  and  by  running  water.  This 
wearing  down  of  the  land  is  called  Erosion. 

Weathering.  —  Rain  water  dissolves  some  part  of  the 
surface  rocks,  and  what  is  left  then  slowly  crumbles  to 
pieces.  Water  expands  in  freezing,  hence  when  the 
ground  water  freezes  in  the  fine  crevices  of  rocks  they 
are  broken  into  finer  and  finer  pieces,  until  at  last  they 
are  reduced  to  gravel,  sand,  and  mud.  This  slow  break- 
ing up  of  rocks  is  called  Weathering. 

Transportation.  —  The  rock  waste  produced  by  weath- 
ering is  slowly  moved  down  the  slopes  of  the  land  by  its 
weight,  by  winds,  and  by  the  wash  of  the  rain.  Finally 
it  reaches  some  creek  or  river,  and  by  it  is  carried  away 
as  sand  and  mud  toward  the  sea.  This  is  called  Trans- 
portation. 

Corrasion  Every  stream  carries  with  it  some  sand  or 

mud.  When  the  flow  is  rapid  this  material  acts  as  a  file 
or  sandpaper  on  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  wears  it 
deeper.    This  is  called  Corrasion. 

A  stream  with  a  rapid  current  can  carry  more  rock  particles  and 
much  larger  ones  than  a  stream  with  a  more  gentle  current.  Hence 
rapid  streams  generally  deepen  their  beds  more  than  do  streams  with 
gentle  currents. 

The  cutting  may  go  on  until  the  stream  bed  is  corraded  or  cut  down 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Sediment.  —  When  the  flow  of  a  muddy  stream  be- 
comes slower,  some  of  its  load  of  sand  and  mud  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  forming  a  layer  of  Sediment  on  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  Each  time  the  stream  is  muddy  and  becomes 
clear  a  new  layer  of  sediment  is  laid  down.  But  if  the 
current  later  becomes  more  rapid,  it  picks  up  the  sedi- 
ment again  from  its  bed,  and  carries  it  farther  on.  In 
this  way  the  sediment  may  at  last  be  laid  down  on  the  sea 
bottom  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 

Formation  of  Valleys.  —  Nearly  all  the  valleys  on  the 
land  have  been  formed  by  erosion.  Streams  flowing  in  the 
depressions  of  the  land  corrade  their  beds,  and  thus  make 
the  depressions  deeper,  while  weathering  on  the  slopes 

of  depressions  broadens  them. 
Thus  valleys  grow  deeper  by  cor- 
rasion and  wider  by  weathering. 

In  highland  regions,  where  the  slopes  are 
usually  steep,  streams  flow  swiftly,  and  may 
deepen  the  valleys  faster  than  weathering 
can  widen  them.  For  this  reason  highland 
valleys  are  usually  in  the  form  of  deep,  nar- 
row gorges  or  canyons. 

In  lowland  regions,  where  the  slopes  are 
gentle,  the  streams  flow  slowly,  and  often 
can  not  deepen  the  valleys  so  fast  as  they 
are  widened  by  weathering.  Hence  in  low- 
land regions  the  valleys  are  usually  broad 
and  shallow. 

The  widening  of  valleys  slowly  wears  away 
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A  Cascade. 


the  hills  between  them.  Thus,  after  many  ages,  the  hills  may  be  worn 
entirely  away  by  erosion,  and  a  hilly  region  may  become  an  almost  level 
lowland  plain.    Such  a  plain  made  by  erosion  is  called  a  Peneplain. 

Rapids  and  Ripples.  —  A  stream  with  a  gentle  current 
is  often  unable  to  carry  away  quickly  all  the  sand  and 
gravel  brought  into  it  by  its  swift  tributaries.  A  deposit, 
or  Bar,  of  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders,  therefore,  often 
forms  in  the  main  stream  just  below  the  mouth  of  a  swift 
tributary.  Such  deposits  act  as  dams,  over  which  the 
stream  rushes  swiftly,  forming  Rapids  or  Ripples,  while 
above  each  dam  the  stream,  at  low  water,  is  a  long  Reach, 
or  pool,  having  a  very  gentle  current.  Dams  and  rapids 
may  also  be  formed  where  a  stream  flows  over  inclined 
layers  of  hard  rock,  which  it  can  not  wear  away  so 
quickly  as  it  does  the  softer 
rock  above  and  below. 

Cataracts  are  formed  when 
the  rock  layers  are  nearly 
level  and  the  softer  rocks  be- 
neath are  eroded  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  a  perpen- 
dicular plunge  of  the  water. 
Small  cataracts  are  called 
Cascades. 

Deltas.  —  When  a  stream 
flows  into  a  body  of  quiet 
water,  nearly  all  its  load  of 
mud  and  sand  sinks  to  the 
bottom.    This  deposit  may 
accumulate  until  it  reaches  the  surface 
of  the  water.    It  then  becomes  a  tract  of 
low,  marshy  land,  which  divides  the  stream 
into  several  channels,  and  causes  it  to 
have  several  mouths  instead  of  one.  Such 
a  tract  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream 
is  called  a  Delta,  because  some  deposits 
of  this  kind  have  roughly  the  shape  of 
the  Greek  letter  delta,  A. 

Deltas  are  very  apt  to  be  formed  where  streams 
flow  into  lakes  or  seas  having  no  tidal  currents.  The 
delta  deposit  constantly  extends  outward,  and  may  eventually  entirely 
fill  up  a  lake,  and  convert  it  first  into  a  swamp  and  then  into  dry  land. 


Text  Questions.  —  What  is  erosion  ?  What  is  weathering  of  rock, 
and  how  is  it  caused  ?  In  what  ways  is  the  movement  of  rock  particles 
caused?  Define  corrasion,  and  explain  how  it  is  caused.  Define  and 
explain  sediment.  How  are  valleys  formed?  how  deepened?  how 
widened  ?  Describe  highland  valleys  and  explain  how  they  are  formed. 
Describe  and  explain  lowland  valleys.  What  is  a  peneplain  ?  How  are 
peneplains  formed?  How  are  rapids  and  ripples  formed?  cataracts? 
deltas?  flood  plains? 

THE  ATMOSPHERE 

The  Air.  —  The  earth  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 

of  air,  which  is  at  least  fifty  miles  thick  and  probably 

much  thicker.    Air  is  a  mixture  of  several  gases.  One 

of  these  gases  in  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere  is  the 

vapor  of  water.    It  is  the  source  of  clouds,  rain,  and  snow. 

The  air  presses  on  the  earth  at  sea  level  with  a  weight  of  nearly  fif- 
teen pounds  on  each  square  inch.    This  pressure  is  determined  by  an 
instrument  called  the  Barometer.  As  we  ascend  into  the  air  there  is 
less  of  the  atmosphere  above  us,  and  its  pressure  therefore  decreases. 

Weather  and  Climate.  —  The  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  any  time,  with  respect  to  the  heat,  moisture, 
and  movement  of  the  air,  constitutes  Weather.  The 


Flood  Plains.  —  During  a  freshet  a  stream  swells  to 
greater  width  and  deposits  sediment  along  its  margins, 
where  the  current  is  less  than  near  the  center.  When  the 
freshet  subsides,  this  deposit  is  left  as  a  coating  of  mud  on 
the  land  that  was  flooded.  Each  freshet  leaves  a  fresh 
coating  of  mud  on  top  of  those  left  before.  Thus  a  strip 
of  smooth,  fertile  "  bottom  land  "  is  at  last  built  up  nearly 
to  high  water  level  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a  stream. 
This  strip  of  bottom  land  is  called  a  Flood  Plain.  The 
river  flows  in  a  winding  channel,  which  gradually  shifts 
about  in  the  flood  plain. 


OopyriffJU,  1900,  by  Detroit  I'hotograpkic  Co 

A  Flood  Plain  (Connecticut  River, 
Massachusetts)  . 

weather  and  the  weather 
changes  that  are  usual  at 
any  place  throughout  the 
year,  taken  one  year  with 
another,  constitute  the  Cli- 
mate of  that  place. 

Heating  of  the  Atmosphere. 
—  The  temperature  of  the 
air  is  ascertained  by  an  in- 
Thermometer.    When  the  rays  of 


Rapids  (Niagara  River). 

strument  called  the 

the  sun  pass  through  the  atmosphere  they  heat  it  but 
slightly.  They  heat  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  This  heat  is  then  radiated  back  into  the 
lower  layers  of  the  atmosphere,  giving  it  most  of  its 
heat.  Thus  the  atmosphere  gets  most  of  its  heat  from 
the  surface  upon  which  it  rests. 

Heat  Belts.  —  Therefore  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere, 
like  that  of  the  earth's  surface,  decreases  from  the  equa- 
tor toward  the  poles.  The  following  map  shows  the 
climatic  or  heat  belts  into  which  the  earth  is  sometimes 
divided.  There  are  a  hot  belt,  two  temperate  belts,  and 
two  cold  belts,  corresponding  roughly  with  the  zones. 
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Heat  Belts. 


The  boundaries  of  the  heat  belts  are  isothermal  lines  —  that  is,  hnes 
drawn  through  places  having  the  same  temperature.  On  this  map  all 
parts  of  the  earth  whose  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  warmer  than 
70°  are  included  in  the  hot  belt,  and  all  parts  whose  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  colder  than  30°  are  included  in  the  cold  belts.  The  map  shows  the 
heat  belts  as  they  are  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  sun  is  vertical 
over  the  equator.  But  these  belts  lie  much  farther  north  in  July,  when 
the  sun  is  nearly  vertical  over  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  farther  south 
in  January,  when  the  sun  is  nearly  vertical  over  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

Heating  of  Land  and  Water.  —  The  boundaries  of  the 
heat  belts  are  quite  irregular.  Both  the  hot  belt  and  the 
northern  cold  belt  are  wider  over  the  continents  than 
over  the  oceans.  This  is  caused  partly  by  ocean  cur- 
rents, but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  sea  heats  and  cools 
more  slowly  than  the  land. 

(i)  The  sun's  rays  penetrate  and  warm  the  water  to  a  considerable 
depth.  Thus  the  heat  is  distributed  through  a  large  depth  of  water, 
while  it  is  concentrated  at  the  surface  of  the  land.  (2)  Part  of  the 
heat  falling  on  water  is  used  up  in  causing  evaporation,  and  does  not 
affect  the  temperature  of  the  water.  (3)  The  ocean  currents  cause  an 
interchange  of  the  warm  equatorial  and  cold  polar  waters.  Water  cools 
slowly,  because  when  it  cools  at  the  surface  it  becomes  heavier  and 
sinks,  forcing  the  warmer,  lighter  water  below  to  rise.  Thus  the  sea 
can  not  become  very  much  warmer  or  cooler  at  one  time  than  at  another, 
while  the  land  may  be  very  cold  in  winter  and  very  warm  in  summer. 

Classes  of  Climate.  —  Because  the  atmosphere  gets  most  of  its  heat 
from  the  surface  on  which  it  rests,  and  because  land  and  water  surfaces 
are  affected  so  differently  by  the  sun's  rays,  climates  are  sometimes 
classified  as  continental  and  oceanic.  A  Continental  climate  is  very 
changeable,  with  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It  prevails  over  the 
interior  of  the  continents.  An  Oceanic  climate  is  much  milder  and 
more  equable.    It  prevails  over  the  ocean,  and  often  near  its  borders. 

Temperature  of  Highlands.  —  The  higher  we  ascend 
on  highlands,  the  thinner  and  drier  the  air  becomes. 
The  heat  received  by  the  ground,  passing  out  through 
the  thin  atmosphere,  imparts  but  little  heat  to  it.  Hence 
the  higher  the  altitude  the  colder  the  air  becomes. 

Map  Exercise.  —  In  what  heat  belts  does  North  America  lie?  South 
America?  Eurasia?  Africa?  Australia?  Compare  northern  North  Amer- 
ica with  southern  South  America.  Compare  the  north  Pacific  Ocean 
with  America  north  of  the  equator. 

Text  Questions.  —  What  is  the  atmosphere?  What  is  said  about  its 
composition?  its  pressure?    What  is  the  difference  between  weather 


and  climate?  Explain  how  the  atmosphere 
is  heated.  Explain  why  the  heat  belts  are 
irregular  in  shape.  Compare  the  heating  of 
land  and  of  water  ;  of  highlands  and  of  low- 
lands. Name  and  define  the  chief  classes  of 
climate.  What  is  an  isotherm?  Name  the 
heat  belts.  What  isotherms  border  each  heat 
belt? 

WINDS 

Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.  — 

Air,  like  other  substances,  expands 
when  heated,  and  contracts  when 
cooled.  Thus  heat  makes  air 
lighter,  and  cold  makes  it  heavier. 
This  variation  in  the  weight  of  air 
causes  currents  in  the  atmosphere 
from  regions  where  air  is  heavy 
toward  regions  where  it  is  light.  We  call  these  currents 
of  air  Winds. 

Since  it  is  always  hotter  near  the  equator  than  at  places  nearer  the 
poles,  the  cool,  heavy  air  pushes  in  toward  the  equator,  forcing  the 
lighter  warm  air  there  to  rise.  This  warm  air  ascends  for  some  distance, 
and  then  flows  off  toward  the  poles  as  upper  currents.  Thus  are  formed 
two  great  systems  of  surface  winds,  one  on  each  side  of  the  equator, 
moving  toward  the  equator,  near  which  they  must  rise  and  move  away 
from  the  equator  as  upper  currents. 

Winds,  however,  do  not  blow  in  straight  lines.  The  earth's  rotation 
causes  them  to  turn  to  the  right  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  to  the 
left  in  the  southern,  so  that  the  winds  which  blow  toward  the  equator 
come  from  the  northeast  and  the  southeast. 

The  Equatorial  Calm  Belt.  —  Near  the  equator,  where 
the  winds  meet,  light  breezes  or  calms  prevail,  for  the  air 
is  rising  and  is  not  felt  as  winds.  This  narrow  region  is 
called  the  Equatorial  Calm  Belt. 

The  Trade  Winds. —  The  cool  winds  which  push  in 
along  the  surface  from  the  northeast  on  one  side  of  the 
equatorial  calm  belt,  and  from  the  southeast  on  the 
other,  are  known  as  Trade  Winds.  On  the  sea  they 
are  more  noticeable  and  regular  than  on  land. 

The  Tropical  Calm  Belts.  —  Near  each  tropic  some  of 
the  air  that  rises  near  the  equator  descends  again,  thus 
producing  belts  of  calms  called  the  Tropical  Calms. 

Prevailing  Westerlies.  —  Some  of  the  air  that  descends 
at  the  tropical  calms  moves  along  the  surface  toward 
the  poles,  and  forms  the  Prevailing  Westerlies.  These 
winds  blow  from  the  southwest  in  the  North  Temperate 
Zone,  and  from  the  northwest  in  the  South  Temperate. 

Polar  Winds.  —  In  the  temperate  regions,  cold  Polar 
Winds  sometimes  occur  blowing  from  the  poles.  They 
blow  from  the  northeast  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
from  the  southeast  in  the  southern. 

All  the  wind  belts  shift  north  and  south  during  the 
year  with  the  movements  of  the  heat  belts. 

Monsoons.  —  Because  land  heats  and  cools  more  rap- 
idly than  water,  the  continents  in  the  Temperate  zones 
are  warmer  in  summer,  but  colder  in  winter,  than  the 
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adjacent  oceans.  Hence  the  land  air  becomes  warmer 
and  lighter  in  summer,  but  colder  and  heavier  in  winter, 
than  the  sea  air.  This  results  in  modifying  during  a 
part  of  the  year  the  normal  direction  of  the  winds,  even 
reversing  this  direction  along  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern coasts  of  Asia.  Such  modified  winds  are  called 
Mo7isoon  winds,  from  a  word  meaning  "  season." 
Cyclones.  - —  A  cyclone  is  a  whirling  storm. 
Some  cyclones  originate  near  the  tropics,  and  sweep 
in  a  great  curve  into  temperate  latitudes.  These  tropi- 
cal cyclones  are 
called  Hurricanes 
or  Typhoons,  and 
are  very  severe 

Other 
but  less  severe 
cyclones  sweep 
across  the  North 
Temperate  Zone 
from  west  to  east. 
They  pass  over 
the  United  States 
every  few  days, 
and  cause  most 
of  our  weather 
changes. 

Small  and  very  severe  local  cyclones  in  the  United 
States  are  called  Tornadoes. 

Map  Exercise  on  Winds.  —  What  parts  of  North  and  South  America 
are  affected  by  the  trades  ?  What  winds  affect  the  main  body  of  North 
America  on  the  western  coast?  What  winds  affect  the  southern  part  of 
South  America?  What  winds  prevail  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe 
and  eastern  coast  of  Asia?  What  winds  affect  southern  Asia?  southern 
Africa?  northern  Australia?  southern  Australia?  What  parts  of  the 
world  are  affected  by  the  equatorial  calms?  tropical  calms?  monsoons? 

Text  Questions.  —  Explain  how  the  air  currents  on  the  earth's  surface 
are  caused.  Why  do  not  winds  blow  directly  toward  the  equator  and 
the  poles?  How  is  the  equatorial  calm  belt  caused?  What  is  said 
about  the  trade  winds?  the  tropical  calms?  the  prevailing  westerlies? 
the  polar  winds  ?    What  are  monsoons  ?  cyclones  ?  tornadoes  ? 

RAIN,  ICE,  AND  SNOW 

Evaporation  and  Condensation.  —  The  atmosphere  always 
contains  water  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapor,  but  most  of 
it  is  within  a  mile  of  the  earth's  surface.  Vapor  is  nearly 
always  rising  into  the  atmosphere  from  every  exposed 
surface  of  water.  When  the  water  is  warm  vapor  usually 
forms  rapidly,  but  when  it  is  cold  vapor  forms  slowly. 
The  process  of  forming  vapor  is  called  Evaporation. 

When  vapor  is  chilled  it  changes  back  to  water  or  ice. 
This  process,  called  Condensation,  produces  dew  and 
frost,  clouds,  fogs,  mists,  rain,  hail,  sleet,  and  snow. 

Dew  is  formed  when  the  vapor  in  the  air  is  chilled 
by  contact  with  the  earth,  and  deposited  in  little  drops 
of  water,  usually  on  cold  vegetation.    If  the  ground  is 


colder  than  32°,  the  moisture  is  deposited  in  little  ice 
crystals,  and  Frost  is  produced. 

Clouds,  Mist,  and  Fog  are  countless  little  drops  of 
water  or  ice  crystals  in  the  air. 

Rain  and  Snow.  —  Continued  condensation  may  cause 
the  formation  in  the  atmosphere  of  larger  drops  of  water 
or  ice  crystals  which  may  fall  to  the  earth  as  Rai^t  or 
Snow.  When  the  atmospheric  moisture  falls  to  the 
earth  as  little  pellets  of  ice,  it  is  called  Sleet  or  Hail. 
Rainfall.  —  All  atmospheric  moisture  which  reaches. 

the  earth's  surface 
in  liquid  or  solid 
form,  that  is,  as 
dew,  rain,  snow, 
hail,  etc.,  is  usu- 
ally spoken  of  as 
Rainfall. 


Zones  of  Rainfall. 

—  The  trade  winds 
blowing  over  the  ocean 
bring  warm,  moist  air 
to  the  equatorial  calm 
belt.  Here,  as  we  have 
seen,  this  air  rises, 
and  its  vapor  is  chilled 
and  condensed  as  it 
ascends.  Hence  rain 
is  likely  to  occur  every 
day,  and  the  equatorial  calm  belt  is  a  zone  of  daily  rains. 

This  narrow  rain  zone  follows  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  north- 
ward or  southward  over  the  Torrid  Zone  every  six  months,  giving  abun- 
dant rain  while  it  passes  to  places  that  receive  no  rain  at  all  at  other 
times.  Thus,  in  many  countries  in  the  Torrid  Zone  which  are  always 
hot,  the  year  is  divided  into  wet  seasons  and  dry  seasons,  instead  of 
into  winter  and  summer  as  with  us. 

The  trade  winds  on  either  side  of  the  equatorial  calm  belt  grow 
warmer  as  they  advance,  and  are  full  of  moisture,  but  they  yield  little 
or  no  rain  to  the  ocean  and  level  lands,  because  there  is  nothing  to  chill 
and  condense  the  vapor.  When,  however,  these  winds  encounter  a 
mountain  chain,  and  are  forced  up  its  sides,  their  vapor  is  chilled  in  the 
ascent.  This  causes  abundant  rains  on  the  windward  slopes  of  the  Tor- 
rid Zone.  But  there  is  little  or  no  rain  on  the  opposite  or  leeward  slopes, 
for  the  air  has  lost  most  of  its  vapor  in  ascending  the  mountains. 

The  tropical  calms  are  regions  of  no  rainfall,  since  the  air  descends, 
and  is  therefore  warmed. 

The  region  of  prevailing  westerlies  may  be  rainy,  since  these  winds 
move  from  warmer  to  colder  latitudes,  and  are  therefore  chilled.  These 
winds  bring  ample  rain  to  parts  of  the  western  coasts  of  the  continents. 

The  polar  winds  move  toward  warmer  regions.  They  therefore  pro- 
duce little  or  no  rain. 

The  monsoons  are  likely  to  cause  a  rainy  season  on  the  land  when 
the  winds  blow  from  the  ocean,  and  a  dry  season  when  they  blow  from 
the  land. 

The  winds  on  the  front  or  eastern  side  of  a  cyclone  almost  always 
bring  cloudy,  rainy,  or  snowy  weather,  for  the  winds  always  whirl  around 
the  cyclone  center  in  such  a  direction  that  on  the  eastern  side  they 
blow  from  warmer  to  colder  latitudes,  and  hence  their  vapor  is  chilled. 


Glaciers.  —  The  air  at  high  altitudes  and  near  the 
poles  is  very  cold.  Hence  on  high  mountains  and  in  the 
polar  regions  most  of  the  rainfall  is  in  the  form  of  snow. 

If  the  amount  of  snow  falling  during  the  winter  be 
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A  Glacier  (Foster  Glacier,  Alaska). 


greater  than  can  be  melted  during  the  summer,  the  snow 
accumulates  until  its  weight  converts  the  lower  part  into 
ice,  and  causes  it  to  move  slowly  down  the  valleys  of  the 
mountain  sides  as  a  river  of  ice  called  a  Glacier. 

Some  glaciers  extend  downward  to  the  sea,  where 
great  masses  of  ice  break  off  and  float  away  as  Icebergs. 

In  polar  regions,  glaciers  cover  not  only  mountains,  but  most  of  the 
lowlands  as  well.  Thus  the  island  of  Greenland  is  almost  entirely  cov- 
ered with  a  mass  of  snow  and  ice  thousands  of  feet  thick,  which  is  con- 
stantly moving  slowly  downward  and  outward  to  the  sea. 

Sometimes  large  masses  of  snow,  carrying  rocks  and  bowlders  with 
them,  roll  down  mountain  sides  into  the  valley  below  as  Avalanches. 

Work  of  Glaciers.  —  As  glaciers  move  down  their 
slopes  they  pick  up  bowlders  and  rock  waste,  and  carry 
them  along.  This  rocky  material  is  deposited  at  the  end 
of  the  glacier,  forming  what  is  known  as  a  Terminal 
Moraine,  or  as  Glacial  Drift.  Moraines  frequently  dam 
up  valleys  and  cause  the  formation  of  lakes. 

The  bowlders  that  glaciers  carry  with  them  are  often 
frozen  into  the  ice  at  the  bottom  of  the  glacier.  As  the 
glaciers  move  along,  these  bowlders  scratch  and  plane 
the  surface  of  the  land  below.  Soft  rock  layers  are 
worn  more  than  the  hard  ones,  and  thus  depressions  are 
formed.  When  the  glaciers  melt,  waters  may  collect  in 
depressions  and  form  lakes. 

Glaciers,  in  moving  from  moun- 
tains down  into  the  sea,  cut  and 
furrow  the  coasts,  and  make  them 
irregular.  Many  of  the  deep  steep- 
sided  valleys  which  occur  along  the 
coasts  of  lands  in  high  latitudes 
have  been  scoured  out  by  glaciers 
and  afterwards  submerged  to  form 
fiords. 

Text  Questions.  — What  is  meant 
by  evaporation  ?  by  condensation  ? 
Explain  how  each  is  caused.  Name 
the  different  forms  that  water  takes 
when  vapor  is  condensed,  and  ex- 
plain each.  Is  it  rainy  or  dry  in 
the  zone  of  equatorial  calms?  in 

the  trade  wind  belts?  in  the  tropi-  An  Iceberg. 


cal  calms  ?  in  the  belts  of  prevaihng  westerlies  ?  in  the  polar  winds  ?  Ex- 
plain each.  Why  do  the  monsoons  usually  divide  the  year  into  a  rainy 
and  a  dry  season?  What  effect  do  cyclones  have  upon  weather?  How 
are  glaciers  formed?  What  is  an  avalanche?  What  is  a  terminal  mo- 
raine ?  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  work  of  glaciers.  What  are  icebergs  ? 
How  are  they  formed  ? 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS 

In  the  Torrid  Zone.  —  Plants  and  animals  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  the  Torrid  Zone  the  great 
heat  and  moisture  cause  plants  to  flourish  in  luxuriance, 
and,  since  plants  furnish  animals  with  much  of  their  food, 
all  forms  of  animal  life  are  abundant. 

In  the  Temperate  Zone  the  greater  variety  of  climate 
gives  greater  variety  to  the  animal  and  plant  life,  though 
there  may  be  fewer  animals  and  plants. 

In  the  Frigid  Zone,  where  it  is  cold  throughout  most 
of  the  year,  there  are  comparatively  few  life  forms. 

Barriers.  —  Most  animals  and  plants  can  not  spread 
over  the  whole  world  because  they  can  not  pass  over 
the  sea.  The  sea  is  thus  a  barrier.  Mountains  and 
deserts  are  also  barriers  to  the  spread  of  life  forms. 

Adaptation.  —  Plants  and  animals  living  in  any  region 
become  fitted  to  the  temperature,  rainfall,  food,  and  ele- 
vation of  that  particular  region,  and  in  time  they  do  not 

thrive  so  well  anywhere  else. 

Thus  camels  live  best  in  the 
desert,  llamas  and  chamois  at  high 
altitudes,  the  tapir  and  moose  in 
damp  forests,  the  reindeer  on  Arc- 
tic swamps  or  tundras,  and  the 
antelope  on  dry,  grassy  plains. 

Animals  also  adjust  themselves 
to  a  locality  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
protected  from  their  enemies  or 
better  fitted  to  secure  their  prey. 
Thus,  the  grouse  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gion is  snow-white  in  winter  and 
mottled  like  partridges  in  summer. 
Its  enemy,  the  Arctic  owl,  also 
changes  color  in  the  same  way. 
This  change  of  plumage  fits  them 
to  their  surroundings. 
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Life  Regions.  —  The  land  of  the  world  may  be  divided 
into  six  great  life  regions,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
plants  and  animals  which  differ  considerably  from  the 
life  forms  of  the  others. 

These  life  regions  are  :  — 

1.  The  Australian,  comprising  Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

2.  The  South  American,  including  South  and  Central  America. 

3.  The  African,  including  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 

4.  The  Oriental,  comprising  southeastern  Asia  south  of  the  desert 
plateaus. 

5.  The  North  American. 

6.  The  Eurasian,  comprising  Asia  north  of  the  desert  plateaus  and  all 
of  Europe. 

Transitional  Regions.  —  The  highlands  of  Mexico  and  the  great  line 
of  desert  plateaus  through  Asia  and  Africa  have  plants  and  animals  some- 
what like  both  of  the  adjoining  regions.  Hence  these  portions  of  the 
land  are  called  Tratisitional  Regions. 

Life  in  the  Sea.  —  The  sea  is  more  uniform  in  tempera- 
ture and  food  than  the  land,  and  consequently  the  life  of 
the  sea  is  not  so  varied  as  that  of  the  land.  Among  the 
sea  animals  are  the  whale,  seals,  and  walruses,  which  have 
to  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  There  are  countless 
kinds  of  fishes,  shellfish,  strange-looking  crabs,  and  many 
animals  which  look  like  plants. 

Most  of  the  animals  and  plants  in  the  sea  live  near 
the  surface  and  in  the  coast  waters,  because  these 
parts  are  warmer  and  contain  more  food  than  the  great 
depths. 

Text  Questions.  —  Why  are  animals  and  plants  most  abundant  in  the 
Torrid  Zone?  Why  are  there  fewer  animals  and  plants  in  the  Temper- 
ate zones?  Why  fewer  still  in  the  Frigid?  Name  the  chief  barriers  to 
the  spread  of  plants  and  animals.  Which  is  the  greatest  barrier?  Give 
some  examples  of  the  adaptation  of  animals  to  the  place  where  they  are 
found.  Explain  some  ways  in  which  they  are  fitted  to  escape  from  their 
enemies  or  to  secure  their  prey.  Name  and  locate  the  six  great  life  re- 
gions of  the  world.  What  is  a  transitional  region  ?  What  is  said  about 
life  in  the  sea? 

MANKIND 

Mankind  is  divided  into  groups,  or  Races:  the  White 
or  Caucasian  race,  the  Yellow  or  Mongolian  race,  the 
Brown  or  Malay  race,  the  Red  or  Indian  race,  and  the 
Black  or  Negro  race. 


The  Caucasian  Race  is  characterized  by  a  pinkish  skin, 
light  hair  and  eyes,  regular  features,  oval  face,  and  high, 
prominent  forehead.  Some  of  the  peoples  of  this  race, 
however,  have  dark  brown  skins  and  dark  hair  and  eyes. 

This  race  includes  most  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  their  descend- 
ants in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  Hindus,  Persians  and 
Arabians  of  Asia,  and  the  people  of  northern  Africa. 

The  Yellow  or  Mongolian  Race  is  characterized  by  yel- 
lowish skin,  straight,  black  hair,  and  higli  cheek  bones. 

This  race  includes  the  Japanese  and  Chinese.  The  Eskimos  are 
classed  with  this  race  by  some,  but  by  others  with  the  Red  race. 

The  Brown  or  Malay  Race  is  characterized  by  a  brown- 
ish skin,  dark  eyes,  and  straight,  black  hair. 

It  includes  most  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  other 
islands  of  the  East  Indies  and  of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  of  Asia. 

The  Red  or  Indian  Race  is  characterized  by  reddish 
or  copper-colored  skins,  high  cheek  bones,  and  straight, 
black  hair. 

This  race  consists  of  the  American  Indians.  They  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Western  Continent  before  it  was  settled  by  the  Whites. 

The  Black  or  Negro  Race  is  characterized  by  very  dark 
brown  skin,  woolly  or  kinky  hair,  flat  nose,  thick  lips, 
and  narrow,  retreating  forehead. 

The  true  negro  lives  in  central  and  southern  Africa,  the  Papuans  in 
New  Guinea,  and  the  Negritos  in  the  mountains  of  Luzon  and  adjacent 
islands. 

Density  of  Population.  —  The  number  of  people  in  the 
world  is  about  1,700,000,000.  These  are  scattered  over 
the  earth  very  irregularly.  Some  regions  have  many 
people  to  the  square  mile,  or  a  dense  population ;  other 
regions  have  few  people  to  the  square  mile,  or  a  sparse 
population. 

Text  Questions.  —  By  what  characteristics  is  mankind  grouped  into 
races?  Name  the  races  and  describe  each  fully.  What  people  does 
each  race  include?    What  is  the  population  of  the  world? 
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STAGES  OF  MAN  S 
PROGRESS 

Savagery.  —  When  men 
get  their  food  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  when  they 
wear  little  clothing,  use 
chipped  stone  tools  and 
the  bow  and  arrow,  and 
hve  in  caves,  or  bark,  skin, 
and  reed  huts,  they  are 
called  Savages. 

Barbarism.  —  People  in 
the  stage  of  barbarism  are 
not  so  dependent  upon  nature  as  the  savage.  They  have 
domesticated  animals  and  cultivated  plants.  They  keep 
flocks  and  herds  and  live  in  tents  or  rude  houses,  and  have 
learned  how  to  make  pottery  and  work  some  of  the  metals. 

Civilization.  —  People  are  civilized  when  they  can  read 
and  write,  and  when  education  is  to  some  extent  gen- 
erally diffused. 

Modern  civilization  in  America  and  Europe  is  noted 
for  the  great  development  of  industries  and  the  use 
of  labor-saving  machines.  At  this  stage  man  is  least 
dependent  upon  nature. 

Most  of  the  white  race  have  reached  the  highest  stage  of  progress. 
Most  of  the  yellow,  brown,  and  red  races  have  reached  a  lower  stage  of 
civilization.  Most  of  the  black  race  are  in  the  barbarous  or  savage  stage- 
Text  Questions.  —  How  may  we  group  men  as  to  their  progress  ? 
Describe  each  stage  of  progress.  In  which  stage  is  man  most  dependent 
upon  nature?  least  dependent?  What  is  modern  civilization  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  noted  for?    In  which  stage  is  each  race? 

INDUSTRIES 

The  Chief  Industries  of  man  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (i)  those  which  secure  raw  materials;  (2)  that 
which  adapts  the  raw  materials  to  man's  uses ;  and 


Savages'  Huts  (Central  Africa). 


(3)  that  which  distributes 
products.  Naine  an  in- 
dustry of  each  class. 

Agriculture  is  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  and  the 
production  of  crops. 

Herding  or  Stock  Raising 
is  the  raising  and  breed- 
ing of  animals  for  their 
flesh,  wool,  hair,  or  other 
products. 

Fishing  is  the  procur- 
ing of  fish,  oysters,  clams, 
lobsters,  pearls,  sponges, 
and  other  aquatic  prod- 
ucts. 

Lumbering  is  the  securing  of  timber  from  the  forests 
and  the  preparation  of  it  for  market. 

Mining  is  the  procuring  of  minerals,  as  coal,  iron,  gold, 
silver,  and  marble,  from  the  earth. 

Manufacturing  is  the  process  of  preparing  articles  by 
hand  or  machine  for  the  use  of  man. 

Commerce  is  the  buying,  selling,  and  conveyance  of 
raw  material  and  manufactured  goods.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  commerce,  —  foreign  and  domestic.  The  former 
is  that  between  different  countries,  and  the  latter  that 
between  different  parts  of  the  same  country. 

The  conveyance  of  the  goods  from  place  to  place,  by 
means  of  wagons,  cars,  ships,  or  other  means,  is  called 
Transportation . 

The  Natural  Resources  of  a  country  consist  of  those 
conditions  in  it  that  are  favorable  to  the  development  of 
industries  and  of  civilization.  Some  of  them  are  a  fertile 
soil,  a  healthful  climate,  great  forests  of  valuable  woods, 
coal  and  other  minerals,  water  power,  navigable  rivers, 
and  good  harbors. 

Text  Questions.  —  Define  each  of  the  chief  industries.  What  is  for- 
eign commerce?  domestic  commerce?  What  is  transportation?  How 
is  it  done?    What  is  a  natural  resource?    Name  some  natural  resources. 


Barbarians'  Houses  (Mexico). 


Modern  Civilized  Homes  (New  York). 
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GOVERNMENT 

The  Chief  Object  of  government  is  the  protection  of  the 
life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  people.  There  are  three 
chief  kinds  of  government,  —  tribal,  monarchical,  and 
democratic. 

Tribal  or  Patriarchal  government  is  that  in  which  the 
strongest  or  most  influential  man  is  the  ruler,  and  most 
of  the  people  are  related  to  one 
another.  It  is  found  among  peo- 
ple in  a  savage  or  barbarous  state. 
The  ruler  is  called  a  Chief,  Skeik, 
or  Khan. 

A  Monarchy  is  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  some  or  all  of 
the  functions  of  government  are 
exercised  by  a  king,  emperor,  or 
other  monarch,  who  inherits  the 
office  and  holds  it  for  life. 


RELIGION 

The  chief  religions  of  civilized  or  nearly  civilized 
peoples  are  Christianity,  Judaism,  Mohammedanism, 
Brahmanism,  and  Buddhism. 

Christianity  teaches  belief  in  one  God,  and  in  Christ  as 
the  Savior  of  the  world.  It  accepts  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  the  Word  of  God. 

This  religion  was  revealed  by 
Jesus  Christ  about  1900  years  ago. 
Among  the  believers  in  Christianity 
are  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church. 

Judaism  is  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  Jews  or  Hebrews,  who  believe 
in  one  God  and  accept  the  Old 
Testament,  but  maintain  that  the 
Savior  has  not  yet  come. 


A  Christian  Church 
(St.  Peter's,  Rome). 


An  Absolute  monarchy  is  one  in  which 
all  the  functions  of  government  are  exer- 
cised by  one  man.  His  will  is  absolute. 
A  Limited  monarchy  is  one  in  which  the  powers  of  the  head  of  govern- 
ment are  limited  by  a  constitution  or  by  customs  and  laws.  In  this  form 
of  government  the  law-enforcing  power  is  usually  vested  in  the  mon- 
arch, and  the  lawmaking  power  in  the  people  or  their  representatives. 

A  Pure  Democracy  is  a  form  of  government  in  which 
all  the  powers  are  vested 
directly  in  the  people. 

A  Representative  Democ- 
racy is  called  a  Republic. 
In  this  form  of  govern- 
ment the  people  elect  repre- 
sentatives to  make,  enforce, 
and  apply  their  laws.  The 
head  of  a  republic  is  called 
a  President. 


A  Brahman  Temple  (India). 


The  enforcement  of 
the  laws  is  called  the 
Executive  function; 
lawmaking  is  called  the 
legislative  function ; 
and  the  application  of 
the  law  to  particular 
cases  belongs  to  the 
y/z^/Vm/ branch  of  gov- 
ernment. The  lawmak- 
ing body  is  generally 
Judicial  bodies  are  usu- 


A  Mohammedan  Mosque  (Turkey). 

called  a  Congress,  a  Parliament,  or  a  Diet. 
ally  called  Courts. 

Text  Questions.  —  What  are  the  chief  objects  of  government?  Give 
the  classes  of  government  and  define  each.  What  is  said  about  tribal 
government?  an  absolute  monarchy?  a  Hmited  monarchy?  a  democ- 
racy? a  republic?  Give  the  names  of  rulers  of  each  and  the  usual 
manner  of  obtaining  office.  Name  the  three  chief  departments  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  function  of  each. 


A  Buddhist  Temple  (Burma). 

Mohammedanism  teaches  belief  in  one 
God,  and  in  Mohammed  as  God's  last 
and  greatest  prophet.  This  faith  was 
established  by  Mohammed  about  1300 
years  ago.  Its  Bible  is  the  Koran,  a 
book  given  by  Mohammed.  Its  followers 
are  the  half-civilized  peoples  of  northern 
Africa  and  southern  Asia. 

Brahmanism,  the  religion  of  the  Hin- 
dus, is  a  very  old  faith.  Its  chief  god  is 
Brahma,  but  it  has  many  other  gods.  It  teaches  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul  through  animals,  and  divides 
the  peop^.e  into  four  classes  or  Castes.  The  members  of 
one  caste  can  not  associate  or  intermarry  with  those  of 
another  caste. 

Many  Hindus  represent  their  gods  by  idols,  hence 
they  are  often  called  Idolaters. 

Buddhism  does  not  recognize  God,  but  teaches  charity 
and  kindness  as  the  chief  ends  of  life.  It  was  first 
preached  about  2400  years  ago  by  Gautama,  a  prince  of 
India,  who  desired  to  break  up  the  castes  and  to  relieve 
suffering.  Buddhism  is  the  chief  religion  of  the  yellow 
people  of  Asia. 

Text  Questions.  —  Name  the  chief  religions.  Among  what  people 
does  each  prevail? 
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MAP  STUDIES 

Location  and  Extent.  —  In  what  zones  is  North  America?  In  what 
zone  is  the  greater  part  of  it?  What  is  the  greatest  width  in  miles  from 
east  to  west?  What  is  the  length  from  Bering  Strait  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama?  What  ocean  is  north  of  North  America?  What  ocean  is 
east?  west?    What  strait  separates  it  from  Asia? 

Coast  Features.  —  What  large  bay  is  in  the  northern  part  of  North 
America?  What  great  island  is  northeast?  What  bay  and  strait  sepa- 
rate Greenland  from  the  continent?  What  island  is  east  of  Greenland? 
What  strait  connects  Hudson  Bay  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ?  What  two 
gulfs  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  America?  What  large  island  is 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  ?  What  island  chain  is  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico? What  sea  is  partly  inclosed 
by  the  West  Indies?  What  chan- 
nel connects  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
with  the  Caribbean  Sea?  What 
strait  connects  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
with  the  Adantic  Ocean?  What 
gulf  is  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
America?  What  sea  is  between 
North  America  and  Asia? 

What  peninsula  is  just  south  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ?  What 
one  is  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  What 
two  are  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ? 

What  cape  is  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Greenland?  at  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  Newfoundland? 
What  four  capes  are  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America?  What 
two  capes  are  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Surface. — What  is  the  great  highland  region  of  North  America? 
What  is  its  principal  chain?  What  four  chains  are  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains?  What  mountain  system  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent? What  plateau  is  north  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains?  What 
is  the  character  of  the  surface  of  the  central  part  of  North  America? 
What  plain  is  east  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains? 

Drainage.  —  What  great  river  of  the  central  lowland  empties  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean?  What  three  great  lakes  are  drained  by  this  river?  What 
river  of  the  central  lowland  empties  into  Hudson  Bay?  What  lake  does 
the  Nelson  River  drain?  What  river  flows  into  Lake  Winnipeg?  What 
river  of  the  central  lowland  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence?  Name 
the  five  great  lakes  which  it  drains.  What  great  river  of  the  central 
lowland  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  Name  four  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi.  What  other  large  river  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 
How  do  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  plain  compare  in  length  with  those 
of  the  central  plain?  What  river  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  California? 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean?  into  Bering  Sea? 

Subdivisions.  —  Name  and  locate  the  five  great  subdivisions  on  the 
mainland.    Bound  each  of  these  divisions. 


DESCRIPTION 

Location  and  Extent.  —  North  America  is  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Western  Continent,  and  Hes  between 
the  parallels  of  8°  and  72°  north  latitude.  It  is  joined  to 
South  America  on  the  south  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 


Alaskan  Fiord. 


and  separated  from  Asia  on  the  northwest  by  the  narrow 
Bering  Strait. 

It  is  the  third  grand  division  in  size,  and  contains  about 
one-sixth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.  Its  popula- 
tion averages  only  eleven  people  to  every  square  mile  of 
area. 

Coast.  —  North  America  has  an  irregular  coast  line. 
The  northern  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  Hudson 
Bay  and  contains  two  well-marked  peninsulas,  which 

project  into  the  extensive 
Arctic  Archipelago, 

The  eastern  coast  has 
many  large  estuaries,  bays, 
and  gulfs.  Among  these 
are  the  estuary  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. There  are  three  promi- 
nent peninsulas. 

The  western  coast  as  a 
whole  is  more  regular  than 
the  eastern  or  the  north- 
ern ;  though  toward  the 
north  the  coast  is  fringed 
by  glacier-cut  islands  and 
diversified  with  many 
fiords.  In  the  south  there 
is  but  one  conspicuous  indentation.  There  are  two  long 
peninsulas  on  the  western  coast. 

Relief.  —  The  chief  highland  of  North  America  lies  in 
the  western  half,  dividing  the  continent  into  two  great 
slopes,  —  the  Atlantic-Arctic  and  the  Pacific.  The 
Atlantic-Arctic  slope  comprises  several  relief  regions, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Atlantic  plain,  the 
Appalachian  highland,  and  the  central  lowland.  The 
Pacific  slope  lies  mostly  on  the  plateaus  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
Mountains.  The  western  descent  from  these  highlands 
is  abrupt  and  leaves  comparatively  little  lowland  on  the 
Pacific  slope. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  highland  has  an  elevation  of 
more  than  a  mile,  but  many  of  the  mountain  ranges  rise 
one  or  two  miles  higher. 

A  profile  from  north  to  south  through  the  central 
lowland  would  show  a  low  divide  separating  the  Hud- 
son Bay  slope  from  the  slope  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mountains.  —  The  Rocky  Mountain  highland  stretches 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  southern  Mexico.  East  of  the 
center  of  the  highland  are  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges, 
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Rocky  Mountains. 


and  near  the  western  edge  are  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Cas- 
cade, and  Sierra  Madre  ranges. 

The  highlands  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies 
form  no  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  but  belong 
to  a  separate  system  whose  ranges  trend  from  east  to 
west. 

Most  of  the  mountains  in  the  western  highland  are 
lofty  and  rugged,  with  many  snow-capped  peaks.  Some 
of  the  peaks  are  active  volcanoes,  and  many  parts  of  the 
highland  are  shaken  by  earthquakes. 

The  Appalachian  highland  occupies  a  narrow  belt  in 
eastern  North  America,  stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  almost  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  low,  broken  plateau,  bordered  on  the  east  by  a 
series  of  long,  low,  even-topped  mountain  ranges,  which 
are  roughly  parallel  and  often  inclose  broad,  fertile  val- 
leys. The  average  elevation  is  about  half  a  mile ;  but 
Mount  Mitchell  in  the  south  and  Mount  Washington  in 
the  north  are  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  high. 

The  Laurentian  plateau,  the  oldest  portion  of  North 
America,  lies  in  the  extreme  northeast.  Its  surface  is 
less  than  half  a  mile  high. 

The   central   lowland,  stretching   from   the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  in  general  very  smooth 
and  level.    Its  southern  half  forms  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  regions  in  the 
world. 

Drainage. — The  drainage 
systems  of  North  America 
may  be  named  from  its  five 
important  slopes,  viz.,  the 
Arctic,  Hudson  Bay,  At- 
lantic, Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Pacific. 

Most  of  the  rivers  flow- 
ing into  the  Arctic  are 
small,  but  the  chief  river, 
the  Mackenzie,  is  more 
than  2000  miles  in  length. 


The  Nelson-Saskatchewan  system,  together  with  many 
smaller  rivers,  drains  the  land  sloping  to  Hudson  Bay. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  largest  river  of  the  Atlantic 
slope.  This  river,  forming  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario, 
flows  in  a  northeastward  direction  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Its  upper  course,  as  of  most  of  the  other 
rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  is  characterized  by  rapids, 
and  its  lower  course  by  an  estuary. 

The  Gulf  slope  is  drained  by  many  rivers,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Mississippi-Missouri  and  its  tributaries,  and 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  former  is  the  longest  river  in  the 
world,  and  its  basin  occupies  nearly  one  seventh  of  all 
North  America,    It  is  a  great  highway  of  trade. 

There  are  many  short  streams  flowing  down  the  steep 
slopes  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean;  but  three  large  rivers 
—  the  Yukon,  the  Columbia,  and  the  Colorado  —  have 
their  sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  cut  their  way 
through  the  highlands  to  the  Pacific.  Parts  of  the  plateau 
region  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Sierra  Madre  have 
no  outlet  to  the  ocean  but  form  regions  of  interior  drain- 
age. The  streams  in  these  regions  flow  into  salt  lakes 
or  lose  themselves  in  the  soil. 

Lakes.  —  The  northern  half  of  North  America,  espe- 
cially the  central  lowland,  is  studded  with  fresh-water 
lakes,  and  is  the  lake  region  of  North  America.  The 

lakes  are  so  numerous  in 
some  parts  and  are  so  closely 
connected  with  a  network 
of  river  branches  that  the 
usual  mode  of  travel  is  by 
canoes. 

The  most  important  lakes 
in  North  America  are  Lakes 
Superior,  Michigan,  Huron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  which 
comprise  the  largest  con- 
nected area  of  fresh  water 
on  the  globe,  and  which  are 
St.  Lawrence  River.  knowri  as  the  Great  Lakes. 
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Appalachian  Mountains. 


Farther  to  the  northwest  are  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Atha- 
basca, Great  Slave,  and  Great  Bear,  which  rival  the 
Great  Lakes  in  size. 

The  Glacial  Epoch.  —  Thousands  of  years  ago  the  climate  of  North 
America  was  colder  than  at  present.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  grand 
division  more  snow  fell  each  year  than  was  melted,  and  it  accumulated 
until  it  formed  a  '*  continental  glacier,"  which  buried  all  that  part  of  the 
grand  division  under  a  great  depth  of  ice.  This  great  glacier  moved 
slowly  outward  in  all  directions  from  the  highland  north  of  St.  Lawrence 
River,  scraping  off  the  soil  from  the  ground  beneath,  and  digging  out 
many  basins  in  the  rock.  When  this  glacier  finally  melted  away  and 
disappeared,  the  rocky  material,  gravel,  and  sand  which  it  was  carry- 
ing were  left  as  a  thick  irregular  coating  of  glacial  drift  covering  the 
region,  and  as  a  Une  of  moraines  or  irregular  gravel  hills,  which  extends 
from  Cape  Cod  westward  and  northwestward  to  the  sources  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan River.  This  line  of  moraines  marks  the  southern  extent  of 
the  great  glacier.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  ice,  the  depressions  in 
the  surface  of  the  glacial  drift  and  the  rock  basins  made  by  the  glacier 
filled  with  water,  making  this  the  great  lake  region  of  North  America. 

Climate.  —  North  America  presents  many  varieties  of 
climate. 

The  northern  and  northeastern  parts  are  excessively 
cold  in  the  long  winter.  The  drift  of  the  Arctic  waters 
sweeping  southward  along  the  northeastern  coast  causes 
it  to  be  ice-locked  for  three  fourths  of  the  year,  and  the 
cold  winds  blowing  unimpeded  over  the  vast  level  areas 
of  the  north  make  the  land  almost  uninhabitable. 

The  central  belt  has  a  temperate  climate,  varying  from 
warm  temperate  in  the  south  to  cold  temperate  in  the 
north.  Throughout  this  _ 
belt  North  America  is  af- 
fected by  cyclones  which 
often  bring  great  and  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature. 
On  the  Pacific  coast,  how- 
ever, the  climate  is  always 
temperate,  because  the  pre- 
vailing winds  blow  from 
the  ocean. 

The  southern  part  of 
North  America  lies  in  the 
hot  belt,  and  its  lowlands 


Lakes  in  Adirondack  Mountains,  Northern  Appalachian  Region 


are  always  hot  and  often  u-nhealthful.  The  climate  of 
the  islands  in  this  belt  is  tempered  by  the  trade  winds, 
and  that  of  the  continental  masses  by  the  high  altitude. 

Rainfall.  —  In  the  extreme  south  the  equatorial  rain 
belt  brings  almost  daily  rains  from  May  to  November. 

Most  of  the  rainfall  of  the  central  belt  is  caused  by  the 
cyclones  which  sweep  every  few  days  across  the  continent 
from  west  to  east. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  rainfall  is  in  some  places  periodical,  most 
of  the  rains  occurring  in  the  winter,  while  the  summers  are  drier.  Many 
parts  of  the  plateau  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  west  are  arid  and  have 
great  changes  of  temperature. 

The  northern  part  of  North  America  has  less  than  ten 
inches  of  rainfall  annually,  most  of  which  falls  as  snow. 

The  eastern  and  western  coasts  are  in  contrast  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  rainfall.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  rainfall  decreases  as  we 
proceed  northward,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  increases.  Thus  Florida 
has  80  inches,  the  region  about  Chesapeake  Bay  40,  Nova  Scotia  25,  and 
Greenland  4 ;  while  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Lower  California  has  4,  Cape 
Mendocino  35,  and  southern  Alaska  100  inches. 

Soil.  —  Much  of  the  continent  of  North  America  is 
lowland,  well  watered  by  frequent  rains,  and  consequently 
available  for  tillage  or  herding.  The  best  agricultural 
lands  are  situated  in  the  southern  half  of  the  great  cen- 
tral lowland,  where  the  soil  is  sediment,  and  is  deep, 
rich,  and  easily  worked.  Most  of  the  valleys  of  the  high- 
lands also  furnish  rich  agri- 
cultural lands. 

In  the  central  part  of  the 
great  lowland  the  surface 
consists  of  glacial  drift, 
forming  low  hills  inter- 
spersed with  swamps.  After 
drainage,  these  lands  make 
excellent  farms  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  hay. 

In  the  highland  regions 
most  of  the  soils  originate 
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from  the  decay  of  the  underlying  rocks. 
Consequently,  whether  such  soils  are 
rich  or  poor  depends  somewhat  upon 
the  nature  of  the  rocks  from  which 
they  are  derived.  Soils  that  are 
formed  from  limestone  are  usually 
fertile,  while  those  resulting  from  the 
weathering  of  sandstones  are  much 
less  valuable. 

Forests.  —  Owins^  to  the  amount 
of  rainfall  or  to  the  moistness  of  the 
soil,  open  forests  cover  much  of  the 
eastern  third  of  North  America,  to- 
gether with  a  large  belt  stretching 
across  the  continent  between  the  par- 
allels of  50°  and  55°  north  latitude, 
and  the  mountain  sides  in  general, 
particularly  the  western  slopes  of  ranges  near  the  Pacific. 

Along  the  slopes  of  the  Cascade,  Sierra  Nevada,  and  other  ranges 
near  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  rainfall  is  abundant,  the  forests  are 
comparatively  dense.  The  chief  trees  are  the  firs,  redwoods,  and  cedars, 
some  of  which  attain  a  height  of  400  feet  and  a  diameter  of  10  to  30  feet. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  are  valuable 
forests  of  white  pine,  north  of  which  the  forests  consist  largely  of  spruce, 
larch,  aspen,  poplar,  and  fir. 

South  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  the  forests  are 
chiefly  of  deciduous  trees  —  oak,  maple,  walnut,  hickory,  ash,  and  chestnut 
—  but  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States,  where  the  climate  is 
very  moist,  are  forests  of  the  long-leafed  pine  and  the  cypress. 

The  forests  of  southern  North  America  are  tropical,  and  are  made  up 
ciiiefly  of  palms,  tree  ferns,  mahogany,  rosewood,  logwood,  Brazil  wood, 
and  many  vines  and  parasitic  plants. 

Prairies.  —  Between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  there  is  hardly  sufificient  rainfall  for  the 
growth  of  trees,  and  in  consequence  most  of  this  region 
is  characterized  by  grassy  prairies,  with  growths  of  trees 
only  in  the  moist  lands  along  the  streams. 

Barren  Lands. — The  arid  parts  of  the  interior  plateau, 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
have  plants  peculiar  to  desert  conditions.  Most  of  them 
have  small  leaves,  thorny  stems,  and  a  thick,  tough  bark 
which  retains  the  sap  even  when  the  atmosphere  is  most 
arid. 

The  Barren  Grounds  of  the  Arctic  shores  are  covered 

during  the  short  summer  with  a  thick  growth  of  mosses 

and  lichens.    In  winter  they  are  a  vast  expanse  of  snow 

and  ice,  with  here  and  there  a  dwarf  birch  or  willow 

peeping  above  the  snow. 

Plants  Peculiar  to  North  America.  —  North  America  has  many  plants 
not  found  in  any  other  life  region.  Some  of  the  well-known  ones  are 
the  asters,  the  golden  rods,  the  cactuses,  the  agave  ;  and  of  the  many 
trees  we  may  name  the  bald  cypress,  the  magnolia,  and  the  giant  sequoias 
and  redwoods  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Corn,  tobacco,  cacao,  and  vanilla, 
though  now  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  native  to  the 
North  American  and  South  American  life  regions. 

Animals.  —  Owing  to  the  varied  relief  and  climate  of 
North  America,  the  animal  life  is  extremely  varied.  But 


nearly  one  half  of  all  the  mammalian 
forms  are  gnawing  animals,  such  as 
squirrels,  rats,  mice,  lemmings,  go- 
phers, marmots,  rabbits,  porcupines, 
and  prairie  dogs.  This  life  region  has 
comparatively  few  kinds  of  hoofed 
mammals,  and  few,  if  any,  native  ani- 
mals adaptable  to  domestication.  The 
Indians  succeeded  only  in  domestica- 
ting the  dog. 

The  chief  animals  of  the  Frigid  Zone  in  North 
America  are  the  polar  bear,  Arctic  fox,  musk  ox, 
seal,  and  walrus.  But  of  these  only  the  musk 
ox  is  peculiar  to  North  America.  It  is  found  in 
the  Barren  Grounds,  and  is  adapted  to  feeding 
upon  mosses  and  lichens  even  when  mixed  with 
snow  and  ice. 

The  great  pine  belt  contains  many  fur-bearing 
animals,  as  the  ermine,  sable,  mink,  and  otter,  and  the  badger  and 
glutton.  There,  too,  are  found  the  wapiti  or  "  American  elk,"  caribou, 
moose,  and  many  deer. 

The  deciduous  forest  region  is  noted  for  its  deer,  black  bears,  lynxes, 
foxes,  skunks,  weasels,  raccoons,  and  opossums,  and  in  former  times  for 
its  pumas  and  wolves. 

In  the  western  mountains  are  found  the  terrible  grizzly  bear,  the 
wary  bighorn,  and  the  mountain  goat. 

The  grassy  prairies  at  one  time  fed  numerous  herds  of  bisons  or 
buffaloes  and  many  prong-horned  antelopes.  This  region  was  also  favor- 
able to  the  burrowing  animals,  such  as  the  marmots,  gophers,  and  prairie 
dogs,  and  over  its  surface  prairie  wolves  and  coyotes  once  hunted  in 
great  packs. 

North  America  has  many  snakes,  few  of  which  are  venomous.  The 
most  noted  poisonous  snakes  are  the  rattlesnake,  the  copperhead,  and 
the  moccasin.  The  alligator  is  still  found  in  the  rivers  and  swamps 
about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

There  are  many  species  of  birds  in  North  America.  Wild  turkeys, 
buzzards,  orioles,  mocking  birds,  and  bluejays,  quail,  and  grouse  are 
peculiar  to  this  life  region.  But  in  its  thrushes,  warblers,  sparrows, 
hawks,  and  owls  North  American  life  closely  resembles  that  of  Eurasia. 

People.  —  Most  of  the  people  now  living  in  North 
America  belong  to  the  Aryan  branch  of  the  white  race 
and  speak  the  English  language. 


Desert,  Southwestern  United  States. 
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The  people  of  North  America  ^^^k 
are  not  equally  distributed  over 
its  surface.  Most  of  them  live  in 
the  mild  temperate  belt  and  in  the 
hio-hlands  of  the  hot  belt.  The 
density  of  population  depends 
mainly  upon  the  natural  resources, 
upon  the  kind  of  industry,  and 
upon  the  nearness  to  markets. 

When  white  men  first  visited  North 
America  they  found  it  sparsely  inhabited 
by  tribes  of  the  red  race,  called  Indians 
by  the  discoverer  Columbus. 

These  people  lived  in 
all  parts  of  the  grand  divi- 
sion, but  few  of  them  had 
settled  homes  or  permanent 
towns.  They  were  either 
savages  or  barbarians,  and 
emigrated  from  one  good 
hunting  or  fishing  ground 
to  another. 

A  few  tribes,  as  the  Az- 
tecs of  Mexico  and  Mayas 
of  Yucatan,  had  barely 
reached  civilization.  These 
people  had  many  permanent 
towns  called  Pueblos,  built 
of  stone  orof  sun-dried  clay. 

The  settlement  of  North  America  by  Europeans  has  constantly 
pushed  the  Indians  westward  or  northward  into  the  wilder  and  less 
valuable  lands,  and  many  have  been  settled  on  reservations. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  grand  division  the  Span- 
iards conquered  and  enslaved  the  natives.  But  the 
Indians  could  not  endure  slav- 
ery, and  so  negro  slaves  were 
introduced.  The  Spaniards 
intermarried  with  the  Indians 
and  negroes  and  formed  mixed 
races.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  southern  part  of  North 
America  and  the  West  In- 
dies are  inhabited  by  Creoles 
or  pure  Spanish,  pure  negroes,  pure  Indians,  and  mixed 
races.  The  prevailing  language  is  Spanish,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  often  called  Spanish- Americans. 

The  French  made  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  They  also  explored  the  region  about  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  established 
many  trading  posts  among  the  Indians,  with  whom  they 
intermarried  to  some  extent.  After  several  wars,  Canada 
was  ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain,  under  whose  con- 
trol it  has  remained  to  the  present  time. 

The  central  part  of  North  America,  now  called  the 
United  States,  was  settled  mainly  by  English  people, 
who  built  up  thirteen  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Later,  immigrants  from  every  country  of  Europe  came 


here  to  live,  and  the  settled  region  gradually  spread 
westward  to  the  Pacific. 

The  only  people  not  influenced  by  the  European  settlement  of  Amer- 
ica are  the  Eskimos  of  the  Arctic  coast.  These  people  are  so  remote 
from  the  centers  of  civihzation,  the  climate  of  their  region  is  so  severe, 
and  its  resources  so  limited,  that  they  live  the  same  simple  life  that  they 
have  lived  for  perhaps  thousands  of  years. 

Political  Divisions.  —  North  America  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing main  political  divisions  :  Canada  and  Alaska  in 
the  north,  the  United  States  in  the  center,  and  Mex- 
wm'iti.  ico  and  the  Central 

American  states  in 
the  south.  Green- 
land and  Iceland  in 
the  northeast  and 
many  of  the  West 
Indies  islands  be- 
to  European 
countries. 

■■  ■  — \ 


Caribou. 


BrCHORN. 


Text  Questions.  —  Describe  the  situation 
of  North  America.    How  does  it  compare  in 
size  with  the  other  grand  divisions?  Com- 
pare and  describe  the  northern,  eastern,  and 
western  coasts.    What  are  the  two  great  slopes  of  North 
America?    What  highland  forms  the  great  divide  between 
them?    What  is  the  general  height  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
highland?    How  does  the  height  of  the  Appalachian  high- 
land compare  with  it  ?  Where  is  the  central  lowland  crossed 
by  a  low  divide  ?  Describe  the  Laurentian  plateau.  How  many 
great  drainage  systems  of  North  America  are  there?  Give 
a  general  description  of  the  rivers  of  each.   Give  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  numerous  lakes 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

Compare  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  North  America  in  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall.  What  is  the  cause 
of  the  excessive  rainfall  in  the  Gulf 
region?  Where  are  the  best  agricul- 
tural lands  of  North  America?  De- 
scribe the  soil  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  central  lowland  ;  in  the  central 
part;  in  the  highland  region.  Where 
are  the  forests  of  North  America? 
Describe  the  forests  in  each  region. 
Describe  the  plants  of  the  Barren 
Grounds  of  the  Arctic  shores.  What 
are  the  chief  native  animals  of  North 
America?  What  animals  are  peculiar 
to  the  western  mountains?  Give  an 
account  of  the  natives  whom  the 
early  explorers  foimd  in  America. 
Give  an  account  of  the  early  Spanish,  French,  and  English  settlements  in 
North  America.  Where  is  population  now  the  densest  in  North  Amer- 
ica?   Name  the  countries  of  North  America. 


Grizzly  Bear. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 


Great  Plains. 


Extent.  —  The  main  body  of  the  United  States  is  situ- 
ated in  the  central  part  of  North  America  between  the 
parallels  of  25°  and  49°  north  latitude.  It  includes  about 
one  third  of  the  area  of  North  America,  or  more  than 
3,000,000  square  miles. 

Coast. —  The  eastern  coast  is  much  indented  by  bays 
and  estuaries,  many  of  which  afford  excellent  harbors.  In 
the  north  there  are  many  fiords  and  rocky  islands,  while 
in  the  south  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  are  more  regu- 
lar, and  are  bordered  by  low,  sandy  barrier  beaches. 
The  Pacific  coast  is  very  regular,  with  few  indentations. 

Surface.  —  The  surface  may  be  divided  into  four  physi- 
cal regions,  —  the  Rocky  Mountain  highland,  the  cen- 
tral lowland,  the  Appalachian  highland,  and  the  Atlantic 
plain. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  highland  forms  the  great  water- 
shed of  the  United  States  and  occupies  nearly  half  the 
surface.  It  is  about  a  mile  high,  and  many  of  its 
mountains  attain  a  height  of  nearly  three  miles. 

It  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  several  distinct  mountain 
chains,  of  which  the  Rocky  Mountains  average  the  highest,  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascades  are  the  most  rugged  and  picturesque,  and  the  Coast 
Ranges  are  the  lowest  and  least  continuous.  Between  the  Rockies  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges  lies  a  great  plateau,  which  con- 
tains the  only  extensive  desert  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
traversed  by  short  ranges  of  mountains.  Sloping  eastward  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  a  great  table-land  known  as  the  Great  Plains. 

The  central  lowland  merges  into  the  Great  Plains  on 
the  west,  and  into  the  Appalachian  highland  on  the  east ; 
west  of  the  Great  Lakes  it  is  crossed  by  a  low  divide, 
called  the  Height  of  Land.  The  surface  is  level  or  roll- 
ing, and  generally  less  than  a  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich  sediment  in  the  south, 
while  the  northern  part  is  covered  with  glacial  drift. 

The  Appalachian  highland  comprises  the  Appalachian 
ridges  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  Allegheny  plateaus 
on  the  western.    They  are  both  about  half  a  mile  high. 


The  ridges  consist  of  greatly  worn-down  rock  folds,  with  lengthwise 
valleys  occupying  the  place  of  the  original  crests  of  the  folds,  and  with 
many  crosswise  valleys  or  water  gaps  through  the  mountain  ridges.  The 
most  massive  mountain  range  in  this  region  is  Blue  Ridge.  The  Alle- 
gheny plateaus,  extending  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  Tennessee, 
consist  of  nearly  level  rock  layers.  These  have  been  so  dissected  by 
the  corrasion  of  streams  and  weathering,  that  in  many  parts  they  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  broad,  flat-topped  mountains. 

The  Atlantic  plain  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
Appalachian  ridges  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Near  the  mountains  the  plain  consists  of  a  somewhat  hilly  region, 
called  the  Piedmont,  which  has  a  fertile  soil  underlain  with  hard  rocks. 
East  of  the  Piedmont  is  the  Tidewater  Region,  much  of  which  is  low, 
flat,  sandy  land,  with  salt  marshes  and  swamps  near  the  coast.  The  line 
separating  the  Piedmont  from  the  Tidewater  region  is  called  the  Fall 
Line,  because  the  streams  in  descending  from  the  hard  rocks  of  the 
former  to  the  soft  rocks  of  tne  latter  have  formed  rapids  and  falls. 

Drainage.  —  The  United  States  has  four  great  drain- 
age slopes, — the  Atlantic,  Great  Lake,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
slopes. 

The  streams  of  the  Atlantic  slope  generally  flow  in  a 
southerly  or  southeasterly  course.  Some  of  them  have 
their  sources  west  of  the  Appalachian  ridges,  through 
which  they  break  in  water  gaps,  and  some  of  them  empty 
their  waters  into  large  estuaries.  Above  the  Fall  Line 
their  currents  are  swift,  furnishing  valuable  water  power, 
while  their  lower  courses  are  sluggish,  tidal  channels. 

The  Great  Lakes  form  a  great  trade  route,  but  their 
tributary  streams  are  small  and  unimportant. 

The  Gulf  slope  is  drained  mainly  by  the  Mississippi- 
Missouri  and  its  tributaries.  The  basin  of  this  river 
stretches  from  the  continental  divide  on  the  west,  to  the 
Appalachians  on  the  east,  and  comprises  one  third  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States.  Many  other  rivers,  not  tribu- 
tary to  the  Mississippi,  drain  the  Gulf  slope. 

The  Mississippi  has  built  an  extensive  flood  plain,  and  deposited  a 
large  delta  at  its  mouth.  Its  flow  is  sluggish  in  the  lower  course ;  its 
channel  is  constantly  shifting,  but  it  furnishes  a  valuable  highway  of 
trade  for  many  hundreds  of  miles  inland. 
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The  Pacific  slope  is  drained  mainly  by  the  Columbia 
and  the  Colorado.  Both  have  corraded  deep  canyons 
through  the  dry  plateau  region,  and  neither  is  navigable 
except  in  its  lower  course.  In  the  arid  region  called 
the  Great  Basin,  the  few  streams  are  lost  in  the  sands,  or 
evaporate,  so  that  they  do  not  reach  the  sea. 

The  lakes  in  the  United  States  are  most  numerous  in 
that  portion  which  is  covered  with  glacial  drift  (see 
map,  p.  30).  Salt  and  alkaline  lakes  are  found  in  some 
of  the  arid  portions  of  the  western  highlands.  Among 
the  most  noted  of  such  lakes  is  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Climate. —  The  main  body  of  the  United  States  lies 
wholly  within  the  temperate  heat  belt  and  the  belt  of 
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prevailing  westerlies.  Consequently  in  many  parts  it 
is  warm  and  moist  enough  for  agriculture,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  healthful  and  favorable  to  industrial  progress. 

Near  the  Pacific  coast  the  prevailing  winds  from  the  west,  having  the 
temperature  of  the  ocean,  cause  mild  winters  and  pleasant  summers. 
Freezing  weather  is  uncommon,  and  fruits  of  almost  every  kind  can  be 
grown.  The  moist  ocean  winds  in  winter  are  chilled  in  passing  over  the 
colder  land  and  in  ascending  the  mountain  slopes,  and  thus  fogs  are 
common  and  the  winter  rains  are  abundant. 

In  the  plateau  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountains  the 
annual  rainfall  is  small,  varying  from  four  to  ten  inches.  This  is  due  to 
the  small  amount  of  vapor  left  in  the  air  after  passing  over  the  high  west- 
ern ranges.  On  the  tops  of  the  high  Basin  ranges,  and  on  the  higher 
western  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  rainfall  is  more  abundant  than 
on  the  arid  plains  below,  and  some  of  the  peaks  are  capped  with  perpet- 
ual snow. 

East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  most  of  the  rainfall  is  caused  by  cyclones, 
one  of  which  moves  eastward  across  the  United  States  every  few  days. 
The  air  is  whirled  in  from  all  directions  toward  the  center  of  these 
revolving  storms,  which  are  often  a  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  On 
the  western  side,  cool  or  cold  air  from  the  north  is  whirled  in,  and  as 
this  air  moves  southward  toward  the  cyclone  center,  it  becomes  warmer 
and  therefore  drier,  hence  no  rain  or  snow  falls,  and  it  is  cold  and  clear 
on  that  side.  On  the  eastern  side  warm  moist  air  is  drawn  in  from  the 
south,  and  as  the  air  moves  northward  it  is  chilled,  and  rain  or  snow 
results. 

Again,  since  the  cyclone  moves  from  west  to  east,  the  rains  or  snows 
are  carried  eastward  with  it  over  the  country.  The  rainfall  becomes 
greater  as  the  cyclone  moves  eastward,  because  as  it  approaches  the 
Atlantic,  warmer  and  moister  air  is  drawn  in  toward  the  storm  center. 

Since  the  eastern  side  of  a  cyclonic  storm  is  warm  and  the  western 
side  cold,  severe  weather  changes  accompany  the  progress  of  a  cyclone. 

Text  Questions.  —  Where  and  how  large  is  the  United  States?  Name 
and  describe  the  four  chief  physical  regions  of  the  United  States.  Name 
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and  describe  the  four  great  drainage  slopes  and  the  chief  rivers  of  each. 
Describe  the  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  ;  of  the  Pacific 
coast ;  of  the  plateau  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountains. 
Describe  a  cyclone. 

People. —  The  population  of  the  main  body  of  the 
United  States  is  about  106,000,000.  They  are  mainly  of 
the  white  race  and  speak  the  English  language. 

Most  of  these  people  are  descendants  of  immigrants  from  European 
countries,  chiefly  the  British  Isles,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Italy; 
though  in  the  southwest  are  many  people  of  Spanish  descent.  In  the 
southeast  are  about  1 1 ,000,000  members  of  the  black  or  negro  race,  whose 
ancestors  were  brought  here  from  .-Xfrica  as  slaves  in  early  days. 

The  red  race  is  represented  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Indians  living  chiefly  m  the  west,  and  the  yellow  race  by  about  150,000 
Japanese  and  Chinese,  two  thirds  of  whom  live  near  the  Pacific  coast. 

Government. — The  United 
States  is  a  federal  republic. 
The  main  body  of  the  coun- 
try comprises  forty-eight 
states  and  one  district. 

In  addition  to  this  are  a 
number  of  outlying  posses- 
sions, including  the  two 
territories  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii ;  the  islands  of  Porto 
Rico,  St.  Thomas,  St.  John, 
and  St,  Croix  in  the  West  In- 
dies; the  Canal  Zone;  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  Guam, 
Tutuila,  and  other  insular  possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Federal  government  has  charge  of  all  matters  which  have  to  do 
with  foreign  countries  or  with  two  or  more  states. 

The  Legislative  or  lawmaking  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress  consisting 
of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  is  composed 
of  two  members  from  each  state,  elected  by  the  people.  The  fiouse 
of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  congressional  districts  into  which  each  state  is  divided. 

The  Executive  or  law-enforcing  power  is  vested  in  the  President, 
elected  for  four  years,  and  in  various  officers  whom  he  appoints. 

The  Judicial  or  law-explaining  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  various  minor  courts.  The  judges  of  these  courts  are  appointed 
for  life  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Each  state  has  charge  of  its  own  affairs,  and  has  a  gov- 
ernment similar  to  the  Federal  government.  The  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  state  is  the  Governor.  The  law- 
making body  in  most  states  is  called  the  Legislature.  The 
governor  and  members  of  the  legislature,  and  generally 
the  judges  of  the  state  courts,  are  elected  by  the  people, 

A  territory  is  controlled  by  the  Federal  government. 
The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  President,  but  the 
people  may  be  allowed  to  elect  their  own  legislature. 
A  territory  may  send  a  delegate  to  Congress  who  may 
speak  on  affairs  pertaining  to  his  territory,  but  who  can 
not  vote.  When  a  territory  becomes  settled  it  may  be 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State  by  Congress. 

City  governments  are  based  on  charters  granted  by  the  state.  The 
chief  executive  officer  is  the  Mayor,  and  the  legislative  body  is  composed 
usually  of  a  Council  or  of  a  Commission. 
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Map  Studies  on  the  States  of  the  Union.  —  To  be  studied  until  any 
state  can  be  located  witli  tlie  book  closed.     (Map  pp.  34,  35.) 

Find  Long  Island  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  What  six  states  lie  north- 
east of  Long  Island?  What  six  states  border  on  or  drain  to  the 
Atlantic,  between  Connecticut  and  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay? 


Wheat,  corn,  and  oats  are  grown  chiefly  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Mississippi  basin. 

The  United  States  raises  great  crops  of  zu/ical  annually, 
often  producing  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply. It  raises  more  than  it  uses,  and  exports  large  quan- 
tities to  Europe  every  year. 

Com  is  native  to  America  and  was  cultivated  by  the 
Indians  at  the  time  the  continent  was  discovered.  It  is 
now  more  extensively  grown  and  used  in  America  than 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Corn  requires  a  warmer  and  moister  season  than  wheat,  and  there- 
fore the  corn  belt  lies  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  wheat  belt.  The 
production  is  four  times  as  great  as  of  wheat,  and  most  of  it  is  used  to 
fatten  cattle  and  hogs. 

Some  rice  is  raised  in  the  South  on  lands  that  can  be  flooded. 


Picking  Corn. 

What  seven  states,  lying  west  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, border  on  Lake  Michigan  or  the  Ohio  River? 
What  seven  states,  west  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  lie 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  great  central  lowland?  What 
seven  states,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  lie  south  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky?  What  four  states,  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  lie  south  of  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas? What  three  states  border  on  the 
Pacific  coast?  What  eight  highland 
states  lie  between  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia on  the  west,  and  the  Dakotas,  Kan- 
sas, and  Texas  on  the  east  ? 

What  states  east  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  border  on  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada? What  states  touch  the  Great 
Lakes?  What  state=  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes  border  on  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada? What  states  border  on  Mexico? 
What  states  are  touched  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River?  by  the  Ohio  River?  by 
the  Missouri  River?  What  states  are 
touched  by  the  Arkansas  River? 


Harvestinc;  Wheat. 


Picking  Cotton. 


Herding  Caiii.e. 


Industries.  — Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry.  The 
chief  products  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  fruits,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  eastern  half  and 
the.  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  is  adapted  to  agri- 
culture, but  the  best  lands  lie  in  the  Mississippi  basin, 
in  the  Gulf  plain,  and  in  the  Atlantic  plain. 


Cotton  is  one  of  the  most  important 
crops  of  the  United  States.  It  re- 
quires a  large  amount  of  heat  and 
moisture,  and  is  grown  in  the  south- 
ern Atlantic  plain  and  the  Gulf 
plain.  The  crop  furnishes  three 
fifths  of  the  world's  suppl3\  Cot- 
ton is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  fiber,  but 
its  seed  also  furnishes  a  useful  oil. 

Tobacco  is  another  important  crop 
of  the  United  States.    The  amount 
produced  constitutes  fully  half  the 
world's  supply,  and  large  quantities  are  exported. 

Herding.  —  The  herding  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and 
mules  forms  an  important  industry. 

Fully  one  fifth  of  the  catUe  and  one  third  of  the  horses 
of  the  world  are  raised  in  the  United  States,  and  there 
is  a  large  surplus  of  beef  and  cattle  for  export. 

Sheep  are  raised  extensively  for  mutton,  and  for  their 
wool.  The  United  States  produces  only  about  one  third 
of  the  wool  it  uses,  hence  it  imports  large  quantities. 

The  raising  of  hogs  forms  a  very  important  industry 
in  the  corn  belt,  since  corn  is  used  to  fatten  them.  Fully 
half  of  the  hogs  of  the  world  come  from  the  United 
States,  and  large  quantities  of  pork  are  exported. 

Fishing.  —  The  United  States  catches  about  one  fifth 
of  all  the  fish  caught  in  the  world.    Some  of  the  shallow 
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coast  waters,  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  many  of  the  rivers  abound 
with  fish,  and  some  of  the 
bays  furnish  the  best  oysters 
in  the  world.  Cod,  mackerel, 
whitefish,  salmon,  shad,  her- 
ring, and  menhaden  are  the 
chief  fish  taken.  The  oyster 
fisheries  are  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  fisheries. 

Lumbering.  —  Owing  to  the 
methods  employed  in  clear- 


Salmon  Cannery. 


C(.)AL  Mining. 


ing  lands  for  cultivation,  to  wasteful  meth- 
ods of  lumbering,  and  to  forest  fires, 
much  of  the  timber  has  been  destroyed. 
Yet  fully  one  third  of  the  world's  supply 
of  lumber  is  still  furnished  by  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  deciduous  trees  fur- 
nish hard  woods,  while  the  coniferous  trees 
furnish  light,  easily  worked  lumber. 

Mining. — The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
United  States  is  very 
great,  furnishing 
about  one  third  of 
the  mineral  product 
of  the  world.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  useful 
metals  except  tin  and 
platinum. 

The  coal  mines  fur- 
nish one  third  of  the 
world's  output  of  coal. 
The  anthracite  coal 
fields  situated  in  the 
Appalachian  ridges 
are  the  only  important  anthracite  coal  fields  worked  in 
the  world,  and  the  bituminous  fields  west  of  these  moun- 
tains are  the  most  extensive. 

About  one  fourth  of  the  iron  ore  of  the  world  is  mined 
in  the  United  States;  fully  five  eighths  of  this  is  ob- 
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tained  from  the  mines  about  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  the  rest  mostly  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountains. 

The  Lake  Superior  ore  can  be  shipped  cheaply 
by  water  to  the  great  bituminous  coal  fields, 
where  in  iron-manufacturing  centers  the  ore  is 
smelted  and  some  of  the  iron  afterward  converted 
into  steel. 

More  than  half  of  the  world's  prod- 
uct oi  petroleum  comes  from  the  United 
States.    The  most  important  fields  are 
in  the  Ohio  valley,  and  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  California. 
Gold  and  silver  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  highland 
constitute  one  fifth  of  the  world's  supply,  and  are  about 
half  as  valuable  as  the  coal  mined  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  produces  one  half  of  the  world's 
supply  of  copper  and  exports  large  quantities.  Most  of 
it  is  mined  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  near  Lake 
Superior. 

Manufactures.  —  The  manufactures  of  the  United  States 
are  both  more  varied  and  more  extensive  than  those  of 
any  other  country.   In  value  the  United  States  furnishes 

one  third  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  world,  and 
owing  to  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  machines,  it  makes 
articles  better  and  more 
cheaply  than  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  United  States  ex- 
cels in  the  making  of  ma- 
chinery, tools,  locomotives, 
and  electrical  apparatus. 
The    most  important 
Oil  Field.  manufactures  are  flour  and 

corn  meal,  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  iron  and 
steel  goods,  packed  meats,  machinery,  lumber, 
clothing,  and  boots  and  shoes. 

Commerce.  —  The  people  of  the  United  States 
use  a  greater  variety  and  quantity  of  articles 
than  the  people  of  any  other  country,  hence 
the  domestic  commerce  is  very  extensive.  The 
foreign  commerce  is  important,  yet  it  comprises 
only  about  one  tenth  of  our  total  trade.  Our 
exports  are  much  larger  than  our  imports,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  food  stuffs,  machinery, 
minerals,  and  lumber.  Our  chief  imports  are 
coffee  from  South  America,  sugar  from  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies,  raw  wool  from  Australia,  and  raw  and 
manufactured  silks  from  Europe  and  Asia.  Other  im- 
portant imports  are  drugs  and  chemicals,  hides  and  skins, 
fibers,  and  rubber. 
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Transportation.  —  In  order  that  the  goods  may  be 
and  sold,  they  must  be  carried  to  markets. 
Three  fourths  of  the  goods  that  enter  into  our  commerce 
are  carried  by  railroads.  Boats  and  ships  on  canals,  riv- 
ers, lakes,  and  coast  waters  carry  goods  more  cheaply, 
but  not  so  quickly  as  the  railroads. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States 
equals  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Standard  Time  Belts. — There  are  360°  in  longitude  around  the 
earth,  and  since  the  earth  makes  a  rotation  in  twenty-four  hours,  a  dif- 
ference of  1°  longitude  corresponds 
to  a  difference  of  four  minutes  of 
time.  Hence  when  it  is  noon  on 
any  meridian  it  is  four  minutes  be- 
fore noon  on  a  meridian  1°  to  the 
west,  and  four  minutes  after  noon 
on  a  meridian  1°  to  the  east.  To 
avoid  the  inconvenience  and  con- 
fusion which  might  arise  from  such 
differences  of  local  time,  the  rail- 
road companies  have  adopted  the 
time  of  four  meridians  which  cross 
the  United  States  15°  apart,  as 
standard  for  railroad  purposes. 
Throughout  a  belt  extending  about 
"jy  each  side  of  each  standard  me- 
ridian the  ti  me  of  that  meridian  is 
used  for  railroad  purposes.  These 
four  belts  comprise  Eastern,  Cen- 
tral, Mountain,  and  Pacific  time.  Thus  in  each  time  belt  the  standard 
or  railroad  time  is  just  one  hour  faster  than  in  the  next  belt  to  the  west. 

Industrial  Sections  and  Groups.  —  On  account  of  local 
differences  in  its  industries  and  resources,  the  United 
States  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  the  following 
industrial  sections  and  groups  of  states :  — 


Standard  Time  Belts, 


Sections. 

1.  The  Northeastern  or  manufacturing 

section. 

2.  The  Northern  or  food-,  coal-,  and 

iron-producing  and  manufactur- 
ing section, 


3.  The  Southern  or  cotton-producing 

section, 

4.  The  Plateau  or  grazing  and  mining 

section, 

5.  The  Pacific  food-producing  section, 


Groups. 

New  England  States. 
'  a.  Middle  States. 

b.  North  Central  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi. 

c.  North  Central  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

a.  Southern  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

b.  Southern  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 


The  Plateau  States. 
The  Pacific  States. 


Text  Questions.  —  What  is  the  population  of  the  United  States  at 
present?  From  what  countries  have  most  of  the  immigrants  come? 
What  is  the  government  of  the  United  States?  Into  how  many  depart- 
ments is  it  divided  and  what  is  the  work  of  each?  Explain  the 
government  of  a  state ;  a  territory ;  a  city.  What  are  the  chief  agri- 
cultural productions?  Where  are  the  best  agricultural  lands?  Give 
an  account  of  herding  in  the  United  States  ;  of  fishing ;  lumbering  ; 
mining.  How  do  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  rank  in  value 
with  those  of  other  countries?  In  what  manufactures  does  the  United 
States  particularly  excel?  What  are  the  most  important  manufactures? 
What  are  the  chief  exports  of  this  country?  the  chief  imports?  What 
are  the  chief  methods  of  transportation?  Compare  the  railroad  mileage 
of  the  United  States  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Explain  the 
standard  time  belts  as  used  by  the  railroads  in  this  country. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  MAP  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (pp.  34,  35) 

Commercial  Centers.  —  What  great  city  and  seaport  is  in  eastern  Mas- 
sachi'setts?  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson  River?  What  cities  are  at  the 
head  of  navigation  of  the  Hudson  ?  What  lake  port  is  in  western  New 
York?  What  great  city  is  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania?  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania?  What  great  port  is  near  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay? 
What  city  is  southwest  of  Baltimore?  What  railroad  center  is  in  Vir- 
ginia on  the  James  River?    What  port  is  near  the  mouth  of  this  river? 

What  inland  railroad  center  and  what  seaport  are  in  southern  North 
Carolina?  in  South  Carolina?  Name  the  two  important  railroad  centers 
of  Georgia;  three  important  ports  of  Florida.    What  port  has  Alabama? 

what  two  important  railway  cen- 
ters ?  What  great  city  is  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

Locate  four  important  commer- 
cial centers  of  Tennessee.  Locate 
Louisville  in  Kentucky.  Name 
two  railway  centers  and  ports  m 
northern  and  one  in  southwestern 
Ohio.  What  one  is  in  southeastern 
Michigan  ?  What  city  is  in  central 
Indiana  ?  What  great  commercial 
city  is  in  northeastern  Illinois  ? 
What  one  is  in  southeast  Wiscon- 
sin ?  What  two  are  near  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Superior  ? 

What  two  cities  of  Minnesota  are 
near  the  head  of  navigation  in  the 
Mississippi  River  ?  What  three 
cities  of  Iowa  are  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  ?  What  city  is  in  the  central  part  of  Iowa  ?  What  is  the 
railroad  center  of  eastern  Nebraska?  of  eastern  Missouri  ?  What  two  are 
in  northwestern  Missouri  ?  What  railroad  center  is  in  central  Arkansas? 
in  northwestern  Louisiana  ?  What  is  the  principal  port  of  Texas  ? 
Name  the  two  chief  railroad  centers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state ; 
one  in  the  extreme  west. 

Name  two  railroad  centers  of  Colorado ;  one  in  southeastern  Wyo- 
ming ;  one  in  northern  Utah  ;  one  in  western  Montana.  What  railroad 
center  is  in  eastern  Washington?  What  two  commercial  cities  are  on 
Puget  Sound?  What  railroad  terminus  is  near  the  mouth  of  Fraser  River 
in  Canada?  What  commercial  city  and  port  is  on  the  Willamette 
River  in  Oregon?    What  great  seaport  is  on  the  coast  of  California? 

Routes.  —  Through  what  states  and  cities  would  you  pass  in  traveling 
by  rail  from  New  York  or  Boston  to  Chicago  through  central  New  York 
and  north  of  Lake  Erie?  south  of  Lake  Erie?  through  southern  Penn- 
sylvania and  northern  Ohio?  in  traveling  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis 
through  southern  Pennsylvania  and  central  Ohio  and  Indiana?  from 
New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  through  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  northern  Kentucky?  from  New  York  to  Tampa,  Florida?  to 
New  Orleans?  in  going  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  Memphis,  Tennessee? 
from  Norfolk  to  Chicago?  from  Chicago  to  Jacksonville,  Florida?  from 
Chicago  to  New  Orleans?  from  Chicago  to  Puget  Sound?  to  San  Fran- 
cisco? from  St.  Louis  to  Denver?  to  San  Francisco?  from  St.  Louis  to 
southern  California?  to  east  central  Texas?  from  New  Orleans  to  San 
Francisco?  How  could  you  go  by  water  from  Duluth  to  Chicago,  Buf- 
falo, Albany,  and  New  York  city? 

Standard  Time.  —  Name  the  principal  places  across  the  country  from 
north  to  south  at  which  the  railroads  change  from  Eastern  to  Central 
time  ;  at  which  they  change  from  Central  to  Mountain  time ;  at  which 
they  change  from  Mountain  to  Pacific  time.  How  much  does  standard 
time  differ  in  adjacent  divisions?  If  a  train  reaches  Columbus  from  the 
east  at  11.50,  Eastern  time,  and  proceeds  westward  after  stopping  ten 
minutes,  at  what  time  does  it  leave  in  Central  time?  If  a  train  from 
the  west  reaches  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  at  ir.50,  Mountain  time,  and, 
after  stopping  ten  minutes,  proceeds  eastward,  at  what  o'clock  in  Cen- 
tral time  does  it  leave? 


7.32  A.M. 
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Granite  Quarry, 
New  Hampshire. 


THE  NORTHEASTERN  SECTION 

Map  Questions.  —  What  six  states  are  included  in  this  section  ?  Bound 
the  section.  Which  is  the  largest  state?  Which  is  the  smallest?  Com- 
pare Maine  and  New  York  in  size  (see  map  p.  35). 
Name  the  two  most  prominent  capes  on  the  coast. 
Name  the  three  largest  islands.  Which  state  has  the 
most  indented  coast  ?  Which  one  has  no  seacoast  ? 
What  mountain  system  is  in  the  west  of  the  section 
(see  map  p.  30)  ?  Name  three  of  its  ranges.  In 
what  direction  do  most  of  the  rivers  flow?  What  is 
the  largest  river?    Locate  three  of  the  largest  lakes. 

(^The  map  study  of  each  state  should  immediately 
precede  the  text  study  of  that  state.) 

Bound  Maine.  Name  seven  bays  on  its  coast ; 
two  islands;  three  mountains  north  of  the  center. 
What  large  rivers  drain  the  southern  half  of  the 
state?  Name  the  largest  lake  in  the  basin  of  each. 
In  what  river  basin  is  the  northern  part  of  the  state? 
Locate  the  capital;  Portland;  Lewiston  and  Au- 
burn ;  Bangor  ;  Biddeford  ;  Bath. 

Bound  New  Hampshire.  What  mountain  group  is  north  of  the  cen- 
ter? What  river  is  on  the  west  boundary?  on  the  east?  What  river 
drains  the  southern  part  of  the  state?  What  lake  is  in  the  Merrimac 
basin?    Locate  the  capital ;  Manchester;  Nashua;  Dover;  Portsmouth. 

Bound  Vermont.    What  mountain  range  traverses  the  state  ?  Into 
what  lake  does  the  western  slope  drain?    Into  what  river  does  the 
eastern  slope  drain  ?  Locate  the 
capital ;  Burlington ;  Rutland. 

Bound  Massachusetts.  Name 
four  bays  on  the  coast ;  two 
capes ;  two  islands.  What  two 
ranges  are  in  the  west?  What 
river  crosses  the  state?  What 
river  is  in  the  northeast  ?  Locate 
the  capital;  Worcester;  Fall 
River ;  Lowell ;  Lawrence ;  Cam- 
bridge ;  Lynn ;  New  Bediord  ; 
Springfield ;  Holyoke ;  Brock- 
ton. 

Bound  Connecticut.  What 
three  rivers  cross  the  state? 
Locate  the  capital;  New  Haven; 
Bridgeport ;   Waterbury ;    New  Britain ;  Meriden. 

Bound  Rhode  Island.  What  bay  is  on  its  coast? 
What  island  is  south  ?  Locate  the  capital ;  Pawtucket ; 
Woonsocket ;  Newport. 

Description.  —  The  Northeastern  Section 
includes  six  states  and  is  called  New  Ens:- 
land.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  41° 
and  47^°  north  latitude.  All  the  states  are 
much  smaller  than  the  averas^e  size  of  the 
states  in  the  Union;  but  southern  New  Eng- 
land is  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the  country. 

Coast.  —  The  coast  is  very  irregular,  owing  to  glacial 
action.  Thus,  Cape  Cod  peninsula  and  the  islands  south 
of  it  are  covered  with  glacial  deposits,  while  the  many 
fiords  of  Maine  have  resulted  from  glacial  erosion. 

Surface  and  SoiL — -Swamps  abound  along  the  coast, 
but  the  broken  Piedmont  region  occupies  a  much  larger 
part  of  New  England,  and  in  Maine  extends  to  the  coast. 
This  region  has  been  scored  and  cut  by  glaciers  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  surface  is  rugged  and  rocky,  with  soils 


thin  and  hard  to  work,  and  the  rivers  abound  in  rapids 
and  waterfalls.  In  the  south  the  river  valleys  are  fertile. 
The  Mountain  region  lies  northwest  of  the  Piedmont, 
and  is  the  most  picturesque  of  the  whole 
Appalachian  region.  It  consists  of  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  mountains  with  numerous 
outlying  peaks. 

The  isolated  mountains  comprise  Haystack,  Ka- 
tahdin,  Kineo,  the  White  Mountains,  Monadnock, 
Mount  Tom,  and  Mount  Holyoke.  Mounts  Tom 
and  Holyoke  are  made  up  of  lava,  while  many  of  the 
others  are  the  resistant  remnants  of  a  great  highland 
which  once  occupied  the  region. 

The  more  continuous  chains  comprise  the  Green 
and  Taconic  mountains,  and  the  Berkshire  Hills. 


MoosEHEAD  Lake, 
Maine. 
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White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire. 

Rivers  and  Lakes.  —  The  rivers  belong  mainly 
to  the  Atlantic  slope ;  of  these  the  longest  is  the 
Connecticut.  A  few  streams  drain  northward 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  through  Lake  Champlain. 

Most  of  the  rivers  furnish  abundant  water 
power.  The  Merrimac  is  said  to  turn  more 
water  wheels  than  any  other  river  in  the  world. 

The  mouths  of  many  of  the  riv- 
ers afford  fine  harbors,  and  the 
upper  courses  are  utilized  for 
transporting  logs. 

The   surface   is  dotted  with 
beautiful    glacier-formed  lakes, 
mostly  in  two  chains :  one  com- 
prises Grand,  Big,  Sebago,  and 
Winnepesaukee  lakes ;  the  other, 
the  larger  and  more  picturesque 
Eagle,  Chesuncook,  Moosehead, 
and  Rangeley  lakes. 
Climate.  —  New  England  has  cold  winters  and  warm 
summers.    Vermont  has  the  greatest  extremes,  as  it  is 
influenced  most  by  land  winds.    Fogs  prevail  near  the 
coast  during  some  parts  of  the  year. 

Natural  Resources.  —  This  section  is  rich  in  granite, 
marble,  slate,  and  fine  sandstone. 

The  northern  part  has  large  forests  ;  chiefly  spruce  and 
birch,  but  also  pine,  hemlock,  oak,  and  maple. 

The  coast  waters  teem  with  valuable  food  fishes,  and 
hundreds  of  fishing  smacks  are  employed  either  at  home 
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Maple  Sugar  Making,  Vermont. 


or  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  in 
cod,  herring,  mackerel,  and  menhaden 
fisheries. 

The  uplands  have  a  thin  soil  and 
are  strewn  with  glacial  bowlders,  but 
afford  good  pasturage.  The  valleys 
are  fertile,  particularly  the  wide  Con- 
necticut valley.  In  them  good  crops 
of  hay,  oats,  tobacco,  potatoes,  vege- 
tables, and  apples  are 
raised. 

Manufactures.  —  Man- 
ufacturing is  the  most 
important  pursuit. 
New  England  produces 
about  one  eighth  in 
value  of  the  entire  man- 
ufactures of  the  United 
States.  The  manufac- 
tures are  exceedingly 

varied,  but  the  weavinsj  ^^agon  shop,  new  Hampshire. 

of  cotton  and  woolen  cloth  and  the  making  of  boots 
and  shoes  are  by  far  the  most  important. 

Commerce. —  No  other  part  of  the  United  States 
has  so  many  deep  and  safe  harbors.  The  railroad 
system,  especially  in  the  south,  is  very  complete. 
The  exports  are  manufactured  goods,  lumber,  stone, 
and  ice ;  and  the  imporcs  chiefly  raw  materials  and 
food  stuffs. 

People.  —  New  England  was  settled  by  sturdy,  in- 
telligent, independent  people,  from  agricultural  Eng- 
land.   On  account  of  these  qualities,  as  well  as  their 
thrift  and  industry,  the  settlers  soon  adapted  themselves 
to  the  climate  and  natural  resources  of  the  section,  and 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  fishing,  lumbering,  and  com- 
merce, and  made  New  England  for  a  long  time  the  most 
important  part  of  our  country.    The  people  have  always 
been  noted  for  their  inventive  genius  and  love  of  learn- 
ing.   Many  immigrants  from 
Europe  and  Canada  have  in 
recent  years    settled    in  the 
manufacturing   cities,  and  in 
the  lumberinor  regions.  Most 
of  the  towns  have  public  libra- 
ries and  good  schools ;  and 
there  are  many  colleges  and 
universities. 

Maine.  —  The  coast  is  rusf- 
ged  and  picturesque,  and  has 
many  fine  harbors.  It  is  a 
great  summer  resort.  The 
fisheries  are  important. 

Granite  and  slate  are  quar-  ,        library,  boston. 


ried,  and  good  crops  of  hay,  potatoes 
and  apples  are  raised. 

The  timber  and  wood  pulp  from 
the  pine,  spruce,  and  birch  forests  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  state  are  im- ' 
portant  sources  of  wealth. 

The  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  and  An- 
droscoggin are  used  for  floating  lum- 
ber, and  water  powers  on  these  and 
other  streams  are  utiHzed  in  manu- 
facturing. Paper  and  wood  pulp,  lum- 
ber, cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  boots  and 
shoes  are  the  chief  manufactures. 

Portland,  on  Casco  Bay,  is  the  largest  city  and  center 
of  trade.  It  has  an  admirable  harbor,  and  in  winter 
becomes  a  seaport  for  much  of  the  Canadian  traffic.  It 
manufactures  lumber,  machinery,  and  ciotliing.  Lewiston 
has  extensive  cotton  and  woolen  mills.  Bangor  has  trunk 
and  wool  factories,  and  ships  much  lumber.  Biddeford 
manufactures  cotton  cloth.    Auburn  has  boot  and  shoe 

factories.  Augusta,  the 
capital,  manufactures 
cotton  goods  and  printed 
matter.  Watennlle  has 
cotton  mills  and  railroad 
shops.    Bath  builds  ships. 


Shoe  Factory,  Massachusetts. 


New  Hampshire  has 

much  fine  mountain 
and  lake  scenery. 
The    White  Moun- 
tains  contain  the 
highest  and  mo.st  im- 
posing mountain 
peaks  of  all  New  England,  and  are  much  visited.  Mt. 
Washington,  the  highest,  is  ascended  by  means  of  a  rail- 
way fitted  for  cog  wheels. 

The  western  part  of  New  Hampshire  lies  in  the 
Connecticut  basin,  the  southern  part  in  the  Merrimac 
basin,  and  the  southeastern  part  in  the  Piscataqua  basjn. 
The  Merrimac  River  is  specially  noted  for  its  water 

power. 

The  state  produces  much 
granite,  and  its  woods  supply 
valuable  lumber.  The  great 
industry  is  manufacturing 
boots  and  shoes,  cotton,  wool- 
en, and'  knit  goods,  lumber, 
and  paper  and  wood  pulp. 

Manchester  and  Nashua  on  the 
Merrimac  are  the  centers  of  boot  and 
shoe  and  cotton  manufacture.  Con- 
cord, the  ca])ital,  has  leather  belting 
and  hose  factories,  car  shops,  and  mar- 
ble and  granite  works.  Dover  has  cot- 
ton mills  and  railroad  shops.  Forts- 
mouth  is  the  only  seaport. 
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Vermont,  the 

"  Green  Mountain 
State,"  has  no  sea- 
coast,  though  Lake 
Champlain  borders 
it  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five 
miles.  It  is  the  cold- 
est and  driest  part 
of  New  England. 

Sewing  Machine  Shop,  Connecticut, 

The  mountains  traverse 
the  state  in  three  ranges 
in  the  north  and  two  in 
the  south.  They  are  not 
so  rugged  as  the  White 
Mountains,  and  are  clothed 
with  trasses  or  beautiful 
evergreen  forests. 

Vermont  is  a  grazing 

,     ,  .     .  .    .  1      Worsted  Mill,  Rhode  Island. 

and  dairymg  state,  and 

furnishes  much  maple  sugar.  It  is  the  first  state 
in  the  Union  in  the  production  of  marble,  and  its 
quarries  supply  much  slate  and  granite.  The  man- 
ufactures include  lumber,  dairy  products,  woolens, 
flour,  paper  and  wood  pulp,  and  weighing  scales. 

Burlington  has  an  extensive  lumber  trade.  Rutland  is 
near  large  marble  quarries.  Barre  is  noted  for  its  granite  and 
marble.    Montpelier  is  the  capital. 

Massachusetts,  the  richest  and  most  populous 
state  in  New  England,  includes  the  islands  of  Nantucket 
and  Marthas  Vineyard. 

In  the  west  the  surface  is  mountainous,  being  crossed 
by  the  ranges  of  the  Taconic  mountains,  and  the  cele- 
brated Berkshire  Hills ;  farther  east  are  isolated  knobs 
and  many  hills  of  glacial  drift. 

Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  market  gardening. 
Many  cranberries  are  raised  in  the  southeast,  and  dairying 
is  important  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  The  fisheries  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  state,  and  Massachusetts 
also  ranks  high  in  the  quarrying  of  granite.  But  the 
important  products  of  Massachusetts  are  those  of  its 
factories.  The  state  is  like  a  vast  workshop.  It  makes 
a  large  proportion  of  the  boots,  shoes,  and  cotton  cloth 
produced  in  the  United  States,  and  much  of  the  woolen 
goods,  leather,  and  paper. 

Boston,  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  capital  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  largest  city  of  New  England,  is  a  center 
of  art,  learning,  and  literature.  It  has  great  manufactures, 
and  these,  with  its  deep  harbor,  make  it  the  commercial 
emporium  of  this  section.  The  city  is  noted  for  its  his- 
toric buildings,  museums,  and  libraries. 


Worcester  manufactures  machinery,  woolen  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  wirevvurk.  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  New  Bedford  are  great  cotton 
manufacturing  centers.  Lawrence  manufactures  both  wool  and  cotton. 
Cambridge  is  the  seat  of  Harvard  University.  Lynn,  Brockton,  and  Haver- 
hill are  noted  for  their  shoe  factories.  Maiden  makes  rubber  boots  and 
shoes ;  Somenn'lle,  packed  meat.  Springfield  contains  a  United  States 
arsenal,  where  firearms  are  made.    Holyoke  contains  great  paper  mills. 

Connecticut  is  only  one  seventh  as  large  as  Maine,  yet 
it  is  the  second  state  of  New  England  in  population. 

Some  tobacco  and  garden  vegetables  are  raised,  chiefly 
in  the  Connecticut  valley  and  in  the  southwest.  Dairy- 
ing is  also  of  considerable  importance.  This 
state  is  especially  noted  for  its  manufactures  of 
fine  cutlery,  silver  plated  wares,  clocks  and  cheap 
watches,  and  a  great  variety  of  small  articles.  Its 
quarries  furnish  granite  and  sandstone. 

New  Haven,  the  largest  city,  contains  Yale  University.  It 
manufactures  firearms  and  ammunition,  machinery,  and  hard- 
ware. Hartford,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Connecticut, 
is  the  capital.  It  is  noted  as  a  center  of  the  insurance  business 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  machinery,  and  rubber 

goods.  Bridgeport  makes  ma- 
chinery, corsets,  automobiles,  and 
sewing  machines.  Waterbury 
manufactures  brassware  and 
clocks  ;  New  Britaiti,  hardware  ; 
Meriden,  silver  and  plated  ware. 

Rhode  Island,  the  small- 
est state  in  the  Union,  has 
the  largest  population  per 
square  mile.  It  has  a  long 
coast  and  excellent  har- 


Watch  Factory,  Connecticut. 

bors.  The  chief 
industry  is  manu- 
facturing. In  pro- 
portion to  its  size, 
Rhode  Island  is 
the  greatest  manu- 
facturing state  in 
the  Union. 

Providence,  the  capi- 
tal, is  the  second  city 
in  New  England.  It 

has  extensive  manufactures  of  worsted  goods,  jewelry,  silverware,  and 
machinery.  Fawtiicket  z.x\d  Woonsocket  dje  ceniex's,  oi  coiion  and  woolen 
spinning  and  weaving.    Newport  is  a  fashionable  summer  resort. 

Text  Questions.  —  Describe  the  location,  surface,  and  drainage  of 
New  England.  What  characteristic  feature  of  the  New  England  rivers 
has  helped  to  make  this  section  a  manufacturing  region?  Describe  the 
climate  of  New  England.  Which  part  of  this  section  is  heavily  forested  ? 
What  minerals  are  obtained  in  this  section?  What  is  the  most  impor- 
tant occupation  of  the  people?  What  are  the  chief  manufactures? 
What  fish  are  caught  off  the  coast?  What  are  the  most  important 
crops?  What  commercial  advantages  has  New  England?  What  are 
the  chief  exports?  What  are  the  chief  imports  ?  Give  a  brief  account 
of  the  people  who  settled  New  England.  Give  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  each  state  of  this  section.  Give  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  chief  cities  in  each  state. 
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THE  NORTHERN  SECTION 

MIDDLE  STATES 

Map  Questions.  —  What  three  great  bays  indent  the  Atlantic  coast 
south  of  Long  Island  Sound?  What  seven  states  send  drainage  to  one 
or  other  of  these  bays  ?  What  capes  are  at  the  entrance  to  these  bays  ? 
What  lakes  are  on  the  northern  boundary  of  this  group  of  states?  What 
mountain  system  crosses  it?  (Appalachian.)  Trace  the  main  divide 
between  the  southeastern  and  northwestern  slopes.  What  river  flows 
to  the  head  of  New  York  Bay?  of  Delaware  Bay?  of  Chesapeake  Bay? 
What  is  the  largest  river  flowing  to  the  west  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay? 
What  river  flows  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  ?  What  large  river  is 
on  the  western  boundary  of  West  Virginia? 

Bound  New  York.  Name  two  of  its  islands.  What  two  mountain 
groups  are  in  the  eastern  part?  What  western  branch  has  the  Hudson? 
What  two  large  lakes  are  in  the  northeast?  Into  what  do  they  flow? 
What  three  large  lakes  are  in  the  center?  Into  what  do  they  flow? 
What  lake  is  in  the  southwest?  Into  what  does  it  flow?  Locate  the 
capital ;  New  York  city  ;  Buffalo  ;  Rochester  ;  Syracuse  ;  Troy  ;  Utica. 

Bound  New  Jersey.  What  part  is  mountainous?  Name  a  range. 
Locate  the  capital ;  Newark  ;  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken  (corner  map)  ; 
Paterson  ;  Elizabeth  ;  Camden  ;  Atlantic  City. 

Bound  Pennsylvania.  Name  two  mountain  ranges  of  the  state.  Two 
branches  of  the  Delaware  ;  two  of  the  Susquehanna  ;  two  of  the  Ohio. 
Locate  the  capital;  Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh;  Scranton  and  Wilkes- 
Barre  ;  Reading  ;  Erie. 

Bound  Delaware.    Locate  the  capital;  Wilmington  ;  Newcastle. 

Bound  Maryland.  What  bay  is  in  the  east?  What  mountains  are 
in  the  west?  What  river  is  on  the  south?  Locate  the  capital  ;  Balti- 
more ;  Cumberland ;  Hagerstown.  What  district  on  the  Potomac  is 
surrounded  by  Maryland?  Locate  Wash- 
ington city. 

Bound  Virginia.  What  bay  is  in  the 
east?  What  mountain  ranges  are  in  the 
state?  What  branch  of  the  Potomac  is 
west  of  Blue  Ridge?  Name  three  tribu- 
taries to  Chesapeake  Bay  south  of  the 
Potomac.  Locate  the  capital ;  Norfolk  ; 
Portsmouth  ;  Roanoke  ;  Lynchburg  ;  Pe- 
tersburg ;  Newport  News. 

Bound  West  Virginia.  What  mountain 
ranges  are  in  the  state  ?  What  large  stream 
flows  to  the  Ohio?  Locate  the  capital; 
Wheeling  ;  Huntington  ;  Parkersburg. 


It  was  once  a  highland,  but  has  been  worn  down  by  erosion  into  an 
undulating  or  hilly  country.  The  soil  varies  in  richness,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  underlying  rocks.  The  Fall  Line  separates  the  Tide- 
water region  from  the  Piedmont,  and  is  the  natural  site  of  many  cities 
and  towns. 

The  Appalachians  are  made  up  of  parallel,  even-topped  ridges  sepa- 
rated by  wide,  fertile  valleys.  The  ridges  are  low  because  they  are  very 
old  and  have  been  worn  down.  In  many  places  there  are  water  gaps 
cut  through  them  by  the  rivers,  the  scenery  of  which  is  very  picturesque. 

The  Allegheny  plateaus  west  of  the  belt  of  ridges  consist  of  a  mod- 
erate highland  into  which  the  streams  have  eroded  deep,  narrow  valleys. 
The  soil  is  thin,  and  the  valleys  often  too  narrow  for  cultivation. 

Rivers.  —  More  than  half  of  this  group  is  on  the 
Atlantic  slope.  The  largest  streams  rise  west  of  the 
ridges,  through  which  they  fiow  in  water  gaps  into  great 
estuaries,  their  valleys  forming  trade  routes.    The  Hud- 


HiiDsoN  River. 


Niagara  Falls, 


The  seven  eastern  states  of 
the  Northern  Section  are  some- 
times grouped  together  and  called  the  Middle  States. 
The  group  contains  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Coast.  —  The  coast  is  flat  and  marshy  and  bordered 
by  barrier  beaches.  Three  large  bays  —  New  York, 
Delaware,  and  Chesapeake  —  which  are  really  estuaries, 
furnish  excellent  harbors. 

Surface.  —  This  group  presents  four  relief  regions,  — 
the  Tidewater,  the  Piedmont,  the  Appalachian  ridges, 
and  the  Allegheny  plateaus. 

The  Tidewater  region  consists  of  a  low,  level  coast  plain.  It  was 
once  slightly  beneath  the  sea,  and  is  made  up  of  sandy  deposits  mixed 
with  shells  and  vegetable  remains.  This  mixture  in  many  places  forms 
muds  that  are  used  as  fertilizers.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy  but  fairly 
fertile.    It  is  adapted  to  garden  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  Piedmont  region  forms  the  foothills  of  the  Appalachian  ridges. 


Climate.  —  Except 


son  is  navigable  to  Troy,  the  others 
in  general  to  the  Fall  Line.  West 
of  the  mountains  the  drainage  is  to 
the  Ohio,  which  is  also  a  great 
trade  route.  In  the  north  the  small 
streams  of  the  Great  Lake  basin 
furnish  good  water  power. 

North  of  a  line  of  glacial  mo- 
raines in  northern  Pennsylvania 
there  are  many  long,  narrow  lakes. 
South  of  that  line  lakes  are  rare, 
in  the  north  the  climate  is  both 
warmer  and  moister  than  that  of  New  England. 

Agriculture.  —  Market  gardening,  fruit  growing,  dairy 
ing,  and  farming  are  very  important  industries  in  this 
group  of  states.  In  the  south  tobacco  and  corn  form 
the  staple  crop.s,  while  in  the  north  all  the  cereals,  hay, 
garden  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  the  chief  crops. 

Forests. —  In  the  mountainous  regions  are  fine  forests 
of  pines  and  spruces  on  the  highlands  and  of  hard  woods 
in  the  valleys.  The  swamps  in  the  southeast  furnish 
cypress  and  cedar. 

Minerals.  —  The  western  and  central  part  of  this  group 
supplies  most  of  the  coal  product  of  the  United  States. 
The  group  has  also  valuable  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
wells,  iron  and  zinc  mines,  salt  wells,  and  stone  quarries. 
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Manufacturing.  —  The  great  fuel  resources,  and  the 
sHght  cost  at  which  iron  ore  from  the  head  of  the  Great 
Lakes  can  be  brought  by  water,  make  this  section  lead 
all  others  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  These 
states  also  especially  excel  in  making  machinery,  printed 
matter,  clothing,  packed  meat, 
leather,  refined  sugar  and  petro- 
leum, steel  ships,  locomotives,  cars, 
silks,  knit  goods,  and  carpets. 

Commerce.  —  The  fine  harbors 
on  the  three  great  bays,  the  navi- 
gable Hudson,  the  great  lines  of 
railroads  leading  west  through 
the  low  water  gaps,  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  are  connected  with 
the  Hudson  by  the  Erie  Canal, 
have  tended  to  develop  a  great 
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BRirxjES  OVER  East  River,  New  York. 

commerce.  More  than  half  of  all 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  is 
carried  on  through  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

People.  —  While  the  people  are 
mainly  descended  from  English, 
Dutch,  German,  and  Scotch- 1 risli 
colonists,  there  is  in  the  north  a 
large  foreign  population,  mostly  in 
the  cities  and  mining  districts,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  Italians,  Hungarians,  and  Poles.  In  the  south 
there  are  many  negroes. 

New  York  includes  Long  Island,  and  contains  about 
one  tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  Adirondacks  and  the  Catskills  are  exceed- 
ingly picturesque,  and  are  visited  by  thousands  of 
tourists.  The  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Gene- 
see rivers  are  the  most  fertile  parts.  Much  of  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  glacial  drift  and  bowlders,  and  there 
are  many  beautiful  lakes. 

The  Hudson  is  the  most  important  river.  It  is  navi- 
gable to  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  where  it  is  connected 
by  the  Erie  Canal  with  Lake  Erie.  The  Niagara  River,, 
which  forms  the  outlet  to  Lake  Erie,  contains  one  of 
the  greatest  cataracts  in  the  world. 

In  wealth,  manufactures,  population,  and  commerce, 


New  York  surpasses  all  other  states.  It  has  large  deposits 
of  salt,  and  quarries  of  building  stone,  mines  of  iron  ore 
in  the  northeast,  and  petroleum  wells  in  the  southwest. 

Among  the  chief  manufactures  of  New  York  are  cloth- 
ing, printed  matter,  textiles,  machinery,  packed  meat,  re- 
fined sugar,  and  tobacco. 

Among  the  more  important 
farm  products  are  hay,  oats  and 
other  grain,  potatoes,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, milk,  butter,  eggs,  buck- 
wheat, and  hops. 

New  y'or/c  lies  on  Manhattan, 
Long,  and  Staten  islands,  and 
the  mainland  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson.  It  is  the  second 
city  of  the  world  in  population, 
and  a  great  center  of  wealth, 
trade,  and  manufactures.  It  has 
a  water  front  on  New  York  Bay, 
Hudson  River,  and  East  River, 
and  contains  many  handsome  public  and  private  build- 
ings, libraries,  and  museums.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  The  harbor  is  always  thronged  with 
the  ships  of  all  great  nations.  No  city  in  the  United 
States  equals  it  in  making  clothing  and  books. 

Great  suspension  bridges  across  East 
River,  and  tunnels  beneath  it,  connect 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn  —  the  two  chief  parts  of  the  city. 
Tunnels  under  the  Hudson  also  con- 
nect the  city  with  New  Jersey. 

Buffalo  is  a  great  lake  port,  distrib- 
uting wheat,  meat,  flour,  lumber,  coal, 
and  salt.    It  manufactures  machinery, 
flour,  and  packed  meat, 
using  electric  power  gen- 
erated at  Niagara  Falls. 

Rochester,  at  the  falls  of  the 
Genesee,  makes  clothing,  photo- 
graphic supplies,  shoes,  and  ma- 
chinery. Large  nurseries  are  in 
its  vicinity.  Syracuse  manufac- 
tures automobiles,  machinery, 
typewriters,  clothing,  and  much 
salt.  Albany,  the  capital,  con- 
PoTTERV.  Trenton.  ^ains  one  of  the  finest  capitol 

buildings  in  America.  Yonkers  manufactures  refined  sugar,  carpets,  and 
machinery.  Troy,  at  the  head  of  tide-water  on  the  Hudson,  makes 
shirts,  collars,  and  machinery.  Utica  makes  textiles,  cordage,  and 
clothing,  and  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cheese.  At  West  Point,  on  the 
Hudson,  is  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  Ithaca  is  the  seat  of 
Cornell  University. 

New  Jersey.  —  The  coast  region  is  low  and  sandy, 
fringed  by  barrier  beaches  inclosing  shallow  lagoons. 
In  the  north  the  state  is  crossed  by  the  Appalachian 
ridges  and  valleys. 
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Many  garden  vegetables  and  small  fruits  are  raised. 
The  northern  part  is  a  great  manufacturing  region,  pro- 
ducing refined  copper,  silks,  woolens,  machinery,  refined 
sugar  and  petroleum,  packed  meat,  wire,  and  leather. 

Newark  is  a  noted  center  for  the  manufacture  of  refined  copper, 
leather,  machinery,  and  jewelry.  Jersey  City  and  Eoboken,  both  oppo- 
site New  York,  are  termini  of  many  great  railroads  and  steamship  lines. 
Jersey  City  has  large  tobacco  and  soap  factories,  meat  packing  houses, 
and  sugar  and  petroleum  refineries.    Paterson  is  the  greatest  center 

in  America  for  silk  man- 
ufactures. Trenton,  the 
capital,  makes  steel  wire, 
pottery,  and  tile.  Cam- 
den, opposite  Philadel- 
phia, manufactures  steel 
ships,  leather,  machin- 
ery, and  woolen  goods. 
Elizabeth  is  a  great  coal 
port,  and  manufactures 
sewing  machines.  At- 
lantic City  is  a  noted 
seaside  resort. 


Pittsburgh  lies  in  the  soft  coal,  petroleum,  and  natural 
gas  field,  and  forms  one  of  the  greatest  centers  of  iron, 
steel,  machinery,  and  plate-glass  manufacturing  in  the 
world. 

There  are  many  important  cities  in  the  anthracite  region,  of  which 
Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  are  the  most  important.  Reading  is  both  an 
agricultural  and  a  manufacturing  center.  Erie,  on  Lake  Erie,  has  a  fine 
harbor,  and  is  important  for  iron  and  flour  milling  industries.  Harris- 
burg,  the  capita],  is  the  center  of  a  very  rich  agricultural  country. 

Delaware  is  the 

smallest  state  in 
the  Union  except 
Rhode  Island.  Its 
surface  is  low,  fiat, 
and  sandy. 

The  northern 
section  is  engaged 
in  manufacturing, 
while  the  southern 
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Pennsylvania  is 

the  second  state  in 
the  Union  in  wealth 
and  population.  It 
is  crossed  near  the 
center  by  the  Appa- 
lachian ridges.  The 
western  half  lies  on 
the  Allegheny  pla- 
teaus. The  Dela- 
ware and  Susquehanna  drain  the  eastern  slope  through 
many  water  gaps ;  the  western  slope  drains  to  the  Ohio. 

The  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  —  the  anthracite  among 
the  ridges  in  the  northeast  and  the  bituminous  on  the 
western  plateau  —  yield  fully  half  the  entire  output  of 
the  United  States.  Much  of  the  soft  coal  is  converted 
into  coke.  This  state  ranks  high  in  the  yield  of  limestone 
and  slate,  and  produces  much  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

Pennsylvania  exceeds  all  other  states  in  making  iron 
and  steel.  It  is  also  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinery, steel  ships,  cars,  woolen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods, 
carpets,  leather,  clothing,  printed  matter,  and  refined 
sugar  and  petroleum. 

The  fertile  lands  in  the  southeast  and  in  the  mountain 
valleys  give  the  state  a  high  agricultural  rank,  and  the 
mountain  forests  supply  lumber  and  tan  bark. 

Philadelphia  is  the  third  city  in  the  Union  in  popula- 
tion, and  a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  center. 
It  manufactures  clothing,  machinery,  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  carpets,  leather,  refined  petroleum  and  sugar, 
steel  ships,  and  locomotives.  Philadelphia  contains  many 
institutions  of  learning,  and  is  especially  noted  for  its 
medical  schools,  great  university,  and  museums. 
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raises  grain,  vege- 
tables, and  peaches. 

The  manufactures 
include  leather,  ma- 
chinery, cars,  paper 
and  wood  pulp, 
canned  goods,  ships, 
flour,  and  explosives. 

IVilinington  contains  a 
large  share  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  state.  Its  leading  manufactures  are  leather,  cars,  steel  ships, 
and  machinery.  Dover,  the  capital,  and  Newcastle  have  important 
canning  industries.  ' 

Maryland.  — The  surface  in  the  east  resembles  that  of 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  The  soil  is  mainly  a  sandy 
marl,  often  marshy  between  the  wide  estuaries  of  the 
streams.  The  western  part  is  a  mountainous  country, 
crossed  by  ranges  of  the  Appalachians. 

Chesapeake  Bay  contains  the  most  important  oyster 
beds  of  our  country,  and  abounds  in  fish  and  waterfowl. 
The  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state  produce  grain, 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  some  tobacco.  The  west  is  a 
coal-mining  and  manufacturing  region. 

Baltimore  contains  nearly  half  the  population  of  the 

state.    It  produces  a  great  variety  of  manufactures,  chiefly 

clothing,  metal  products,  tobacco,  and  canned  oysters, 

fruits,  and  vegetables.    It  is  an  important  shipping  point 

for  grain,  flour,  oysters,  and  fish.    It  also  contains  many 

libraries  and  educational  institutions,  of  which  Johns 

Hopkins  University  is  the  most  famous. 

Cumberland,  in  the  coal  region,  is  a  center  of  iron,  steel,  and 
machinery  manufactures.  Hagerstown  manufactures  farm  machinery. 
Annapolis,  the  seat  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  is  the 
capital. 
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State  Department  Building, 
Washington. 


District  of  Columbia. 

—  This  district,  ceded 
by  Maryland  to  the 
United  States,  is  the  site 
of  Washington,  the  na- 
tional capital.  Washing- 
ton is  the  most  beautiful 
city  in  the  country,  and 
contains  many  hand- 
some public  buildings, 
monuments,  and  private 
residences. 

Representatives  of  all  foreign  nations,  as  well 
as  the  general  ofificers  of  our  country,  reside 
here.  The  President's  residence  is  called  the 
White  House. 

Virginia.  —  The  eastern  part  lies  in  the  low 
and  swampy  Tidewater  region ;  west  of  this  is 
the  Piedmont ;  and  the  western  half  of  the  state 
is  crossed  by  the  Appalachian  ridges 
and  valleys.     The  rivers  belong  al- 
most wholly  to  the  Atlantic  slope, 
and  like  those  of  Maryland  have  large 
estuaries.  The  famous  Natural  Bridge 
is  much  visited. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile,  especially 
in  the  southeast  and  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley.  In  the  former  region 
tobacco,  peanuts,  and  early  vegetables, 
and  in  the  latter  wheat  and  corn,  are 
the  chief  crops.  Virginia  ranks  as 
third  state  in  the  U  nion  in  the  production  of  tobacco. 

In  the  mountains  are  coal  and  iron  mines,  while  the 
oyster  fisheries  of  Chesapeake  Bay  are  very  important. 

Richmond,  the  capital  and  commercial  center  of  the  state,  manufac- 
tures tobacco,  shoes,  and  flour.  Norfolk  and  the  opposite  city  of  Ports- 
mouth, with  a  United  States  navy  yard,  form  an  important  shipping 
center,  especially  for  cotton  and  coal.  Roanoke  has  iron  and  machine 
works.  Lynchburg  and  Petersburg  have  a  great  trade  in  tobacco.  New- 
port News  has  great  shipyards,  and  is  an  important  shipping  port. 

West  Virginia  lies  chiefly  in  the  Ohio  basin.    It  is  very 
rugged  in  the  east  but  more  level  in  the  northwest. 

The  forests  and  pastures  of  the  highlands  are  valuable, 
and  there  are  many  farms 
in  the  broad  Ohio  valley. 
There  are  large  deposits  of 
coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  and  salt. 

Wheeling,  in  the  coal,  petroleum, 
and  gas  region,  is  a  center  of  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts. Huntifigton  lias  iron  and  steel 
works  and  ships  lumber  and  coal. 
Charleston,  the  capital  of  the  state, 
manufactures  flour,  machinery,  and 
lumber.  Parkersburg  has  oil  refin- 
eries and  machine  shops.  Coal  Mine,  West  Virginia. 


Baltimore. 


Capitol  and  City  Hall,  Richmond, 


Text  Questions.  —  What  part  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  lives  in  the  Middle  States?  Name  and  describe 
the  four  chief  relief  regions.  Describe  the  climate  of  this 
group.  Give  an  account  of  the  minerals  of  this  region ;  of 
the  chief  crops.  In  what  particular  manufactures  do  these 
states  lead?  What  is  the  reason?  What  conditions  combine 
to  make  this  a  great  commercial  region?  How  much  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  carried  on  through  the 
ports  of  this  section?  Name  the  three  chief  ports.  Give 
a  brief  account  of  the  people  of  this  section.  Locate  and 
give  the  characteristic  features  of  each  of  the  Middle  States, 
and  of  the  chief  cities  in  each.    Describe  the  District  of 

Columbia  and  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 
EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

Map  Questions. — What  six  states 
of  the  Northern  Section  lie  between 
the  Middle  States  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River?  What  four  great  lakes 
border  the  group  on  the  north? 
What    bodies   of   water  connect 
Lakes  Huron  and  Erie?  Michigan 
and  Huron  ?  Superior  and  Huron  ? 
Name  two  principal  bays  in  Lake 
Huron ;   two  in  Lake  Michigan  ; 
two   in    Lake    Superior.  Trace 
through  the  group  the  southern  divide  of  the 
Great  Lake  basin.    What  river  flows  southwest 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  group?  What 
mountains  are  in  the  southeast  ?    What  range  is 
in  the  northwest? 

Bound  Ohio.  What  tributary  to  Lake  Erie 
is  in  the  northwest?  What  river  is  on  the 
southern  boundary?  Name  four  Ohio  tributaries 
to  the  Ohio  River.  Locate  the  capital  of  the 
state  ;  Cleveland  ;  Cincinnati ;  Toledo  ;  Day- 
ton and  Springfield  ;  Youngstown  ;  Akron  and 
Canton. 

Bound  Indiana.  In  what  part  of  the  state 
are  there  small  lakes?  What  river  is  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
Indiana?  What  tributary  to  the  Ohio  drains  most  of  the  state? 
Locate  the  capital ;  Evansville ;  Fort  Wayne ;  Terre  Haute ;  South 
Bend  ;  Muncie  and  Anderson. 

Bound  Illinois.  In  what  part  are  there  small  lakes?  In  what 
direction  does  nearly  the  whole  state  slope?  What  rivers  are  on  the 
boundaries?  Name  three  Illinois  tributaries  to  the  Mississippi.  Locate 
the  capital ;  Chicago ;  Peoria  ;  Quincy  ;  Rockford  ;  Elgin  and  Joliet ; 
East  St.  Louis. 

Bound  Kentucky.  In  what  direction  does  it  slope?  What  part  is 
mountainous  ?  What  river  is  on  the  northern  boundary?  on  the  east- 
ern boundary?  on  the  western  boundary?  Name  six  Kentucky  tribu- 
taries to  the  Ohio.  Locate  the  capital ;  Louisville ;  Covington  and 
Newport;  Lexington;  Paducah. 

Bound  Michigan.  What  divides  the  state  into  two  parts  ? 
Name  the  Michigan  islands  in  each  of  the  three  lakes  ;  the 
Michigan  bays.  What  range  is  in  the  northwest?  Name 
five  Michigan  tributaries  to  Lake  Michigan ;  two  to  Lake 
Erie  ;  three  to  Lake  Huron.  Locate  the  capital ;  Detroit ; 
Grand  Rapids  ;  Saginaw  and  Bay  City  ;  Kalamazoo;  Fhnt ; 
Jackson. 

Bound  Wisconsin.  What  great  lakes  touch  the  state? 
Name  a  Wisconsin  bay  of  Lake  Michigan.  What  lake  drains 
to  Green  Bay?  By  what  river?  What  river  is  on  the  west- 
ern boundary?  Name  three  Wisconsin  tributaries  to  the 
Mississippi.  What  two  mountain  ranges  are  in  the  north? 
Locate  the  capital ;  Milwaukee ;  Superior ;  Racine ;  La 
Crosse  ;  Oshkosh  ;  Sheboygan. 
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Extent.  —  The  six  states  of  the  Northern  Section 
lying  between  the  Middle  States  and  the  Mississippi 
River  form  a  group  often  called  the  North  Central 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  group  lies  in  the 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  St.  Lawrence  basins.  It  includes 
about  one  eleventh  of  the  area  of  the  United  States,  and 
over  one  fourth  of  the  population.  It  extends  between 
the  parallels  of  36°  and  47°  north  latitude,  or  in  the 
same  latitude  as  southern  Europe. 

Surface.  —  The  surface  is  generally  level,  except  in 
the  southeast,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  relief 
regions ;  viz.,  the  lake  plains,  the  prairie  plains,  and  the 
Alleghany  plateaus. 

The  lake  plains  are  situated 
around  the  Great  Lakes,  extend- 
ing southward  nearly  to  the  line 
of  gravelly  moraine  hills  of  the 
great  glacial  epoch.  These  plains 
are  generally  covered  with  glacial 
drift,  and  contain  many  small 
swamps  and  beautiful  lakes. 

The  prairie  plains,  situated  just 
south  of  the  lake  plains,  contain 
very  few  lakes,  but  vast  quantities 
of  fine  glacial  drift  have  been  spread  over  much  of  the 
surface,  forming  a  deep,  rich  soil.  The  surface  is  less 
level  than  that  of  the  lake  plains,  but  nowhere  rises  into 
high  hills.  The  streams  in  some  places  have  cut  down 
into  the  country,  forming  bluffs  along  their  banks. 

The  Allegheny  plateaus  occupy  the  extreme  south- 
east, and  there  the  surface  is  quite  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. 

Drainage.  —  The  drainage  belongs  to  two  systems, 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  north  and  the  Mississippi  in  the 
rest  of  the  section.  The  divide  between  these  systems 
is  low  and  in  many  places  quite  imperceptible.  This 
divide  is  not  far  from  the  Great  Lakes,  so  most  of  the 
group  lies  in  the  Mississippi  basin. 

The  streams  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system  in  these 
states  are  short  and  insignificant,  but  the  Great  Lakes 
form  a  very  important  commercial  highway.  The  upper 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  the  Illinois  and  the  Ohio, 


Soo  Canal  Locks,  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron 


together  with  the  larger  branches 
of  the  Ohio,  which  drain  the  greater 
J  -fq'r-;—'^"",     part  of  the  group,  are  all  commer- 

cial highways. 

Climate.  —  The  climate  is  health- 
ful and  well  suited  to  agriculture, 
with  cold  winters,  warm  summers, 
and  sufficient  rainfall  well  dis- 
tributed through  the  year.  Sud- 
den changes  of  temperature  are  not  common.  This 
region,  especially  in  the  west,  is  sometimes  visited  by 
destructive  tornadoes. 

People.  —  The  people  of  this  group  of  states  are 
mainly  descendants  of  people  from  the  eastern  states. 
But  there  are  also  many  foreigners  in  the  cities  and  in 
agricultural  sections  in  the  northwest.  South  of  the 
Ohio  River  there  are  many  negroes. 

The  people  as  a  whole  are  among  the  most  enterpri- 
sing, energetic,  and  intelligent  in  the  Union.  They 
have  established  good  schools  and  many  colleges. 

Industries.  —  This  group  lies  in  the  center  of  the 
great  food-producing  section  of  the  United  States,  and 
agriculture  and  stock  raising  are  important  industries  in 
every  state.  Corn  and  wheat  are  the  great  staple  food 
crops,  but  oats,  hay,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  fruits  are  also 
widely  grown.  Hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are 
raised  in  great  numbers. 


Harvesting,  Illinois. 


Kentucky  Horses. 
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Steel  and  Wire 
Works,  Cleveland. 


Furniture  Factory,  Cincinnati. 

In  the  lake  region  in  the 
north  are  extensive  pine 
forests,  and  in  the  east  and 
south  valuable  forests  of 
hard  woods.  In  these  re- 
gions lumbering  is  actively 
pursued.  In  the  north  iron 
ore,  copper,  and  salt,  and 
throughout  the  central  part 
of  the  section  coal,  petro- 
leum, and  natural  gas  are 
obtained  in  large  quantities. 

The  rich  agricultural,  forest,  and  mineral 
resources  afford  materials  for  extensive 
manufacturing  industries,  —  such  as  the 
making  of  iron  and  steel,  and  machinery, 
the  sawing  and  working  of  lumber,  the 
grinding  of  flour,  the  making  of  clothing, 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  and  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles  and  other 
vehicles. 

All  of  these  various  industries  promote 
a  great  commerce,  which  is  facilitated,  not 
only  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  navigable 
rivers  and  canals,  but  also  by  a  great  network  of  railroads, 
which  reaches  every  considerable  city  and  town  of  the 
group. 

Ohio  ranks  as  the  fourth  state  in  the  Union  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth.  The  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries  are 
bordered  by  high  bluffs  which  were  once  heavily  wooded. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  much  of  it  covered  with  glacial  drift. 
Few  states  have  so  little  waste  land.  Besides  the  staple 
food  crops,  large  crops  of  tobacco,  apples,  and  grapes  are 
raised  in  this  state.  Dairying  and  stock  raising  re- 
ceive much  attention;  large  quantities  of  wool  are 
produced,  and  many  cattle  and  hogs  are  raised  and 
fattened  for  market. 


Copyriqht,  1901,  fey  Detroit  Photograph-i 


The  rich  deposits  of  coal  and  petroleum,  and  the 
accessibility  to  ores  from  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
make  mining  and  manufacturing  very  important.  Ohio 
ranks  high  in  the  production  of  coal,  petroleum,  and 
natural  gas,  and  in  the  value  of  manufactures.  Impor- 
tant manufactures  are  iron  and  steel,  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop products,  rubber  goods,  packed  meat,  flour, 
automobiles,  lumber  products,  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  tobacco.  A  canal  crosses  the  state,  con- 
necting the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Ohio  River. 

Cleveland,  the  largest  city,  produces  much  iron  and 
steel.  It  has  also  large  machine  and  automobile 
works,  meat-packing  establishments,  clothing  factories, 
shipyards,  and  petroleimi  refineries.  It  has  a  very 
great  trade  on  the  lakes,  especially  as  a  re- 
ceiving center  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore. 
Cleveland  is  beautifully  laid  out  and  is  a 
well-appointed  but  smoky  city. 

Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  great  inland 
cities  of  the  United  States.  It  has  fine 
river  and  railroad  facilities  for  trade  and 
manufacturing.  Packed  meats,  machin- 
ery, clothing,  shoes,  printed  matter, 
carriages,  and  leather  are  chief  among 
its  manufactures.  The  residence  por- 
tion of  the  city  is  on  the  bluffs,  overlook- 
ing the  lower  business  section. 


Columbus,  the  capital,  is  an  im- 
portant trade  center  and  manu- 
factures iron  and  steel,  machinery, 
and  shoes.  It  has  canal  com- 
munications with  both  the  Ohio 
River  and  the  lakes.  Toledo, 
near  the  head  of  Lake  Erie  and 
at  the  terminus  of  a  canal  from 
Cincinnati,  has  great  machine 
shops  and  flour  mills.  Dayton 
manufactures  cash  registers, 
machinery,  and  automobiles ; 
Youngstown,  iron  and  steel ; 
Akron,  rubber  goods ;  and 
Canton,  iron  and  steel  and 
Engineering  Laboratory,  Purdue  University,  Indiana.  machinery. 

Indiana  is  more  level  than  Ohio,  with  lower  bluffs  along 
the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries.  In  the  north  the 
surface  is  quite  flat,  with  many  swamps  and  small  glacial 
lakes.  The  underlying  limestone  formation  gives  rise  to 
many  sink  holes  and  caverns  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
state,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  fine  glaciah  drift  pro- 
duces a  fertile  and  easily  tilled  soil,  which  enables 
Indiana  to  take  high  rank  among  the  agricultural  states 
of  the  Union. 

There  are  extensive  coal  fields,  besides  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  wells,  and  manufacturing  is  extensively 
carried  on.  Much  of  the  central  part  of  the  state  is  open 
prairie,  and  there  are  fine  forests  in  the  north  and  south. 
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The  characteristic  manufactures 
of  Indiana  are  packed  meats,  flour, 
machinery,  iron  and  steel,  refined 
petroleum,  automobiles,  lumber, 
carriages  and  wagons,  furniture, 
and  glass. 

Indianapolis,  the  capital  and  chief  city,  is 
a  railroad  center  and  has  large  stockyards 
and  grain  elevators.    Its  manufactures  include 


Railroad  Crossings,  Chicago. 

packed  meats,  machinery,  flour,  and  automobiles.  Evansville  is  the 
river  port  of  the  Indiana  coal  field,  and  manufactures  flour  and  furniture. 
Fort  Wayne  is  a  center  of  trade  and  has  extensive  machine  shops.  Terre 
Haute,  in  the  coal  field,  on  the  Wabash,  manufactures  machinery. 
South  Bend  makes  carriages,  wagons,  farming  implements,  and  sewing 

machines.    Miincie  manufactures  glass  and   

automobiles  ;  Anderson,  iron  and  steel. 

Illinois  is  a  prairie  state  which 
lies  ahnost  wholly  in  the  Missis- 
sippi basin.  The  extreme  north- 
east slopes  imperceptibly  toward 
Lake  Michigan  and  is  covered 
with  swamps.  The  extreme  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  is  rougher 
and  covered  with  hard-wood  for- 
ests. The  deep,  rich,  fertile  soil 
and  gentle  slopes  make  Illinois 
one  of  the  greatest  producers  of  food  —  both  grain  and 
meat  —  in  the  Union. 

Most  of  the  state  is  underlain  with  coal,  and  there  are 
many  oil  wells.  To  this  fuel  supply  much  iron  ore,  lum- 
ber, and  other  raw  products  are  sent  by  the  Great  Lakes 
for  manufacture.  Hence  Illinois  takes  high  rank  as  a 
manufacturing  state.  As  a  center  for  meat  packing  it  is 
specially  noted,  but  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  cloth- 
ing, printed  matter,  agricultural  implements,  flour, 
lumber,  furniture,  and  cars,  is  also  very  important. 

This  state  has  more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  equal 
area  in  the  United  States,  and  this  with  its  great  water 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Illinois,  and 
the  bordering  rivers,  give  it  a  large  commerce,  radiating 
in  all  directions. 


Chicago,  the  second  city  in  the 
Union  in  population,  is  remarkable 
for  its  rapid  growth.  It  has  twenty- 
seven  miles  of  lake  front ;  and  the 
sluggish  Chicago  River,  which  flows 
through  the  city,  has  been  connected 
with  the  Illinois  River  by  a  canal. 
These  with  the  many  railroads  give 
it  unrivaled  advantages  as  a  center 
of  trade.  As  a  grain  and  wheat  mar- 
ket and  a  railroad  center  it  is  the 
first  city  in  the  world.  Its  stockyards  cover  a  square  mile, 
its  grain  elevators  load  and  unload  vessels  of  grain  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  its  grain  trade  and  meat-packing  indus- 
tries are  of  such  extent  that  in  the  midst  of  the  busy 
season  they  use  daily  looo  trains  and  many  vessels. 


PUBLIC  Library, 
Indianapolis. 


Chicago  Ru  lk. 


Tobacco  Warehouse,  Louisville. 


The  manufactures  of  Chicago 
are  surpassed  in  value  only  by  those 
of  New  York  city.  They  consist 
largely  of  packed  meats,  machin- 
ery, clothing,  books  and  periodicals, 
iron  and  steel  products,  lumber, 
cars,  electrical  supplies,  furniture, 
and  soap. 

The  city  has  magnificent  parks, 
wide  boulevards,  and  fine  drives 
along  the  lake.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  university  and 
other  educational  institutions,  libraries,  and  museums. 

Peoria,  on  Peoria  Lake,  has  extensive  stockyards.  East  St.  Louis, 
a  railroad  center,  manufactures  flour  and  iron  and  steel  products. 
Springfield,  the  capital,  is  the  center  of  coal  mining.  Rockford  has  fur- 
niture and  other  factories.  Quincy,  a  center  of  trade  on  the  Mississippi, 
has  foundries  and  packing  houses.   Joliet  makes  iron  and  steel,  and  coke. 

Kentucky  slopes  gradually  from  the  high  Cumberland 
plateau  in  the  southeast  to  the  low  Ohio-Mississippi 
flood  plain  in  the  northwest.  It  is  more  hilly  and  uneven 
than  any  other  state  of  this  group.  A  large  part  of  the 
state  is  underlain  with  limestone ;  consequendy  there 
are  many  sink  holes  and  caves,  of  which  Mammoth 
Cave,  extending  thirteen  miles  underground,  is  the  most 
famous. 
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Logs  in  a  Michigan  River. 


Above  the  limestone  is  the  won- 
derfully deep  and  rich  soil  of  the 
Blue  Grass  region,  whose  nutritious 
grasses  have  made  the  state  famous 
for  its  fine  horses  and  cattle.  Corn 
is  raised,  but  the  staple  crop  is  to- 
bacco, of  which  Kentucky  raises  half 
the  product  of  the  United  States. 
Hemp  cultivation  was  formerly  an 
important  industry. 

There  are  coal  fields  in  both  eastern  and  western 
Kentucky,  and  coal,  iron,  and  hard  woods  from  the 
forests  of  the  plateau  section  form  important  products. 

Louisville,  the  largest  city  south  of  the  Ohio  River  except  New  Orleans, 
is  the  greatest  tobacco  market  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  exten- 
sively engaged  in  manufacturing  tobacco,  machinery,  flour,  packed 
meat,  and  clothing.  The  city  is  built  at  the  falls  or  rapids  of  the  Ohio. 
Covington  and  Newport,  opposite  Cincinnati,  are  connected 
with  the  latter  city  by  several  fine  bridges,  and  have  to- 
bacco factories  and  iron  w^orks.  Lexington  is  the  trade 
center  in  the  Blue  Grass  region.  Paducah,  on  the  Ohio,  is 
an  important  river  port  and  tobacco  market.  Frankfort 
is  the  capital. 

Michigan  is  made  up  of  two  peninsulas,  bor- 
dered by  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron, 
and  Erie.    The  southern  peninsula  is  more 
level  than  the  northern,  and  is  dotted  with 
glacial  lakes.   In  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
lumbering  and   mining  are 
the  chief  industries,  Michi- 
gan furnishing  the  United 
States  with  a  very  large  part 
of  its  pine  lumber,  iron  ore, 
and  copper. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
wheat,  dairy  products,  celery, 
apples,  sugar  beets,  and  wool 
are  extensively  produced. 
Much  salt  is  obtained,  and 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  lumber,  machinery,  flour, 
furniture,  and  other  articles  is  important.  The  manufac- 
ture of  beet  sugar  is  a  growing  industry. 

The  "  Soo  "  canal  around  the  rapids  in  the  river  con- 
necting Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron  furnishes  a 
valuable  facility  for  the  shipment  of  iron  ore,  lumber, 
and  grain. 

Detroit  has  water  communication  with  the  entire  St. 
Lawrence  basin,  and  has  many  railroads.  It  manufac- 
tures automobiles,  machinery,  packed  meat,  tobacco,  brass 
products,  drugs,  cars,  clothing,  chemicals,  and  iron  and 
steek    It  builds  many  boats  and  some  lake  steamers. 

Grand  Rapids  has  fine  water  power  and  makes  furniture,  flour,  and 
machinery.  Saginaw  and  Bay  City  manufacture  lumber,  machinery,  and 
beet  sugar.   Kalamazoo  is  a  paper-making  center.   Flint  has  automobile 


works  and  carriage  factories.  Jackson  makes 
automobiles,  carriages,  and  machinery.  Ann 
Arbor  is  the  seat  of  the  great  Michigan  Univer- 
sity.   Lansing  is  the  capital. 

Wisconsin  is  subject  to  slightly 
greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than 
Michigan,  since  it  lies  on  the  windward 
side  of  Lake  Michigan.  Although 
bordered  by  two  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
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Ore  Docks,  Superior. 

the  State  lies  mostly  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi basin.  It  is  dotted 
with  thousands  of  small  glacial 
lakes.  Many  such  lakes  in 
the  south  have  been  wholly 
or  partly  drained,  their  beds 
making  the  finest  farming 
lands. 

The  rich  glacial  drift  soil 
makes  the  southern  section 
a  fine  farming  region.  The 
chief  products  are  grain,  potatoes,  and  tobacco. 
The  northern  half  is  covered  with  forests  and 
contains  rich  iron  ore  mines,  in  the  Penokee 
and  Gogebic  ranges. 

Many  of  the  people  are  Swedes,  Norwe- 
gians, and  Germans. 

Milwaukee,  on  Lake  Michigan,  has  a  large 
lake  trade,  and  is  noted  for  its  tanneries, 
steel  works  and  machine  shops,  flour  mills, 
and  shoe  and  clothing  factories.  It  contains  fine 
libraries  and  museums. 

Superior,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  ships  wheat,  iron  ore,  and 
lumber,  and  has  large  lumber  and  flour  mills,  shipyards,  and  foundries. 
Racine  has  a  large  lake  trade  and  makes  many  agricultural  implements 
and  vehicles.  Oshkosh  and  La  Crosse  are  important  centers  of  lumber 
business  and  flour  manufacture.  Sheboygan  has  important  furniture 
factories.    Madison  is  the  capital  and  an  educational  center. 

Text  Questions.  —  What  part  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
lives  in  this  group  of  states?  Name  and  describe  each  of  the  three  re- 
lief regions  into  which  its  surface  is  divided.  Describe  its  two  drainage 
systems  and  name  the  principal  rivers  of  each.  Describe  the  climate  of 
the  region.  Give  an  account  of  the  people.  Name  the  principal  re- 
sources of  the  region.  Compare  the  resources  of  these  states  with  those 
of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  Name  and  describe  the  chief 
industries  of  the  people.  Name  the  chief  commercial  facilities  and 
describe  each.  Locate  and  give  the  characteristic  features  of  each  state 
of  this  group,  and  of  the  chief  cities  in  each  state. 
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NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES  WEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

Map  Questions  —  What  seven  states  of  the  Northern  Section  lie 
wholly  or  partly  west  of  the  Mississippi  River?  In  what  general  direc- 
tion does  the  surface  of  this  group  slope?  (See  map  p.  30.)  In  what 
relief  region  does  the  western  third  of  the  group  lie?  the  eastern  two 
thirds?  What  mountains  are  on  the  southern  boundary?  the  western 
boundary?  What  great  river  traverses  the  group  from  its  northwestern 
to  its  southeastern  part?  Into  what  does  it  flow?  Where  does  the 
Mississippi  rise?  Name  the  two  largest  western  tributaries  of  the 
Missouri  ;  the  longest  northern  tributary.  What  tributary  to  the  Missis- 
sippi flows  through  the  southwestern  part  of  the  group?  What  river 
flows  north  from  this  group  to  Lake  Winnipeg? 

Bound  Minnesota.  Trace  through  the  state  the  divides  between 
waters  flowing  to  Hudson  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  and  Mississippi  River. 
What  is  the  largest  Minnesota  branch  of  the  Mississippi  ?  What  are  the 
three  largest  lakes  in  the  state?  Locate  the  capital;  Minneapolis; 
Duluth  ;  W  inona. 

Bound  Iowa.  What  river  is  on  the  east  boundary?  the  west  boundary? 
On  what  upland  is  the  divide  between  them?  Locate  the  capital; 
Sioux  City;  Davenport;  Dubuque;  Cedar  Rapids;  Council  Bluffs; 
Waterloo  ;  Clinton. 

Bound  Missouri.  What  river  is  on  the  east  boundary?  What  great 
tributary  tra\erses  the  state?  Name  two  northern  and  two  southern 
tributaries  of  the  Missouri.  What  two  rivers  are  in  the  southeast? 
What  mountains  are  in  the  south?  Locate  the  capital;  St.  Louis; 
Kansas  City  ;  St.  Joseph  ;  Joplin  ;  Springfield. 

Bound  Kansas.  .  In  what  direction  does  the  state  slope?  Name  a 
Kansas  tributary  to  the  Missouri ;  some  branches  of  the  Kansas.  What 
large  river  flows  through  the  southwest  ?  Locate  the  capital ;  Kansas 
City  ;  Wichita  ;  Leavenworth. 

Bound  Nebraska.  What  river  forms  the  eastern  boundary?  What 
river  traverses  the  northern  part  of  the  state?  the  central?  the  southern? 
Locate  the  capital ;  Omaha. 

Bound  South  Dakota.  What  two  rivers  flow  southeast  across  the 
state  ?  What  river  forms  part  of  the  east  boundary  ?  What  mountains  are 
on  the  west  boundary?  What  upland  is  east  of  the  Missouri?  Locate 
the  capital ;  Sioux  FaUs  ;  Aberdeen  ;  Lead. 

Bound  North  Dakota.  What  river  is  on  the  east  boundary?  What 
river  flows  southeast  in  the  western  part  of  the  state?  What  upland  is 
east  of  the  Missouri?    Locate  the  capital;  Fargo  ;  Grand  Forks. 


Cribbing  Corn,  Nebraska. 


Extent.  —  The  seven  states  of  the  Northern  Section 
lying  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Great 
Plains  form  a  group  often  called  the  North  Central 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  This  group  lies  between 
36°  and  49°  north  latitude,  and  comprises  about  one 
sixth  of  the  area  and  one  eighth  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States. 

Surface.  —  The  surface  rises  imperceptibly  toward  the 
west,  and  near  the  meridian  of  100°  reaches  an  elevation 
of  2000  feet  and  merges  into  the  part  of  the  western 
highland  called  the  Great  Plains.    Most  of  the  lowland 


portion  of  the  group,  except  in  the  south,  is  covered  with 
glacial  drift,  and  there  are  many  glacial  moraines  in  the 
northeast.  The  general  smoothness  of  the  surface  is 
broken  only  by  the  Black  Hills  (which  are  really  moun- 
tains) in  the  extreme  west;  the  Ozark  Mountains  (which 
are  really  hilly  plateaus)  in  the  southeast;  and  the  "gla- 
cial morainic  hills,  called  Cotcaus,  east  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

In  some  places  the  rivers  have  cut  deep  valleys,  but 
usually  the  large  valleys  are  broad  and  shallow,  since 
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the  streams  are  so  overloaded  with  sand  and  mud  that 
they  cut  their  valleys  deeper  very  slowly,  and  the  valleys 
are  broadened  by  weathering  faster  than  they  are  deep- 
ened by  corrasion. 

In  some  places  toward  the  north,  corrasion  has  been 
more  rapid  than  weathering,  and  consequently  the  soft 
rocks  there  present  a  maze  of  gullies,  ravines,  and  gorges. 
These  parts  are  known  as  the  "  Bad  Lands." 

Drainage.  —  This  group  of  states  lies  mostly  in  the 
Mississippi  basin,  draining  to  the  Missouri  and  upper 
Mississippi ;  but  in  the  northeast  a  small  part  drains  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  through  Lake  Superior,  and  in  the 
north  a  somewhat  larger  region  drains  to  Hudson  Bay 
through  Red  Riv&r.  The  Missouri  and  upper  Missis- 
sippi are  navigable,  but  most  of  the  streams  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  group  have  falls  or  rapids.  The 
most  noted  falls  are  those  of  St.  Anthony  and  Minne- 
haha in  Minnesota. 

Climate.  —  The  summers  are  somewhat  hotter  and  the 
winters  colder  than  in  the  North  Central  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  rainfall  is  less.  On  the  Great 
Plains  in  the  west  the  rainfall  is  not  sufificient  for  agri- 
culture without  irrigation,  but  grasses  flourish  and  the 
lands  can  be  used  for  herding. 

People.  —  Near  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  the 
population  is  nearly  as  dense  as  in  the  North  Central 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  in  the  west  and  north- 
west the  population  is  sparse. 

Industries.  —  The  lowland  portion  of  this  group  (cast 
of  the  meridian  of  100°)  is  part  of  the  great  food-produ- 
cing region  of  the  United  States,  and  produces  enormous 
crops  of  corn  and  wheat,  as  well  as  oats  and  hay ;  while 
in  this  region,  as  well  as  in  the  drier  highland  plains  in 
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the  west,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  are  raised  in  immense  num- 
bers. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  group 
are  rich  mines  of  coal,  zinc,  and  lead, 
and  in  the  northeast  the  richest  iron 
ore  beds  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  extensive  pine  and  hard-wood  forests.  The  Ozark 
region  is  also  well  forested,  though  much  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  section  is  nearly  treeless  except  along  the 
streams. 

Lake  Superior,  and  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers,  together  with  the  numerous  railways,  afford  ample 
commercial  facilities. 

Minnesota  contains  the  divides  between  the  Mississippi, 
Nelson,  and  St.  Lawrence  basins,  and  also  thousands  of 
beautiful  glacial  lakes,  of  which  Lake  Itasca  is  noted  as 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 

Much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  valuable  pine 
forests  in  the  north  and  hard  woods  in  the  south,  and 
lumbering  is  an  important  pursuit.  In  the  northeast  are 
the  rich  Mesaba  iron  ore  beds. 

The  rich  soil  of  most  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
and  the  bed  of  an  ancient  glacial  lake  now  forming  the 
flat  Red  River  valley,  form  ex- 
cellent wheat-growing  lands,  and 
this  state  is  one  of  the  leading 
wheat-producing  states  of  the 
Union.  It  also  produces  large 
crops  of  flax,  hay,  oats,  corn,  and 
barley. 

The  two  cities  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  together  form  one 
of  the  greatest  centers  of  popula- 
tion in  the  west.  Minneapolis, 
the  largest  city,  has  splendid  water  power,  furnished 
by  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  It  is  the  greatest  flour- 
milling  city  in  the  world,  and  also  manufactures  much 
lumber  and  linseed  oil.  St.  Paul,  the  capital,  has 
machine  shops,  shoe  factories,  and  manufactories 
of  fur  goods.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Mississippi  and  has  great  commercial 
interests. 


River  Front,  St.  Paul. 


Duluth,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  has  a  fine  harbor.  The  iron 
ore  mines,  the  forests,  and  the  wheat  fields  in  this  region  have  contrib- 
uted to  its  rapid  growth,  and  made  it  an  important  shipping  center. 
Among  its  manufactures  are  lumber  and  iron  and  steel  products.  Winona 
ships  lumber  and  wheat  and  has  large  fiour  mills. 

Iowa  lies  wholly  in  the  prairie  plains  and  in  the  basins 
of  both  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri.  Lying  in  the 
track  of  the  cyclones,  the  state  is  often  affected  by  high 

winds  and  low  temperatures 
in  winter.  The  climate,  how- 
ever, is  healthful,  and  favor- 
able to  agriculture. 

The  rich  sediment  and  gla- 
cial drift  soil  seem  specially 
adapted  to  corn,  oats,  and  hay. 
Large  numbers  of  hogs,  cattle, 
and  horses  are  raised,  and 
much  butter,  cheese,  and  honey  are  produced. 

This  state  has  rich  deposits  of  coal  in  the  south,  and 
more  is  mined  than  in  any  other  state  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  packed  meats, 

dairy  products,  machinery,  flour,  and  lumber. 

Des  Moines,  the  capital,  is  an  important  center  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture. The  surrounding  region  is  rich  in  coal  and  fine  grazing  lands. 
Sioux  City,  the  trade  center  of  northwestern  Iowa,  has  great  meat-pack- 
ing establishments.  Davenport,  opposite  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  has 
manufactures  of  glucose,  starch,  machinery,  and  flour.  Dubuque,  on  the 
Mississippi,  manufactures  lumber  and  clothing.  Cedar  Rapids  has  large 
packing  establishments.  Council  Bluffs  is  an  important  center  of  trade 
and  manufacture.  Waterloo  has  abundant  water  power  and  manufac- 
tures agricultural  implements.  Clinton,  an  important  railway  center, 
.has  lumber  mills  and  glucose  and  starch  factories. 

Missouri.  —  The  rich  prairie  lands  of  the  northern 

half  of  the  state  form  a  great  agricultural  region  where, 

besides  the  staple  grains,  much  tobacco  is  raised.  On 

the   Ozark    upland  in  the  south 

lumbering,  stock  raising,  and  fruit 

growing  are  important  pursuits. 

There  are  rich  mines  of  coal  in 

the  northwestern  third  of  the  state, 

and  the  Ozarks  have  deposits  of 

zinc  and  lead. 

Missouri  ranks  high  among  the 

states  of  the  Union  in  manufactures 


Missouri  River  Bridge, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
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as  well  as  in  wealth,  and  it  produces  quantities  of  packed  meats,  boots 
and  shoes,  flour,  tobacco,  lumber,  machinery,  clothing,  and  cars. 

St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  largest  city  west  of  that  river  and 
the  fourth  city  in  the  Union.  It  is  a  great  railroad  and  manufacturing 
center,  and  controls  the  commerce  of  the  Southwest.  Its  greatest 
manufactures  consist  of  boots  and  shoes,  tobacco,  packed  meats, 
and  machinery.  The  clothing  and  lumber  business  is  also  large. 
Fine  bridges  span  the  river  at  this  point,  and  connect  the  city  with 
East  St.  Louis  in  Illinois.  St.  Louis  has  well-planned  parks  and  botan- 
ical gardens.    Many  of  the  people  of  the  city  are  of  German  descent. 

Kansas  City,  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the 
state,  is  a  railroad  center  for  the  south  and  west. 
St.  Joseph,  in  the  northwest,  has  large  meat-pack- 
ing establishments,  and  makes  clothing  and  flour. 
Springfield,  an  important  city  in  the  southwest,  has 
large  flour  mills.  Joplin  is  the  lead-  and  zinc- 
mining  center.   Jefferson  City  is  the  capital. 

Kansas.  —  The   surface   of  Kansas 
rises   imperceptibly  from  the  central 
lowland  in  the  east  to  the  Great  Plains 
in  the  west,  where  it  at- 
tains   an   elevation  of 
three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
In  the  eastern  half  great 
crops  of  cereals  and  thou- 
sands of  hogs  and  cattle 
are  raised,  but  in  the  dry 
western  part   the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep 
forms  the  chief  industry. 


Sowing  Wheat,  Kansas. 


The  extensive  deposits  of  coal, petroleum, 
lead,  zinc,  and  salt  are  of  much  importance. 

Kansas  City,  next  to  Chicago,  has  great  meat-pack- 
ing establishments.  It  is  separated  from  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  only  by  the  state  line  which  runs  through  one 
of  the  public  streets.  Many  railroads  center  in  these 
cities.  Wichita  has  packing  houses,  and  flour  and 
lumber  mills.  Topeka,  the  capital,  manufactures 
creamery  products  and  flour.  Leavenworth  is  the 
most  important  coal-mining  center. 

Nebraska.  —  The  surface  of  Nebraska  is 
similar  to  that  of  Kansas,  except  that  the 


Meat  Packing,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Bad  Lands  extend  in- 
to the  northwestern  part. 
The  climate  in  the  east 
is  favorable  to  farming, 
while  the  west  is  drier, 
but  furnishes  good  graz- 
ing lands.  The  best  soil 
is  found  in  the  broad  bot- 
tom lands  of  the  Platte 

EADS  BRIDGE.  ST.  LOUIS.  ^^J^^j.  gt^CamS. 

The  farm  products  are  similar  to  those  of  Kan- 
sas. As  in  that  state,  also,  the  chief  manufacturing 
industry  is  meat  packing. 

Omaha,  the  metropolis,  forms  an  important  center  of  trade, 
transportation,  and  industry.  The  manufactures  are  varied,  con- 
sisting of  packed  meats,  refined  lead  and  copper,  cars,  food 
preparations,  beverages,  and  creamery  products.  Lincoln,  the 
capital,  has  considerable  business  in  grain,  lumber,  creamery 
products  and  live  stock. 

South  Dakota.  —  In  the  east  the  surface  is  undu- 
thrashing,  SOUTH  Dakota.  Jating,  owing  to  the  hills  of  glacial  drift.    The  high 
plain  in  the  west  is  broken  by  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Bad  Lands. 

The  state  contains  good  farming  lands  in  the  east,  grazing  lands  in 
the  west,  and  a  mining  region  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Black  Hills. 
Wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  flaxseed  are  the  chief  farm  products. 

Excellent  water  power  in  the  southeast  is  furnished  by  the  Big  Sioux 
and  other  streams,  and  flour  milling  is  of  some  importance. 

Sioux  Falls  is  an  important  manufacturing  and  trade  center.  Aberdeen  is  in  a  rich 
agricultural  region.    Lead  is  a  mining  center  in  the  Black  Hills.    Pierre  is  the  capital. 

North  Dakota.  —  The  Missouri,  bordered  by  bluffs  of  glacial  drift, 
flows  through  North  Dakota,  but  the  most  important  physical  region 
lies  in  the  Red  River  valley.  This  contains  great  wheat  farms,  some 
of  which  are  thousands  of  acres  in  extent.  Some  flour  is  manufac- 
tured.   There  are  good  grazing  lands,  especially  for  sheep,  in  the  west. 

Fargo,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Red  River,  is  important  as  a  railway  and  wheat- 
shipping  center.  Grand  Forks  is  in  the  center  of  the  great  wheat  region.  Bismarck  is 
the  capital. 

Text  Questions.  —  How  do  the  area  and  population  of  this  group  of  states  compare  with 
the  area  and  population  of  the  corresponding  group  just  east  of  the  Mississippi?  Describe 
the  surface  of  this  group.  What  are  the  Bad  Lands?  Describe  the  drainage  systems,  and 
name  the  principal  rivers.  Describe  the  climnte,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  group 
just  east  of  the  ATississippi.  In  what  part  of  this  group  is  population  densest?  Why? 
What  are  the  chief  natural  products?  the  chief  crops  raised?  the  chief  industries  of  the 
people?  Locate  and  give  the  characteristic  features  of  each  state  in  this  group,  and  o1 
each  of  the  principal  cities. 
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SOUTHERN  STATES  EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

Map  Questions.  —  Which  seven  states  of  the  Southern  Section  lie  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  ?  What  cape  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
group  ?  Name  five  other  capes  on  its  Atlantic  coast  ;  four  capes  on  its 
Gulf  coast ;  six  well  marked  bays  on  the  Gulf  coast.  What  mountain 
system  traverses  the  group?  (Appalachian.)  What  ridge  is  on  the  east 
of  the  system  ?  What  plateau  is  on  the  west  ?  Name  five  rivers  flow- 
ing to  the  Atlantic  from  the  Appalachians.  Name  several  rivers  drain- 
ing south  to  the  Gulf  ;  two  rivers  which  drain  northwest  to  the  Ohio ; 
one  flowing  south  to  the  Mississippi. 

Bound  North  Carolina.  What  sounds  are  in  the  east  ?  What  two 
rivers  drain  to  each  sound  ?  What  one  flows  to  the  Atlantic  in  the 
state?  Name  two  flowing  to  South  Carolina.  Name  some  mountain 
ranges  in  the  state.  Locate  the  capital ;  Charlotte ;  Wilmington ;  Win- 
ston-Salem ;  Asheville ;  Greensboro  ;  Durham  ;  Newbern. 

Bound  South  Carolina.  Name  tliree  principal  rivers  of  the  state. 
In  what  direction  do  they  flow  ?  Locate  the  capital ;  Charleston ; 
Greenville  ;  Spartanburg. 

Bound  Georgia.  What  part  of  the  state  is  mountainous  ?  What 
river  is  on  the  eastern  boundary  ?  the  western  ?  Name  the  chief 
branches  of  the  Altamaha.  What  river  drains  the  northwestern  part 
to  Alabama  ?  Locate  the  capital ;  Savannah  ;  Augusta  ;  Macon ;  Co- 
lumbus ;  Athens ;  Waycross. 

Bound  Florida.  What  two  rivers  are  near  the  east  coast  ?  What 
large  lake  and  swamp  are  in  the  south?  What  rivers  are  in  this  part  of 
the  state  ?  What  four  rivers  cross  the  western  part  ?  What  small 
islands  or  "  keys  "  are  south  ?  What  bay  is  in  the  extreme  west  ?  What 
bay  is  on  the  Gulf  coast  near  28°  north  latitude  ?  Locate  the  capital ; 
Jacksonville  ;  Key  West ;  Pensacola  ;  Tampa  ;  St.  Augustine. 

Bound  Alabama.  What  bay  is  on  the  co  ist  ?  What  part  is  moun- 
tainous ?  What  two  rivers  drain  most  of  the  state  to  Mobile  Bay  ? 
What  river  flows  across  the  northern  part  ?  Locate  the  capital ;  Birming- 
ham ;  Mobile  ;  Selma  ;  Anniston  ;  Bessemer 

Bound  Mississippi.  What  sound  is  on 
the  south  ?  What  river  is  on  the  west 
boundary  ?  What  two  rivers  drain  the 
southeastern  part  ?  What  rivers  drain 
the  northeastern  part  ?  the  northwestern  ? 
Locate  the  capital ;  Vicksburg ;  Meridian  ; 
Natchez  ;  Greenville. 

Bound  Tennessee.  What  part  is  moun- 
tainous ?  What  ranges  form  the  east 
boundary  ?  Wliat  river  forms  the  western 
boundary  ?  What  two  rivers  drain  most 
of  the  state  ?  Locate  the  capital ;  Mem- 
phis ;  Knoxville  ;  Chattanooga  ;  Jackson  ; 
Clarksville. 


northeast,  and  extend  southwestward  halfway  across  the 
group.  In  the  northeast  these  mountains  are  rugged, 
and  attain  in  Mount  Mitchell  their  greatest  altitude 
(67 1 1  feet),  but  toward  the  southwest  they  gradually 
decline  in  elevation,  and  merge  with  the  lowlands. 

In  this  group  the  Appalachian  Mountains  are  sepa- 
rated into  an  eastern  and  a  western  division  by  the  broad 
lowland  valley  of  the  upper  Tennessee  River.  East  of 
the  valley  are  high  ridges  and  peaks.  To  the  west  is  the 
low  Cumberland  plateau. 

In  the  Atlantic  plain  the  Piedmont  and  the  Coast 
region  are  separated  by  the  Fall  Line. 

Drainage.  —  The  rivers  flow  in  all  directions  from  the 
Appalachian  region  —  east  and  southeast,  to  the  Atlan- 
tic ,  south,  to  the  Gulf ;  west  and  northwest,  to  the  Ohio, 
through  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers.  A  nar- 
row strip  in  the  west  drains  directly  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  larger  Atlantic  and  Gulf  streams  are  navigable  in 


Extent.  —  The  seven  Southern 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  are 
situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
They  lie  between  the  parallels  of  24°  and  36^^°  north  lati- 
tude, and  contain  about  one  ninth  of  the  area  and  one 
seventh  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

Surface.  —  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  are  fringed 
with  barrier  beaches  or  coral  reefs,  and  shallow  lagoons. 
There  are  few  deep  harbors. 

The  coast  region  on  the  east  and  south  is  low,  sandy, 
and  swampy,  and  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi 
River  on  the  west  are  also  low  and  swampy.  These 
lowlands  rise  gradually  from  the  east,  south,  and  west 
to  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  which  enter  from  the 


Canebrake  and  Cypress  Swamp  (Mississippi). 


Appalachian  Mountains  (North  Carolina). 

their  lower  courses,  and  at  their 
mouths  form  the  best  harbors  on 
the  coast.  In  their  upper  courses 
they  furnish  excellent  water  power. 

The  Mississippi  is  a  great  com- 
mercial highway,  and  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee  are  navigable 
through  most  of  their  courses  in 
the  group. 

Swamps.  —  A  wide  strip  of  the  Mississippi 
flood  plain  lies  in  this  group.  It  slopes  away 
from  the  river,  and  is  lower  than  high  water, 
which  is  prevented  from  flooding  it  only  by  artificial  banks,  or  levees,  which 
have  been  built  along  the  river  banks.  Nevertheless,  parts  of  the  flood 
plain  are  marshy,  and  it  is  traversed  by  numerous  sluggish  streams  or 
bayous,  of  which  the  largest  is  called  Yazoo  River.  Much  of  this  fertile 
flood  plain  is  covered  with  tangled  forests  of  cypress  and  with  canebrakes, 
while  the  better-drained  parts  form  valuable  plantations.  Swamps  also 
stretch  all  along  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  from  North  Carolina  to 
Louisiana.  The  most  noted  are  Dismal  Swamp,  Okefinokee  Swamp,  and 
the  Everglades.  Many  of  them  contain  immense  growths  of  cypress  and 
fine  cedars,  and  the  trees  are  so  overgrown  with  long  moss  and  parasitic 
plants  that  the  swamps  are  dark  and  dismal  even  on  the  brightest  day. 
In  many  parts  they  are  almost  impenetrable  except  along  water  ways. 

Climate.  —  The  rainfall  is  abundant,  especially  in  the 
southeast  and  south,  and  the  winters  are  mild.  Frosts 
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are  not  common,  except  on  the  high- 
lands and  in  Tennessee,  and  snow  rarely 
lies  on  the  ground. 

People.  —  About  two  thirds  of  the  in- 
habitants are  whites ;  the  rest  are  negroes. 
The  whites  are  chiefly  descendants  of 
the  early  English  and  Scotch-Irish  set- 
tlers, but  there  are  a  few  people  of  Span- 
ish and  French  origin.  The  negroes 
in  some  states  outnumber  the  whites. 

The  people  in  most  parts 
of  the  South  are  intelligent 
and  enterprising,  and  they 
have  good  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

Resources  and  Industries. 

—  This  group  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  agriculture, 
which  forms  the  chief  in- 
dustry. Cotton  is  raised 
in  every  state,  and  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable  crop, 
the  ten  Southern  States 
supplying  four  fifths  of  the  world's  supply  of  cotton. 

Corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  fruits,  particularly  peaches, 
are  also  generally  grown.  In  the  northern  part  wheat 
and  tobacco  are  important  crops,  and  in  the  southern 
part  early  vegetables  for  the  northern  market,  rice,  and 
oranges  are  grown.  In  the  north  of  the  group  many 
hogs  and  horses  are  raised. 

The  mountains  bear  heavy  forests  of  oak,  chest- 
nut, and  poplar ;  and  the  sandy  "  pine  barrens  "  of  the 
coast  region  are  an  open  forest  of  southern  pine,  ex- 
tending from  North  Carolina  to  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
These  forests  supply  much  lumber,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  world's  supply  of  turpentine,  rosin,  and  pine  tar. 

Coal  and  iron  ore  are  abundant  in  the  western  divi- 
sion of  the  mountain  region,  and  are  extensively  mined, 
especially  near  its  southern  end.  In  the  eastern  moun- 
tain division  gold,  mica,  marble,  and  other  minerals  are 
obtained.  Near  the  Atlantic  coast 
are  deposits  of  phosphates. 

The  manufactures  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  importance,  especially  of 
cotton  cloth,  iron,  and  steel.  This 
group  already  consumes  in  its  cot- 
ton mills  about  one  eighth  of  the 
cotton  crop,  or  more  than  one  third 
of  the  cotton  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  Other  manufacturing 
industries  include  the  distilling  of 
turpentine,  the  sawing  of  lumber,  the 
making  of  cottonseed  oil  and  smok- 


Shipping  Cotton,  North 
Carolina. 
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ing  tobacco,  and  the  clean- 
ing and  polishing  of  rice. 

The  commerce  of  the 
group  is  active,  particularly 
in  cotton,  lumber,  naval 
stores,  iron,  and  steel. 

The  railroad  system  is 
quite  complete,  and  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  naviga- 
ble streams,  and  by  a  large 
coastwise  service. 

North  Carolina  has  about 
one  third  of  its  area  in  each 
of  three  regions,  —  the  Tidewater,  in  which  the 
raising  of  early  vegetables,  fruits,  and  peanuts, 
lumbering,  and  the  production  of  naval  stores 
are  chief  industries ;  the  Piedmont,  in  which  fine 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco  are  raised  ;  and 
the  mountainous  region,  in  which  lumbering, 
mining,  and  quarrying  are  important.  Mount 
Mitchell  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Appalachians. 

The  bordering  sand  bars  of  the  coast  hem  in 
two  large  lagoons  known  as  Pamlico  and  Albe- 
marle sounds,  the  herring  and  shad  fisheries  of  which 
employ  many  men. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  is  very  important,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Tobacco,  lumber,  cottonseed  oil, 
flour  and  meal,  and  furniture  are  also  manufactured. 

Charlotte  is  a  cotton  manufacturing  center,  and  has  clothing  factories 
and  cottonseed  oil  mills.  Wilmington  has  the  best  harbor  in  the  state, 
and  is  an  important  cotton  market  and  shipping  point  of  pine  and  cypress 
lumber  and  naval  stores.  Winston-Salem  manufactures  much  tobacco. 
Raleigh,  the  capital,  has  cotton  and  cottonseed  oil  mills.  Asheville, 
among  the  mountains,  is  a  health  resort.  Durham  has  extensive  tobacco 
factories  and  cotton  mills.  Greensboro  has  machine  shops  and  lumber 
mills.    Newbern  ships  early  vegetables  to  northern  markets. 

South  Carolina,  the  smallest  state  in  this  group,  has 
physical  features  similar  to  those  of  North  Carolina,  but 
with  little  or  no  mountainous  section. 

The  islands  bordering  the  coast  produce  the  fine 
long  staple  or  "sea  island"  cotton,  which,  because  of  its 

long,  silky  fiber,  is  in  great  demand 
for  the  making  of  the  finest  fabrics. 
Besides  cotton,  the  state  raises  large 
crops  of  rice  and  early  vegetables. 

South  Carolina  is  one  of  the 
leadinof  states  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods.  Lumber,  cotton- 
seed oil,  and  fertilizers  are  other 
important  manufactures.  Phosphate 
rock  is  the  chief  mineral  product. 

Charleston  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in 
the  South,  and  is  noted  for  its  shipment  of  cot- 
ton, rice,  lumber,  and  phosphate  rock,  which 
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is  dug  in  the  neighl^orhood,  and  extensively  used  for  fertilizer.  Columbia, 
the  capital,  has  good  water  power,  which  is  utihzed  for  cotton  manufac- 
ture. Spartanburg  and  Greenville,  in  the  highlands,  are  important 
places,  extensively  interested  in  cotton  manufacture. 

Georgia  is  the  largest  and  richest  state  of  the  group. 
The  Tidewater,  Piedmont,  and  mountain  regions  occur 
in  this  state  as  in  North  CaroHna,  but 
the  mountains  are  lower  and  less  rugged. 

Besides  large  crops  of  cotton,  corn,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  oats,  Georgia  is  noted  for  its 


this  state  in  search  of  health, 
eries  on  the  southern  coast. 


There  are  sponge  fish- 


Jacksonville  is  a  noted  winter  resort  and  shipping  point.  Tampa  manu- 
factures cigars  and  has  a  fine  harbor.  Pensacola  is  a  cotton  and  lumber 
port.  Key  West,  on  the  Florida  Keys,  manufactures  cigars,  and  is  engaged 
in  the  sponge  fisheries.  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States, 

is  a  winter  resort.   Tallahassee  is  the  capital. 


Rosin  Wharf,  Georcia. 


Alabama.  —  The  Alabama  and 
Tombigbee  rivers  drain  most  of 
the  state  to  Mobile  Bay,  and  fur- 
nish navigable  water  ways  for  sev- 
eral hundred  miles.  Tennessee 
River  is  navigable  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  state. 

Western  and  central  Alabama 
are  agricultural  regions  where  large 


Cotton  Gin,  Mississippi. 

peaches  and  melons,  and  for  naval  stores. 
The  coal  and  iron  mines  and  marble 
quarries  in  the  north,  and  the  pine  forests 
in  the  south,  are  valuable  resources. 

The  fine  water  power,  the  large  lumber  supply,  and  the  great  cotton 
product  furnish  the  state  with  splendid  resources  for  manufacturing, 
in  which  it  ranks  high  in  the  South.  Cotton  goods,  lumber,  cotton- 
seed oil,  fertilizers,  flour,  and  naval  stores  are  the  chief  manufactures. 

Atlanta,  the  capital,  is  an  important  manufacturing  and  railway  center.  Its  chief  prod- 
ucts are  cotton  cloth,  lumber,  machinery,  cars,  railroad  supplies,  and  furniture.  Savannah, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  has  a  fine  and  deep  harbor,  and  is  an 
important  shipping  point  for  cotton,  rice,  lumber,  and  naval  stores.  Its  manufactures 
comprise  making  fertihzers,  cleaning  and  polishing  rice,  and  manufacturing  lumber  prod- 
ucts. Augusta,  Macon,  and  Colutnbus  have  fine  water  powers  on  the  Fall  Line,  and 
manufacture  cotton  and  other  products.  Athens  is  an  educational  center,  and  Waycross 
has  a  large  trade  in  lumber  and  naval  stores. 

Florida  extends  farther  south  and  has  a  longer  coast  line  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  But  there  are  few  good  harbors  —  those 
of  Tampa  and  Pensacola  on  the  Gulf  coast  being  the  best.  The 
state  is  low  and  flat,  and  the  whole  southern  end  is  a  vast  swamp 
known  as  the  "  Everglades."  Much  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
is  coral  limestone  formation,  which  is  still  being  formed  in  the  coral 
reefs  or  "keys"  along  the  southern  coast. 

The  streams  are  sluggish  and  few  are  navigable  except  the  St.  Johns 
River.  There  are  many  beautiful  lakes  and  springs.  The  climate 
and  vegetation  are  more  tropical  than  in  any  other  state,  the  palmetto 
and  live  oak,  with  dense  tropical  undergrowth,  are  found  in  the  forests. 

The  chief  industries  are  the  growing  of  early  vegetables  and  semi- 
tropical  fruits,  such  as  oranges  and  pineapples,  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  from  Cuban  tobacco,  lumber,  naval  stores,  and  fertilizers,  and 
the  mining  of  phosphate  rock. 

On  account  of  the  mild  winters,  many  invalids  from  the  North  visit 


Iron  Works,  Alabama. 

crops  are  produced.  In  the  southern  part 
lumbering  is  the  chief  industry.  Cotton 
goods  are  manufactured  extensively.  Among 
the  mountains  in  the  northeast,  the  mining 
of  coal  and  iron  ore  and  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  are  the  chief  occupations. 
This  region  supplies  more  coal,  iron,  and 
steel  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Southern  States. 

Birmingham  is  the  leading  commercial  center  of  the 
mining  and  iron  manufacturing  region.  Mobile,  on 
Mobile  Bay,  is  important  for  the  shipment  of  cotton 
and  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  Montgomer)',  the  cap- 
ital, on  the  Alabama  River,  is  a  cotton  market.  Selma, 
in  the  agricultural  section,  has  cotton  mills  and  other 
manufactories.  Anniston  and  Bessemer  have  extensive 
mining  and  iron  manufacturing  interests. 

Mississippi.  —  Much  of  western  Mississippi 
lies  in  the  low  and  swampy,  but  very  fertile, 
flood  plain  of  Mississippi  River.  East  of 
the  Yazoo  a  line  of  high  bluffs  separates  the 
flood  plain  from  the  uplands.  In  the  flood 
plain  and  on  the  uplands  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  state  agriculture  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation, and  the  cotton  crop  is  very  large.  In 
the  southeast  lumbering  is  the  chief  industry. 
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Meridian  is  a  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing center.  Jackson,  the  capital,  has  a 
large  trade  in  cotton,  cottonseed  oil,  and 
iiimlier.  Vickshurg  and  Natchez  are  cotton 
shipping  ports  on  the  Mississippi. 

Tennessee  is  one  of  the  richest 
states  of  the  South  in  natural  re- 
sources. Lying  chiefly  in  the 
Ohio  basin,  it  is  divided  into  three 
relief  regions. 

East  Tennessee  includes  the 
mountains  and  Cumberland  pla- 
teau and  the  broad  upper  valley 
of  the  Tennessee  River.  Coal  and 
iron  mining  and  marble  quarrying,  lumbering,  and  the 
manufacturing  of  iron  and  steel  are  characteristic  indus- 
tries in  this  section. 

Middle  Tennessee,  between  Cumberland  plateau  and 
Tennessee  River,  is  a  fertile  farming  and  stock-raising 
region,  where  large  crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and 
tobacco  are  produced,  and  much  phosphate  rock  is  mined. 

West  Tennessee  is  lower  in  elevation  and  contains 
many  cotton  plantations. 

Memphis,  on  the  river  bluff,  is  an  important  river  port  and  railway 
center,  and  one  of  the  greatest  interior  cotton  markets  in  the  country. 
.  It  manufactures  flour,  food  preparations,  lumber,  cottonseed  oil,  tobacco, 
and  machinery.  Nashville,  the  capital,  is  an  important  center  of  trade, 
and  manufactures  flour,  lumber,  and  fertilizers.  This  city  is  a  center  of 
education.  Knoxville,  in  the  iron,  coal,  and  lumber  region  of  eastern 
Tennessee,  manufactures  flour,  clothing,  lumber,  and  iron  and  steel.  It 
is  also  an  important  trade  center.    Chattanooga,  farther  south,  is  engaged 
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this  group?  Describe  the  most  important 
rivers  which  have  their  sources  in  these 
mountains.  Describe  the  climate  of  this 
group,  and  compare  it  with  the  New  Eng- 
land climate.  Give  an  account  of  the  races 
which  inhabit  this  group.  What  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  people?  What  is  the 
most  valuable  crop?  Name  the  other  im- 
portant crops.  A\  hat  are  the  most  imjjor- 
tant minerals ?  trees?  manufactures?  Locate 
and  give  the  characteristic  features  of  each 
state,  and  of  each  of  the  principal  cities. 
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PLANTATION,  MISSISSIPPI. 

in  ihe  manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine 
shop  products,  flour,  lumber,  and  furniture. 
It  is  situated  near  a  gorge  cut  by  the  Tennes- 
see through  the  Cumberland  plateau,  and 
also  near  the  famous  Lookout  Mountain. 
Jackson  has  machine  shops,  and  lumber  and 
cottonseed  oil  mills. 

Text  Questions.  —  What  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  LJnited  States  lives  in 
this  group  ?  Are  the  states  of  this  group 
more  or  less  thickly  populated  than  the 
northern  states  east  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi? Describe  the  coast,  the  Atlantic 
plain,  the  Piedmont  region.  What  is  the 
Fall  Line?    What  are  the  mountains  of 


Iron  Foundry,  Chattanooga, 


Map  Questions. — Which  four  subdivisions 
of  the  Southern  Section  lie  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ?  What  great  delta  is  in  the  southeast  ?  What  are  the  two 
largest  bays  in  the  south  or  southwest  ?  What  mountains  are  in  the 
northeast  ?  in  the  southwest  ?  What  high  plain  is  in  the  northwest  ? 
In  what  general  direction  does  the  surface  of  the  group  slope  ? 

Bound  Louisiana.  Name  two  lakes  in  the  delta  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  three  bays  west  of  that  river.  What  great  tributary  joins  the 
Mississippi  in  this  state  ?  Name  a  northern  branch  of  Red  River. 
What  river  is  on  the  western  boundary  ?  What  other  river  is  in  the 
southwest  ?    Locate  the  capital  ;  New  Orleans  ;  Shreveport. 

Bound  Arkansas.  What  mountains  are  on  both  sides  of  the  Arkansas 
River  ?  What  mountains  are  north  of  the  Arkansas  River  ?  What  three 
rivers  join  the  Mississippi  in  the  state  ?  What  two  rivers  are  in  the  south- 
west ?    Locate  the  capital;  Fort  Smith;  Pine  Bluff;  Hot  Springs. 

Bound  Texas.  Name  its  principal  bays  and  islands.  In  what  direc- 
tion does  the  surface  slope  ?  What  river  is  on  the  northern  boundary  ? 
the  eastern  ?  the  southwestern  ?  Name  a  northern  branch  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Name  five  other  rivers  of  the  state  which  flow  southeast. 
What  river  is  in  the  extreme  north  ?  Where  are  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains? Where  is  the  Llano  Estacado?  Locate  the  capital ;  San  Antonio  ; 
Dallas  ;  Houston  ;  Fort  Worth  ;  El  Paso  ;  Galveston  ;  Waco  ;  Beaumont. 

Bound  Oklahoma.  What  parts  of  the  state  are  mountainous  ?  Name 
the  mountains  located  in  the  southwestern  part.  In  what  direction  does 
the  surface  of  the  state  slope  ?  In  what  great  river  basin  does  it  lie  ? 
What  river  is  on  the  southern  boundary?  What  branch  of  the  Red  River 
crosses  southern  Oklahoma  ?  What  great  river  crosses  the  northeastern 
part  ?  What  two  branches  enter  the  Arkansas  River  in  the  eastern  part? 
Locate  the  capital ;  Muskogee  ;  Tulsa  ;  McAlester^ 

Location  and  Extent.  This  group  comprises  four 
states, —  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma. 
It  includes  one  seventh  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States,  and  about  one  tenth  of  the  population.  Much 
of  the  coast  is  bordered  by  barrier  beaches,  and  is  low 

and  swampy.  Good  harbors  are 
consequently  rare. 

Surface.  —  The  delta  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  its  lower  valley 
are  a  great  fertile  plain,  covered 
with  canebrakes  and  cypress 
swamps.  West  and  northwest  of 
this  the  land  rises  to  the  Great 
Plains  and  the  southern  ranges  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  northern  part  of  the  group 
is  broken  by  the  low  Ozark  pla- 
teau and  ridges. 
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The  Levee,  New  Orleans. 


Drainage.  — The  drainage  is  ef- 
fected in  the  east  and  north  by  the 
Mississippi  and  its  two  branches, 
the  Red  and  the  Arkansas.  The 
Rio  Grande  is  on  the  southwest- 
ern boundary,  and  the  Colorado, 
Brazos,  Trinity,  and  Sabine  rivers 
drain  much  of  the  intervening  area. 

The  lower  Mississippi  is  noted 
for  its  meanders,  and  for  its  great 
delta.  Some  of  the  streams  in  their 
lower  courses  send  out  branches 
called  bayous.  The  bayou  called  Atchafalaya  River,  in 
Louisiana,  was  once  probably  the  outlet  of  Red  River. 

Climate.  —  The  climate  is  warm,  moist,  and  equable, 
except  in  the  highlands  of  western  Texas.  That  part 
is  dry,  with  extremes  of  temperature. 

People.  —  Some  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  of 
French  descent,  and  speak  French,  and  some  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  are  of  Spanish  descent,  and  speak  Spanish. 
Most  of  the  people,  however,  are  Americans.  There  are 
also  many  negroes,  and,  in  Oklahoma,  many  Indians. 

Industries.  —  Cotton,  sugar  cane,  and  rice  growing 
forms  the  chief  occupation  in  the  lowlands.  The  prai- 
ries at  greater  elevation  produce  large  crops  of  wheat, 
while  the  drier  Great  Plains 
farther  west  furnish  excel- 
lent grazing  for  mauy  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
section  are  extensive  forests 
of  cypress,  pine,  and  hard 
woods,  which  furnish  much 
lumber,  but  most  of  the 
western  part  is  nearly  tree- 
less.   Coal  is  mined  in  the 

Ozark  ridges,  where  also  superior  whetstones  are 
quarried,  and  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma  are 
wonderfully  rich  stores  of  petroleum. 

Louisiana  embraces  the  delta  proper  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  lower  part  of  its  broad  flood  plain. 
Much  of  it  is  a  marsh  with  canebrakes  and  magnolia 
and  cypress  forests,  interspersed  with  areas  of  half- 
floating  islands  of  grass  called  "  trembling  prairies." 


Cane  sugar  and  molasses,  lumber, 
and  cottonseed  products  are  manu- 
factured.   Much  rice  is  cleaned. 

New  Orleans,  situated  on  a  cres- 
cent-shaped bend  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  the  great  cotton  market 
and  shipping  point  of  the  Union. 
Its  great  advantages  for  commerce 
have  been  enhanced  by  the  build- 
ing of  jetties  to  maintain  a  depth 
across  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  sufficient  to  admit  the  largest 
steamers.  The  city  is  extensively  engaged  in  refining 
sugar  and  molasses,  in  cleaning  and  polishing  rice,  in 
manufacturing  clothing  and  lumber,  and  in  ginning,  com- 
pressing, and  shipping  cotton. 

Shreveport,  on  the  Red  River,  is  a  cotton  market.  Baton  Rouge,  the 
capital,  is  an  important  center  of  the  cotton  trade. 

Arkansas.  —  Eastern  Arkansas  lies  in  the  broad,  swampy 
flood  plains  of  the  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  rivers.  The 
northwestern  part  is  broken  by  the  Ozark  plateau,  and 
south  of  Arkansas  River  the  Ozark  Mountains  take  the 
form  of  ridges  of  moderate  elevation. 

The  lowlands  are  covered  with  dense  growths  of 
cypress  and  cottonwood,  and  the  uplands  have  exten- 


Jetties  at  Mouth  of 
Mississippi  River. 


The  surface  in  the  delta  and  flood  plain  rises  gradually  toward 
the  river,  and  is  protected  from  overflow  in  time  of  high  water  only 
by  the  long  lines  of  embankments,  or  levees,  which  have  been  built  on  the 
river  banks.  A  break,  or  crevasse,  sometimes  occurs  in  the  levees,  through 
which  the  water  rushes  and  floods  wide  sections  of  the  flood  plain. 

In  this  flood  plain  are  grown  nearly  all  the  sugar  cane 
and  more  than  half  the  rice  produced  in  the  United 
States.    Cotton  is  grown  on  the  uplands. 

The  mineral  resources  include  sulphur  and  petroleum. 


Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

sive  hard  -  wood  for- 
ests. The  lowlands  are 
adapted  tocotton,corn, 
and  rice,  while  the  high- 
lands form  good  graz- 
ing and  wheat  lands. 
Fruits,  especially 
peaches,  are  grown.  In 
the  west  are  valuable 
coal  mines,  and  in  the 
southern  Ozarks  are  fine  whetstone  quarries. 

The  manufactures  of  the  state  consist  chiefly  of  lum- 
ber, grist-mill  products,  and  cottonseed  products. 

Little  Rock  is  the  capital,  and  manufactures  lumber  and  cottonseed 
products.  Fort  Smith  is  in  the  coal-mining  region.  Fine  Bluff,  at  the 
border  of  the  flood  plain,  ships  cotton  and  lumber.  Hot  Springs  is 
noted  for  its  thermal  springs,  which  are  resorts  for  invalids.  It  has  fine 
hotels  and  drives. 


Cotton  Yard,  Arkansas. 
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Cattle  Herding,  Oklahoma. 

Texas  is  nearly  six  times  as  large  as  Pennsylvania,  but 
most  of  the  people  live  in  the  eastern  half.  Its  surface 
rises  gradually  from  its  sandy  coast,  through  a  central 
region  of  undulating  upland  prairies,  to  the  dry  and  ele- 
vated Llano  Estacado  in  the  northwest. 

Several  fine  rivers  cross  the  state,  and  are  navigable 
in  their  lower  courses. 

The  climate  of  the  coast  belt  is  mild,  moist,  and 
equable,  while  the  highlands  are  dry  and  subject  to 
extremes  of  temperature. 

Many  of  the  people  of 
the  southwest  are  of  Span- 
ish descent. 

The   lowlands    in  the 
southeast    have  valuable 
forests,  and  wherever  the 
land  is  cultivated  it  pro- 
duces great  crops  of  cotton, 
sugar  cane,  corn,  and  rice. 
This  state  leads   in  the 
quantity  of  cotton  raised. 
The  middle  prairie  section 
produces  wheat,  corn,  and  fruit,  raising 
large  quantities  of  peaches.     The  drier 
region  of  the  northwest  and  west  is  famous 
for  its  pasturage.    It  produces  great  num- 
bers of  cattle,  many  horses,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  wool. 

Texas  is  one  of  the  great  manufacturing 
states  of  the  South,  producing  packed  meat, 
flour,  lumber,  and  cottonseed  oil.  Much 
petroleum  is  obtained  from  the  oil  field  of 
southeastern  Texas. 

San  Antonio,  the  largest  city  and  the  commercial  center  of  southern 
Texas,  manufactures  cottonseed  oil,  and  flour.  Dallas,  the  railroad 
and  trade  center  of  northern  Texas,  manufactures  packed  meat,  flour, 
cottonseed  oil,  leather,  and  machinery.  Houston  is  a  great  cotton 
market.  It  has  cottonseed  oil  and  rice  cleaning  mills,  and  meat  packing 
houses.  Fort  Worth,  El  Paso,  and  Austin,  the  capital,  are  important 
trade  centers.    Galveston,  the  chief  seaport,  ships  quantities  of  cotton. 

Oklahoma.  —  The  general  surface  of  Oklahoma  is  that 
of  a  rolling  plain,  except  in  the  southern  part,  where  this 


Bank,  Oklahoma. 


Galveston  Harbor,  Texas. 

uniformity  of  surface  is  broken  by  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains and  western  extensions  of  the  Ozarks. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  are 
staple  products.  Cattle  raising  is  an  important  industry, 
coal  mining  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  and  there  are  many  productive  oil  wells. 
Granite  and  gypsum  are  also  among  the  important  min- 
eral products.  Flour  and  cottonseed  oil  are  the  chief 
manufactures. 

Many  years  ago  a  region  known  as  Indian 
Territory  was  set  apart  by  Congress  for  the 
home  of  various  Indian  tribes  who  left  their 
lands  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  district  of  Oklahoma  was  first 
formed  from  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
Indian  Territory  and  opened  for  settlement, 
thousands  of  white  families  rushed  in  and 
secured  land.  Homes  were  soon  built  and 
the  district  peopled  in  a  few  days. 

The  government  acquired  adjacent  lands 
from  the  Indians,  these  were  joined  to  the 
original  purchase,  and  Oklahoma  was  estab- 
lislied  as  a  territory.    The  most  extensive 
addition  was  made,  however,  when  the  re- 
maining part  of  Indian  Territory 
was  added  and  Oklahoma  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state. 

Many  Indians  still  live  in 
Oklahoma,  chiefly  in  the  eastern 
part.  Considerable  progress  in 
civilization  has  been  made  by 
many  of  these  Indians,  and 
some  have  become  prosperous 
farmers. 

OJzlahoma  City,  the  capital  and 
chief  commercial  center,  has  large 
flour  mills'.  Muskogee,  Tulsa, 
and  McAlesicr  are  important 
trade  centers  in  the  coal  and 
oil  region.  Etiid  manufactures 
Picking  Grapes,  Texas.  flour 

Text  Questions.  —  What  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  United  States 
is  occupied  by  this  group?  What  proportion  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  lives  here?  Describe  the  coart.  Why  are  there  so 
few  good  harbors?  Describe  the  region  about  the  lower  INIississippi ; 
the  Great  Plains.  In  what  slope  do  the  rivers  lie  ?  Describe  the  chief 
rivers.  Describe  the  bayous.  Describe  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi. 
What  are  the  jetties?  Of  what  value  are  they  to  New  Orleans?  In 
what  part  of  the  group  is  the  rainfall  the  greatest?  Describe  the  cli- 
mate generally.  What  are  the  two  chief  occupations  of  the  people? 
What  are  the  chief  crops  raised?  Locate  and  characterize  each  of  the 
divisions  of  this  group,  and  the  principal  cities  in  each. 
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Map  Questions.  —  What  are  the  eight  states  of  the  Plateau  Sec- 
tion? What  is  the  general  character  of  the  surface  of  the  section? 
(See  map  p.  30.)  What  mountain  system  traverses  the  section  from 
north  to  south  ?  What  range  and  lake  are  near  the  center  of  the  sec- 
tion? What  plains  are  in  the  eastern  part?  What  plateaus  are  in 
the  southern  part?  in  the  northwestern  part?  What  basin  is  in  the 
western  part?  Trace  the  continental  divide  across  the  section.  Name 
six  large  streams  of  the  Mississippi  system  which  head  in  this  section  ; 
two  streams  east  of  the  divide  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Mississippi 
system  ;  one  stream  west  of  the  divide  flowing  to  the  Columbia ;  three 
streams  belonging  to  the  Colorado  system. 

Bound  Montana.  What  part  of  the  state  is  mountainous?  Name  the 
chief  streams  of  the  state  belonging  to  the  Mississippi  basin  ;  to  the  Colum- 
bia basin.  Locale  the  capital ;  Butte  ;  Great  Falls  ;  Anaconda  ;  Missoula. 

Bound  Idaho.  What  part  is  most 
mountainous?  What  is  the  main  stream 
in  the  southern  part  ?  the  central  part  ? 
the  northern  part?  What  lakes  are  in 
the  north?  Locate  the  capital;  Poca- 
tello. 

Bound  Wyoming.  Name  three 
mountain  ranges  in  the  state.  Men- 
tion the  chief  streams  of  the  Mississippi 
system  in  the  state.  What  stream  is 
in  the  southwest?  To  what  system 
does  it  belong  ?  What  lake  and  park  are 
in  the  northwest  ?  Locate  the  capital ; 
Laramie  ;  Sheridan  ;  Rock  Springs. 

Bound  Colorado.  What  part  of  the 
state  is  mountainous?  Mention  the 
principal  ranges.  Locate  four  "  parks." 
Name  the  chief  rivers  of  the  east  slope  ; 
of  the  west  slope.  Locate  the  capital ; 
Pueblo  ;  Colorado  Springs ;  Trinidad  ; 
Boulder. 

Bound  New  Mexico.  Where  is  it  most  mountainous?  Name  the 
principal  drainage  systems  of  New  Mexico.  Locate  the  capital ; 
Albuquerque. 

Bound  Arizona.  What  part  is  lowland?  (See  map  p.  30.)  What 
is  the  principal  stream  of  Arizona?  Name  its  chief  branches.  Locate 
the  capital ;  Tucson. 

Bound  Nevada.  In  what  physical  region  does  it  lie?  Name  some 
Basin  ranges.  What  is  the  longest  stream  in  the  state  ?  Into  what  does 
it  flow?    Locate  the  capital;  Reno;  Goldfield. 

Bound  Utah.  What  two  mountain  ranges  are  in  the  state?  Into 
what  physical  regions  is  it  divided  by  the  Wasatch  range?  Name  four 
lakes  in  the  state.  What  river  drains  the  eastern  part?  Locate  the 
capital ;  Ogden. 

Location  and  Extent.  —  The  Plateau  Section  extends 
from  the  Central  and  Southern  States  to  the  states 
which  border  on  the  Pacific.  It  includes  more  than 
one  fourth  the  main  body  of  the  United  States,  but  has 
a  population  less  than  that  of  Indiana. 

Surface.  —  The  group  lies  mainly  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain highland,  at  an  elevation  of  about  a  mile  above  sea 
level.  It  is  only  in  the  extreme  southwest  that  the  sur- 
face sinks  into  lowland. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  cross  the  section  from  north  to 
south,  the  ranges  occupying  a  strip  about  150  miles  wide. 
These  ranges  are  very  rugged,  and  reach  heights  of 
about  two  miles,  with  many  peaks  nearly  a  mile  higher. 


The  ranges  are  roughly  arranged  in  an  eastern  and  a  western  series ;  Bff 
Belt,  Big  Horn,  Laramie,  Front,  Sangre  de  Cristo,  and  Taos  ranges  belong 
ing  to  the  eastern,  and  Bitter  Root,  Wind  River,  Park,  and  San  Juar 
mountains  to  the  western.  At  many  places  these  series  are  connected 
by  transverse  ranges,  thus  partly  inclosing  broad  valleys  called  Parks. 
In  one  of  these  he  Yellowstone  Lake  and  the  famous  group  of  hot  springs 
and  geysers,  the  only  remnant  of  a  large  region  of  volcanic  activity. 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  surface  maintains  a 
general  elevation  of  nearly  a  mile  to  the  western  limits 
of  the  section.  This  highland  region  is  quite  uneven, 
being  broken  by  mountain  ranges,  long  lines  of  cliffs, 
and  profound  canyons. 

It  may  be  separated  into  three  divisions  by  peculiarities  of  drainage  — 
the  Columbia  plateaus  in  the  north,  the  Colorado  plateaus  in  the  south- 
east, and  the  Great  Basin  in  the  south- 
west. The  principal  mountain  range 
is  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  which  bor- 
der the  Great  Basin  on  the  east,  but 
there  are  many  isolated  ranges,  espe- 
cially in  the  Great  Basin.  In  the  Co- 
lumbia plateaus,  after  the  upheaval, 
great  quantities  of  lava  repeatedly 
issued  from  the  fissures,  spread  over 
the  country,  and  thus  leveled  up  the 
irregularities  produced  by  the  tilting 
of  the  surface.  The  Colorado  plateaus 
form  the  most  wonderful  region  in  our 
country,  containing  the  greatest  can- 
yons and  the  most  remarkable  scenery 
of  any  region  in  the  world.  Most  of  the 
features  have  been  formed  by  the  corra- 
sion  of  rivers  and  by  slow  weathering. 


Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado, 


East  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains the  elevated  and  treeless 
"  Great  Plains  "  descend  gradually,  and  merge  with  the 
central  lowland  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  section. 

Drainage.  —  This  section  contains  the  continental 
divide.  East  of  the  divide  the  streams  flow  through 
the  Great  Plains  in  broad,  shallow  valleys  to  the  Missis- 
sippi or  its  tributaries,  or  to  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the 
Pacific  slope  Snake  River  flows  northwest  through  the 
lava  beds  in  a  great  canyon  to  join  the  Columbia,  while 
the  Colorado  flows  southwest  to  the  Gulf  of  California 
through  a  series  of  the  deepest  and  most  remarkable 
canyons  in  the  world.  West  of  the  Colorado  basin  is 
the  arid,  inclosed  region  known  as  the  Great  Basin, 
whose  waters  have  no  present  outlet  to  the  ocean,  and 
whose  longest  stream,  Humboldt  River,  gradually  sinks 
into  the  ground  or  disappears  by  evaporation. 

Climate.  —  The  section,  as  a  whole,  is  very  dry,  the 
winds  losing  their  moisture  in  crossing  the  mountains  to 
the  west.  Farming  is  thus  impossible  without  the  aid 
of  irrigation.  It  is  only  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  on 
the  highest  plateaus  that  enough  rain  falls  to  support  a 
growth  of  forests,  while  on  the  lower  plateaus  there  is 
but  a  scanty  growth  of  sage  brush  or  no  vegetation  at  all. 
Owing  to  the  elevation  and  to  the  interior  location,  the 
summers  and  days  are  hot,  and,  except  in  the  lower  lands 
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in  the  southwest,  the  winters  and  nights  are  cold.  Thus 
this  section  embraces  the  coldest  as  well  as  the  hottest 
regions  of  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  this  the  climate 
is  generally  very  healthful. 

People  Except  in  the  south,  this  is  the  most  recently 

settled  part  of  our  country.  The  settlers  are  mostly  en- 
terprising and  intelligent  natives  of  the  states  to  the  east, 
and  although  when  they  were  children  the  region  was 
inhabited  only  by  Indians  and  wild  beasts,  it  is  now 
dotted  with  modern  cities  and  towns,  while  the  Indians 
are  subdued  and  confined  to  certain  areas  or  reservations 
on  which  the  whites  are  not  allowed  to  settle.  In  the 
south  are  many  descendants  of  Spaniards  and  Spanish- 
Indian  half-breeds,  who  have  inhabited  that  region  for 
several  hundred  years. 

Industries  and  Resources.  —  Mining  and  stock  raising 
are  the  characteristic  industries  of  the  section.    It  is  the 
greatest  gold-,  silver-, 
copper-,  and  lead-pro- 
ducing section  of  the 
Union.    The  Rocky 
Mountain  strip  con- 
tains    the  richest 
mines,  but  many  of 
the  detached  moun- 
tains elsewhere  con- 
tain these  or  other 
valuable  minerals,  so 
that  in  every  state  and 
territory  the  mineral  industry  is 
important.     In  some  localities 
there  are  valuable  coal  mines 
and  petroleum  fields.    On  the 
Great  Plains  as  well  as  in  many 
of  the  parks  and  the  western 
plateaus,  thousands  of  cattle  are 
raised  and  sent  to  the  east,  and 
millions  of  sheep  are  raised  for 
their  wool.  Near  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  in  many  localities  farming  is  carried 
on  by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  and  wheat,  potatoes, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  are  raised  for  local  use. 
Railroads  are  fewer  than  in  the  East,  and  most 
of  them  are  parts  of  great  transcontinental 
routes  between  the  East  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Montana,  the  largest  state  of  this  section,  is 
crossed  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  strip  in  the 
west,  and  the  Great  Plains  in  the  east  are  broken 
by  many  spurs  and  outlying  ranges. 

It  is  one  of  the  leading  states  of  the  Union  in  the  pro 
duction  of  copper,  and  ranks  high  in  silver,  gold,  and  zinc. 
It  produces  about  one  sixth  of  the  world's  yield  of  cop- 
per.   The  wool  clip  is  very  large  and  important. 


Interior  of  Mine,  Cni  oR  Ano. 
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Butte  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  copper-mining  centers.  Great 
Falls  has  extensive  smelting  and  flour  milling  industries.  Missoula  is  a 
farming,  mining,  and  educational  center.  Helena,  the  capital,  is  a  trade 
and  mining  center.    Anaconda  has  great  ore  reduction  works. 

Idaho.  —  In  the  extreme  north  the  rainfall  is  greater 
than  in  much  of  this  section,  and  there  are  several  beauti- 
ful fresh-water  lakes.  In  that  section  of  the  state  lum- 
bering is  an  important  industry 
and  some  wheat  is  raised.  The 
rest  of  the  state,  however,  is  drier. 
There  are  mines  of  silver,  lead, - 
and  gold.  Stock  raising  and 
mining  are  the  chief  pursuits. 

Boise,  the  capital  and  chief  city,  is  in 
an  excellent  farming,  grazing,  and  mining 
district.  Pocatello,  the  second  city  in 
size,  is  a  trade  center. 

Wyoming.  —  In  Wyoming  the 
yield  of  coal  and  petroleum  is  far 
more  valuable  than  the  product  of 

Herding  Cattle,  Wyoming. 


Coal  Mine,  Wyoming. 


Sheep,  Idaho. 

precious  metals.  Stock 
raising  is  a  very  impor- 
tant industry,  the  state 
ranking  high  in  wool 
production. 

Cheyenne,  the  capital,  is  a 
railroad  town  and  a  center  of 
stock  business.  Laratnie  has 
similar  industries.  Sheridan 
and  Rock  Springs  are  in  the 
coal-mining  region. 
Yellowstone  Natioiial  Park  is  mostly  in  northwestern  Wyoming.  No 
other  region  of  the  world  contains  so  many  wonders  as  this.  There  are 
hundreds  of  great  geysers  and  hot  springs,  and  in  close  proximity  cold 
springs  and  beautiful  lakes.  Some  of  the  geysers  at  regular  intervals 
spout  water  and  steam  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  Other 
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points  of  interest  in  the  Park  are  the  Fire 
Hole  Basin,  the  Paint  Pots,  a  mountain  of 
natural  glass,  petrified  trees,  and,  grandest 
of  all,  the  Canyon  and  Falls  of  Yellow- 
stone River.  Many  of  the  wild  animals 
native  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  are 
protected  in  the  Park  by  law. 

Colorado,  the  most  populous 
state  of  the  section,  is  the  high- 
est and  most  mountainous  state 
in  the  United  States.  There  are 
hundreds  of  high  peaks,  beautiful 

lakes,  parks,  and  deep  canyons  among  the  mountains. 

The  air  is  pure  and  the  climate  so  healthful  that 
the  state  has  become  a  resort  for  invalids. 

Colorado  is  one  of  the  leading  states  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold,  and  mines  much  silver,  lead,  and  zinc. 
It  also  produces  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  petroleum.  In 
many  sections,  chiefly  where  the  land  can  be  irrigated, 
agriculture  is  important.  Hay,  wheat,  sugar  beets, 
and  fruits  are  grown.  The  grazing 
lands  of  the  parks  are  unsurpassed. 

Denver,  the  capital  and  largest  city  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  is  an  important  rail- 
road and  commercial  center,  and  contains 
about  one  twelfth  of  the  population  of  the  en- 
tire group  of  states.  Its  leading  manufactures 
are  meat  packing  and  the  smelting  of  lead  and 
copper,  and  it  distributes  mining  and  herding 
products  and  supplies.  Pueblo  is  an  important 
city  near  the  mining  regions.  It  has  smelting 
works,  rolling  mills,  and  machine  shops.  Colorado  Springs  is  a  noted 
health  resort.  Trinidad  has  coal-mining  and  agricultural  interests. 
Boulder  is  a  gold-mining  and  smelting  center. 

New  Mexico  is  much  less  mountainous  than  Colorado. 
Most  of  the  people  are  of  Spanish  descent,  and  the 
Spanish  language  is  still  spoken  by  many  of  them. 
Among  the  Indians  are  several  communities  of  Pueblo 
Indians,  whose  great  communal  houses,  or  pueblos,  of 
sun-baked  bricks  are  very  remarkable. 

The  chief  industries  are  stock  raising,  wool  growing, 
and  copper  and  lead  smelting.  Coal  is  mined,  besides 
copper,  zinc,  silver,  and  gold.  Because  of  the  dry  cli- 
mate, agriculture  depends  largely  on  irrigation. 


Pueblo,  New  Mexico, 


Albuquerque,  the  largest  town,  is  an  important  railroad  center. 
Santa  Fe,  the  capital,  is  a  very  old  town.  It  was  founded  in  1582, 
but  was  an  Indian  pueblo  long  before  that  date. 


Arizona.  —  Most  of  Arizona  lies  on  the 
plateaus,  through  which  in  the  north  the  Colo- 
rado has  cut  its  Grand  Canyon,  the  longest, 
deepest,  and  most  remarkable  chasm  in  the 
world.  The  lowlands  in  the  southwest  are 
the  hottest  and  driest  parts  of  the  Union. 
Where  these  lowlands  are  irrigated  splendid 
fruits,  both  temperate  and  semitropical,  are 


grown.  Stock  raising,  the  mining  of  cop- 
per, gold,  silver,  lead,  and  zinc,  and  smelt- 
ing are  important  pursuits. 

Arizona  was  the  home  of  the  fierce 
Apache  Indians,  and  contains  the  ruins  of 
many  Indian  pueblos. 

Tucson,  the  chief  mining  center,  contains  smelting 
works  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Phcenix,  the  capi- 
tal, is  in  an  agricultural  region. 

Nevada  has  much 
land  that  is  arid,  be- 
cause of  the  great 
mountain  wall  to  the 
west,  and  no  agricul- 
ture is  possible  ex- 
cept in  small  areas  of 
irrigated  land.  The 
leading  great  industry 
is  the  mining  of  cop- 
per, gold,  silver,  zinc, 

Coal  Mine,  Utah.  and  lead. 

Reno,  the  largest  town,  is  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
route.  Goldfield  and  Tonopah  are  noted  mining  centers. 
Carson  City,  the  capital,  has  noted  hot  springs. 

Utah.  —  The  western  part  is  arid  like  Ne- 
vada, but  the  high  plateaus  of  central  Utah 
are  moister.  Considerable  areas  along  the 
western  base  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains  are 
irrigated,  and  are  especially  noted  for  their 
agricultural  resources.  Wool  growing  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet  sugar  and  flour  are  important  industries. 
Eastern  Utah  is  quite  rugged  and  contains  many  canyons. 

Mining  is  an  important  pursuit.  Its  copper  and  lead- 
silver  ores  make  Utah  one  of  the  important  copper  and 
lead-producing  states.  Coal,  gold,  and  zinc  are  also  mined. 

Utah  was  settled  by  the  Mormons,  a  religious  sect, 
who  still  form  a  large  part  of  the  population. 

Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  entire  Basin  region. 
It  is  celebrated  for  beautiful  buildings,  especially  the  Mormon  Temple, 
clean  streets,  and  railroad  facilities.  Ogden  is  an  important  railroad 
center  at  the  junction  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads. 


Text  Questions.  —  What  part  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  occu- 
pied by  this  section?  What  part  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
lives  here?  Describe  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau  and  the  principal 
ranges  on  it.    Describe  the  Colorado  plateaus  ;  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

Trace  carefully  the  great  continental  di- 
vide across  this  section,  and  describe 
the  course  of  the  most  important  rivers 
flowing  from  it.  What  is  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  climate  of  this  section? 
Explain  the  effect  of  little  rain  on  forest 
growth.  Why  is  the  region  sparsely  pop- 
ulated? Give  an  account  of  the  people 
who  live  in  the  section.  What  are  the 
chief  industries  of  this  region?  What 
minerals  are  mined  here?  Where  is 
stock  raising  carried  on  ?  Locate  and 
characterize  each  of  the  divisions  of  this 
Drying  Peaches,  Aruuna.  section,  and  the  principal  cities  in  each. 
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THE  PACIFIC  SECTION 

Map  Questions.  —  What  three  states  compose  the  Pacific 
Section  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  coast  with  respect  to 
indentations  ?  Name  the  three  most  westerly  projections. 
What  island  group  is  in  the  south  ?  What  large  island  is 
north  ?  What  strait  is  south  of  Vancouver  Island  ?  To 
what  deep  sound  does  it  lead  ?  What  two  mountain  chains 
traverse  the  central  part  of  the  section  ?  What  mountains  are 
near  the  coast  ?  What  great  river  breaks  through  the  Cas- 
cade range  in  the  north  ?  In  what 
physical  region  does  the  eastern  part 
of  the  section  lie  ? 

Bound  Washington.  What  moun- 
tains traverse  the  central  part  ?  Name 
several  peaks.  What  mountains  are 
in  the  northwest  ?  What  sound  is  be- 
tween the  Olympic  and  the  Cascade 
mountains?  What  river  drains  most 
of  the  state  ?  Name  three  eastern 
branches  of  the  Columbia  ;  three  west- 
em.  Locate  the  capital ;  Seattle  ;  Ta- 
coma ;  Spokane ;  Everett ;  Bellingham. 

Bound  Oregon.  Name  and  locate  four  mountain  ranges 
in  the  state  ;  several  peaks.  What  river  is  on  the  northern 
boundary  ?  What  tributary  to  the  Columbia  is  west  of  the 
Cascades  ?  What  tributary  is  on  the  eastern  boundary  ? 
Name  four  tributaries  to  the  Snake.  What  two  rivers  drain 
the  southwestern  part  ?  Locate  the  capital ;  Portland ; 
Astoria. 

Bound  California.    What  mountain  ranges  traverse  the 
state  ?    Locate  several  peaks.    What  two  rivers  flow  to  San 
Francisco  Bay  ?  What  river  is  in  the  extreme  north  ?  on  the 
southeast  boundary  ?    What  river  flows  to  Monterey  Bay  ?    What  lake 
is  on  the  east  boundary  ?    What  deserts  are  in  the  southeast  ?  Locate 
the  capital ;  Los  Angeles  ;  Oakland  ;  Alameda ;  San  Diego  ;  Pasadena ; 
San  Jose ;  Fresno. 


Mt.  Rainier,  Washington, 
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Extent. —This  section 
which  border  the  Pacific 
includes  about  one  tenth 


comprises   the   three  states 
coast.    Although  the  group 
of  the  area,  it  has  but  one 
twenty-second  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

Coast.  —  The  coast  line  is  very  regular.  Puget  Sound, 
in  the  northwest,  and  San  Francisco  Bay,  in  the  west, 
are  the  most  noted  indentations. 

Surface.  —  The  surface  is  very  rugged  and  picturesque. 
Close  to  the  Pacific  extends  a  series  of  low  mountains 
known  as  the  Coast  Ranges.  About  loo  miles  farther 
inland  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  extend  the  much 
higher  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains,  which 
reach  elevations  of  nearly  three  miles,  and  contain  many 
extinct  or  nearly  extinct  volcanoes. 

Both  of  these  high  chains  were  formed  by  the  upheaval  and  tilting  of 
huge  blocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  producing  a  steep  slope  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  a  longer,  gradual  slope  to  the  west.  In  the  Cascades  vast  out- 
flows of  lava  have  partly  covered  up  their  original  ruggedness.  Mounts 
Whitney,  Shasta,  Hood,  and  Rainier  are  noted  glacier-scored  peaks  in 
these  ranges. 

Between  th^  Coast  Ranges  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Cascade  ranges  lies  a  series  of  low,  fertile  valleys.  East 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains  lies  the 
high  interior  plateau.    In  southern  California  the  Sierra 


Wheat  Field,  Washington. 


Nevada  and  Coast  Ranges  unite  to 
form  the  San  Bernardino  Moun- 
tains. East  of  this  range  dry  pla- 
teau conditions  prevail,  but  the 
surface  is  lower  than  farther  north, 
and  in  places  sinks  below  sea  level. 

Drainage.  —  There    are  many 
short    streams    flowing   from  the 
mountains  to  the  Pacific,  but  there 
are  three  great  rivers  draining  these 
states  —  the  Columbia,  between  Washington  and 
Oregon,  the  Sacramento  -  San  Joaquin,  flowing  into 
San  Francisco  Bay,  and  the  Colorado,  along  the 
border  of  California.    The  mountains  contain  many 
beautiful  lakes  of  glacial  origin.    Lake  Tahoe  is 
the  most  beautiful  fresh-water  lake. 

Climate.  — The  Pa- 
cific states  have  a 
more  equable  climate 
than  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States 
in  the  same  latitude. 
This  is  due  to  the 
prevailing  westerly 
winds  from  the  adja- 
cent ocean. 

The  rainfall  is  greater  in  the  north  than  in  the 
south,  where  the  moist  sea  winds  are  lighter  or  entirely 
wanting,  since  for  much  of  the  year  the  southern  coast 
lies  in  the  belt  of  tropical  calms.  Nearly  all  of  the  rain 
falls  in  winter. 

People.  —  The  settlement  of  California  by  white  men 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  in  1848.  Settlers  from  the  Atlantic 
states  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  then  poured 
in  rapidly. 

The  people  are  noted  for  their  enterprise  and  intelli- 
gence, and  there  are  excellent  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  There  are  more  Chinese  in  this  section 
than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  because  most  of 
them  have  entered  our  country  through  the  ports  of 
these  states. 

Resources.  —  Agriculture  is  now  the  chief  industry,  and 
no  part  of  the  United  States  has  greater  agricultural 
resources  than  the  valleys  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  the  climate 
is  favorable,  and  even  in  the  dry  parts  abundant  water 
can  usually  be  secured  from  the  mountains  for  irrigation. . 
Fruits,  wheat,  barley,  hops,  and  vegetables  can  be  grown, 
and  large  parts  of  the  section  are  specially  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  semitropical  fruits  and  plants.  Flowers 
and  palms  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  many  places 
in  the  south.    Sheep  raising  is  also  actively  pursued. 
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The  region  is  rich  in  gold  and  quicksilver ;  and  there 
are  fine  coal  fields  in  the  north  and  petroleum  fields  in 
the  south.  In  the  north  are  large  forests  of  pines,  firs, 
and  redwoods.    The  salmon  fisheries  are  very  valuable. 

There  are  several  good  harbors,  from  which  an  active 
trade  is  carried  on  with  China,  Japan,  Hawaii,  and 

Australia.  li  mbering,  Oregon. 

Washington  lies  chiefly 
in  three  physical  regions 
—  the  Sound  Valley, 
the  Cascade  Mountains, 
and  the  Columbia  pla- 
teaus. West  of  the  Cas- 
cades the  rainfall  is 
abundant. 

The    slopes    of  the 
mountains  and  much  of 
the   Sound   Valley  are 
well  wooded  with  forests 
of  Douglas  fir  and  cedar. 
Lumbering  is  very  im- 
portant, and   the  greatest 
.sawmilb  of  the  world  are 
along  Puget  Sound.  Parts 
of  the  Sound  Valley  and  of 
the  Columbia  plateaus  con- 
tain   the   best  of  farming 
lands  for  wheat,  hops,  fruit, 
and    potatoes.     The  coal 
fields  of  the  Sound  Valley 
are  the   largest  and  most 
productive  of  this  section.   Many  people  are  en- 
gaged in  salmon  fishing  in  the  Columbia  River 


Portland,  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  northwest,  has  a  large  foreign 
trade.  Ocean  steamers  ascend  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  to  the 
city.  Its  manufiictures  include  lumber,  flour,  and  packed  meat.  Salem, 
the  capital,  manufactures  flour  and  woolen  goods.  Astoria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  is  advantageously  situated  for  salmon  fishing. 

California,  the  second  state  in  the  Union  in  size,  is 
nearly  four  times  as  large  as  Ohio. 

The  surface  is  greatly  varied.  A  small  area  in  the 
southeast  is  below  sea  level,  while  Mounts  Whitney  and 

Shasta  and  Lassen 
Peak  rise  to  nearly 
three  miles  in  height. 
The  California  Valley 
is  a  low  and  fertile 
plain,  while  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  are  unsur- 
passed in  massive 
grandeur. 

The  climate  is  de- 
lightful,   and  many 


Seattle,  the  largest  city,  has  lumber,  meat  packing,  and 
flour  milling  interests,  and  an  extensive  trade  with  Asia 
and  Alaska.  Spokane,  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
center  of  eastern  Washington,  has  great  water  power. 
Tacoma  has  a  large  shipping  trade  in  lumber  and  flour. 
Everett  and  Bellingham  manufacture  lumber.  Walla  Walla 
ships  wheat,  wool,  and  fruit.    Olympia  is  the  capital. 

Oregon.  —  The  surface  of  Oregon  is  like  that  of  Wash- 
ington. The  highland  eastern  part  contains  extensive 
fields  of  lava. 

The  fertile  soil  of  the  Willamette  valley  produces 
large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  hops,  and  fruit.  North- 
eastern Oregon  can  be  irrigated,  furnishing  excellent 
wheat  farms.    No  state  raises  finer  apples  and  plums. 

Much  of  eastern  Oregon  is  moist  enough  for  grazing, 
and  sheep  and  cattle  are  raised.  The  state  ranks  high 
in  wool  production.  The  western  half  of  the  state  is 
heavily  wooded  with  Douglas  fir  of  great  value,  and 
lumber  is  exported.  Considerable  gold  is  mined  both  in 
the  southwest  and  in  the  northeast.  The  salmon  fish- 
eries of  the  Columbia  are  very  valuable. 


invalids  visit  southern  Cali- 
fornia in  search  of  health. 
The  agricultural  resources 


are  very  great.  California 
holds  a  leading  place  among 
the  states  in  the  production 
of  fruit,  —  grapes,  plums, 
UMBER  MILL,  Washington.  pcachcs,  and  apricots  in  the 

center,  and  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  olives  in  the  south. 
Barley,  wheat,  and  sugar  beets  are  grown  extensively. 
Stock  raising  is  important  and  the  wool  clip  is  large. 
In  the  northwest  are  valuable  redwood  forests. 

The  mineral  resources  are  very  great,  the  mines  pro- 
ducing much  gold,  much  of  the  world's  supply  of  mer- 
cury, much  petroleum,  and  some  copper. 

The  manufactures  of  California  are  of  much  importance. 
They  include  refined  cane  and  beet  sugar,  lumber,  refined 
petroleum,  preserved  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  machin- 
ery, steel  ships,  flour,  cars,  and  dairy  products, 

San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Much  of  its  importance  is  due  to 
its  fine  harbor,  to  which  converge  several  transconti- 
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nental  railways.  It  has  an 
extensive  trade  with  China, 
Japan,  Australia,  Mexico,  and 
South  America,  and  regular 
lines  of  steamers  to  Hawaii 
and  Alaska.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  extensive,  consisting 
of  refined  sugar,  packed  meat, 
ships,  machinery,  canned 
goods,  lumber,  and  clothing. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  largest 
city  and  the  center  of  the  great  fruit  growing  re- 
gion of  California.    The  city  extends  to  the  coast, 
where  it  has  an  extensive  harbor. 

Oakland,  on  the  eastern  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  is  an  im- 
portant trade  center.  Alameda  and  Berkeley,  the  site  of  the  State 
University,  are  important  suburbs.  Sacramento,  the  capital,  is  in 
a  fine  farming  region,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River.  San  Diego  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  south. 
Pasadena,  San  Jose,  and  Fresno  are  great  fruit  markets. 

Text  Questions.  —  What  part  of  the  area  of  the  United  States 
is  occupied  by  this  section?  What  part  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  lives  here?  Which  is  more  regular, 
the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic  coast?  Describe  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Cascade  ranges.  Name  and  locate  three  famous  peaks.  Describe 
the  Coast  Range.  Describe  the  valleys  between  the  mountain  ranges. 
Give  an  account  of  the  drainage  and  describe  the  three  largest  rivers. 
Account  for  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  explain  the  peculiarity  of 
the  rainfall.  What  are  the  chief  crops?  What  are  the  chief  mineral 
resources?  Locate  and  give  the  characteristic  features  of  each  state  and 
principal  cities  in  this  section. 

ALASKA 

Questions  on  the  Map.  —  Describe  the  position  of  Alaska  and  give  its 
sea  and  land  boundaries.  Name  three  sounds;  an  inlet;  two  straits. 
What  group  of  islands  is  at  the  western  end  of  the 
peninsula?  Describe  the  surface.  Name  three 
mountain  chains;  three  single  peaks.  What  large 
river  crosses  Alaska?  Locate  Fairbanks;  Juneau; 
Nome. 

Alaska,  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  continent,  is  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  Texas.  It  was  bought 
by  the  United  States  from  Russia 
in  1867.  It  extends  from  54°  to  72° 
north  latitude  and  westward  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands  almost  to  Kam- 
chatka. 
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It  is  a  plateau  bordered  on  the  south 
by  mountains,  which  contain  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  North  America,  about  four 
miles  high.  Mount  McKinley  is  the 
highest.  Along  the  Yukon  the  country 
is  a  vast  marsh  or  tundra. 

The  Yukon  is  one  of  the  great  rivers 
of  North  America.    It  is  navigable  dur- 
ing the  short  Arctic  summer  for  1000 
miles,  and  is  five  miles  in 
width  at  its  mouth. 

North  of  the  southern 
mountains  the  climate  of 
Alaska  is  that  of  the 
Arctic  regions.  South  of 
the  mountains  the  climate 
is  quite  mild  and  equable, 
due  to  the  warm  south- 
westerly winds  from  the 
ocean.  The  rainfall  on 
the  southern  slope  is  very 
great ;  immense  glaciers  are  formed  on  the  higher  slopes, 
and  many  of  them  descend  to  the  sea. 

The  population  is  very  sparse.  About  half  of  the  people 
are  white  traders,  fishermen,  and  miners,  and  the  rest  are 
chiefly  Indians  and  Eskimos. 

The  climate  is  too  cold  or  rainy  for  agriculture,  though 
some  vegetables  may  be  grown.  There  are  great  forests 
of  pines,  firs,  and  cedars,  but  lumbering  is  of  little  impor- 
tance at  the  present  time. 
The  most  important  pursuits 
are  seal  fishing  on  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands,  and  salmon,  cod, 
and  herring  fishing  and  gold 
minin2f. 

The  sands  and  gravels  in 
many  parts  of  Alaska  are  rich 
in  gold,  and  many  claims 
are  now  worked.  Copper, 
silver,  and  coal  also  exist  in 
Alaska. 

Fairbanks,  the  largest  town  of 
Alaska,  on  the  Tanana  River  in  the 
interior ;  Nome,  on  Norton  Sound ;  and  Douglas  in  the  southeast, 
are  mining  centers.    Juneau,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  is  the  capital. 

Canal  Zone,  see  p.  78. 
Porto  Rico,  see  p.  79. 
Philippine  Islands,  see  p.  123. 
Guam,  Tutuila,  etc.,  see  p.  137. 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  see  p.  139. 

Text  Questions.  —  Give  an  account  of  the  position  and  size  of  Alaska. 
Describe  its  surface  as  far  as  known.  Describe  the  valley  of  the  Yukon. 
Explain  the  difference  between  the  cHmate  of  northern  and  southern 
Alaska.  What  are  the  most  important  industries?  What  minerals  have 
been  discovered?  What  other  outlying  possessions  has  the  United  States? 
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Canada.  —  In  what  part  of  North 
America  is  Canada?  In  what  zones 
does  it  lie  ?  What  oceans  border 
it?  What  country  is  south?  De- 
scribe the  coast.  What  large  gulf 
is  in  the  eastern  part  ?  What  two 
large  islands  lie  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence?  What 
peninsula  is  southwest  of  Cape 
Breton?  What  island  is  north  of 
Nova  Scotia?  What  bay  is  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  United  States  ? 
What  great  bay  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Canada?  What  strait  con- 
nects it  with  the  Atlantic?  Name  some  of  the  largest  islands  off  the 
northern  coast  of  Canada.  What  large  island  and  group  of  islands  lie 
off  the  west  coast?  What  cape  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Nova 
Scotia?  What  is  the  great  highland  region  of  Car^ada?  (Map  p.  24.) 
Wliat  ranges  are  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains?  In  what  other  part  of 
Canada  are  there  highlands  ?  Locate  Mount  St.  Elias  and  Mount  Logan. 
Name  three  peaks  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

What  great  river  drains  the  northwestern  part  of  Canada  to  the  Arctic? 
What  three  great  lakes  form  part  of  the  Mackenzie  drainage  system? 
What  great  river  of  Alaska  rises  in  the  Canadian  Rockies?  Name  three 
rivers  which  flow  northeast  to  Hudson  Bay.  Which  of  them  forms  an 
outlet  for  Lake  Winnipeg?  Describe  the  course  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
What  great  river  drains  the  southeastern  part  of  Canada?  What  five 
great  lakes  are  drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence  ? 

Name  the  subdivisions  of  Canada  which  border  on  the  United  States. 
Give  the  boundaries  of  Quebec.  What  river  drains  most  of  it?  What 
two  large  cities  are  on  the  St.  Lawrence?  Give  the  boundaries  of 
Ontario.  Locate  Ottawa  ;  Toronto  ;  Hamilton  ;  London.  What  is  the 
capital  of  Nova  Scotia?  of  New  Brunswick?  of  Manitoba?  of  British 
Columbia?  What  city  is  at  the  western  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railroad?  What  is  the  capital  of  Prince  Edward  Island?  What 
city  is  in  northwestern  Canada  on  the  Yukon? 

Newfoundland. — What  is  the  coast  north  of  Newfoundland  called? 
What  strait  is  north  of  Newfoundland?  What  is  the  capital  of  New- 
foundland ? 

Danish  America.  —  (Map  p.  24.)    In  what  zones  is  Greenland? 
What  waters  are  west?    What  cape  is  at  the  southern  extremity?  In 
what  direction  is  Iceland  from  Green- 
land? What  strait  separates  them?  In 
what  zone  is  Iceland? 


DESCRIPTION 

Dominion  of  Canada.  —  Can- 
ada lies  north  of  the  United 
States,  and  includes  the  Arc- 
tic Archipelago,  but  not  New- 
foundland. It  is  slightly  larger 
than ,  the  United  States,  but 
has  only  one  twelfth  as  many 
people. 

Coast.  —  The  coast  is  irregu- 
lar and  bordered  by  many  rocky 
islands ;  in  the  north  it  is  low 
and  swampy ;  in  the  east  and 
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west  it  is  high  and  rocky, 
with  many  fiords  and  good 
harbors. 

Surface.  —  The  Rocky 
Mountain  highland  occu- 
pies the  west,  but  is  nar- 
rower than  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  traversed  by 
a  continuation  of  the  Cas- 
cade range,  and  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  both  of 
which  are  high  and  rugged,  and  abound  in  glaciers.  The 
highland  descends  gradually  into  the  central  lowland, 
which  slopes  gently  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Hudson 
Bay,  and  contains  thousands  of  glacial  lakes.  Several 
of  these  rival  the  Great  Lakes  in  size.  East  of  Hudson 
Bay  the  surface  rises  gradually  to  the  low  and  glaciated 
Laurentian  plateau,  which  drops  abruptly  off  to  the 
Atlantic  on  the  east.  The  extreme  southeast  is  broken 
by  the  northern  ranges  of  the  Appalachians. 

Drainage.  —  Canada  has  many  lakes  and  streams.  The 
St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries  drain  the  southeast, 
forming  a  most  valuable  trade  route.  The  Nelson-Sas- 
katchewan is  the  greatest  system  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
basin.  Lake  Winnipeg  and  its  inlets,  the  Saskatchewan 
and  the  Red,  are  navigable  in  summer.  The  Mackenzie 
system  drains  to  the  Arctic,  and  includes  three  great 
lakes.  The  southern  lakes  and  streams  are  navigated 
during  the  short  summer.  The  Rocky  Mountain  high- 
land is  drained  largely  by  the  Yukon  and  Eraser  systems. 

Climate. —  The  winters  are  long  and,  except  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  are  very  cold.  In  the  north  snow  never 
entirely  disappears  from  the  ground.     The  rainfall  is 

heavy  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
moderate  in  the  south  and 
southeast,  but  over  much  of 
the  west  and  north  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  rainfall. 

People.  —  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple are  of  English  descent  and 
live  mostly  in  the  southern 
and  southeastern  part,  though 
there  are  also  many  people  of 
French  descent,  especially  in 
the  southeast,  where  the  Erench 
language  is  spoken,  and  where 
the  Roman  Catholic  form  of 
religion  prevails. 

A  few  Eskimos   near  the 
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north  coast  and  scattered  tribes  of  Indians  farther  south 
constitute,  with  white  miners,  and  a  few  fur  traders  and 
French  half-breed  trappers,  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  part  of  Canada. 

Resources.  —  The  southern  half  has  great  forests  of 
pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar  throughout  the  east 
and  center,  and  pines  and  firs  in  the  west.  These 
forests  furnish  valuable  lumber,  and  contain  many  fur- 
bearing  animals. 

The  cod  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  the  west  coast  contribute  greatly  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Dominion. 

The  mineral  resources,  especially  in  the  west,  are  im- 


Sheep  Raising,  Canada. 


Government.  —  The  Dominion  is  a  confederation  of 
provinces  forming  a  self-governing  colony  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  head  of  government  is  a  Governor  General, 
appointed  by  the  British  Crown.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  a  Senate,  appointed  by  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral, and  a  House  of  Commons,  elected  by  the  people. 
The  actual  executive  power  is  a  Prime  Minister  chosen 
by  the  Commons.  Each  province  has  a  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  a  parliament  for  the  direction  of  local  affairs. 


portant,  furnishing  gold,  silver,  coal,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
nickel,  petroleum,  and  asbestos. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  and  in  the  south  great  crops  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  apples  are  produced,  and  stock  raising  is  im- 
portant.   Most  parts,  however,  are 
too  cold  for  farming. 

The  manufacturing  comprises 
flour  and  lumber  milling  and  the 
making  of  cheese  and  butter. 

The  St.  Lawrence  estuary,  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  Ottawa  form 
great  trade  routes.  Montreal  is 
connected  by  rail  with  Halifax 
on  the  Atlantic  and  with  Vancou- 
ver on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
chief  exports  are  wood  manufac- 
tures,cheese,silver,  flour,  and  wheat.  Makket,  Quebec. 


Harvesting  Wheat,  Canada. 

Ottawa,  on  Ottawa  River,  is  the  capital  of  the  Dominion.  It  con- 
tains the  Parhament  buildings,  next  to  those  at  Washington  the  most 
magnificent  on  the  continent.    It  is  a  scientific  and  literary  center. 

Divisions.  —  Canada  comprises  the  provinces  of  Ontario, 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta, and  the  vast,  thinly  settled  territory  in  the  north 
that  has  not  yet  been  divided  into  provinces. 

Ontario  is  the  most  important  province.  It  produces  iron,  nickel, 
petroleum,  copper,  silver,  and  gold.  There  are  great  pine  forests  in  the 
north,  and  maple  groves  in  the  south  from  which  maple  sugar  is  obtained. 
In  the  south  are  good  farming  lands,  and  wheat  and  other  grains,  fruits, 
and  potatoes  are  grown. 

Toronto,  the  capital  and  chief  city,  is  the  largest  lake  port  in  Canada. 
Ha7nilto7i,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  London,  in  a  fine  farming 
region,  are  important  trade  centers. 

Quebec  lies  partly  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  of  French  descent.  Their  language,  manners,  and  customs 
are  very  old-fashioned.  In  the  south,  rye,  oats,  barley,  fruits,  and  pota- 
toes are  grown ;  in  the  north,  the  great  pine  forests  make  lumbering  the 
chief  pursuit.    Many  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  fishing. 

Montreal,  the  metropolis  of  Canada,  is 
the  great  center  of  trade.  Its  chief  exports 
are  cattle  and  grain.  In  winter,  when  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  frozen,  Portland,  Maine, 
becomes  its  port.  Quebec,  the  capital,  is 
situated  on  a  high  bluif,  and  the  upper  city 
is  strongly  walled.  Its  lumber  business  is 
extensive.  The  scenery  above  Quebec  is 
beautiful. 


New  Brunswick  has  many  good  harbors. 
The  hilly  and  rolling  surface  is  covered  with 
good  timber,  and  some  of  the  valleys  form 
good  farming  land.  Lumbering  and  fishing 
are  the  chief  industries.  Timber,  hay,  and 
potatoes  are  exported.  St  John  is  the  me- 
tropolis and  chief  port. 
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Parliament  Buildings,  Oitawa. 

Nova  Scotia  includes  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  The  surface  is 
broken  by  low  mountains,  and  the  coast  is  indented  by  many  fine  har- 
bors. The  tides  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  reach  heights  of  40  to  60  feet. 
The  climate  is  humid  and  often  foggy.  Much  coal  and  iron,  gold,  and 
gypsum  are  mined.  The  most  important  industry  is  cod  fishing.  The 
building  of  fishing  vessels  employs  many  men.  The  orchards  and  the 
forests  are  also  important. 

Halifax,  the  capital,  has  a  fine  harbor  and  an  extensive  trade  in  fish 
and  other  products  with  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
the  most  important  British  naval  station  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  the  smallest  province,  produces  hay,  oats,  bar- 
ley, potatoes,  and  apples.  Many  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  fishing 
and  shipbuilding.     Charlotte  tow  71  is  the  capital. 

Manitoba  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  the  summers  are  warm  and  long 
enough  to  raise  heavy  crops  of  fine  wheat.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
graze  on  the  plains.  In  the  pine  forests  of  the  north  hunting  and  trap- 
ping are  the  chief  pursuits. 

Winnipeg,  in  a  lake  region,  is  the  center  of  an  active  trade  in  wheat 
and  furs.    Two  transcontinental  railways  pass  through  it. 

British  Columbia  lies  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  on  the  great  highland. 
The  scenery  is  wild,  and  the  glacier-crowned  mountains  very  impressive. 
Near  the  coast  the  climate  is  mild,  with  heavy  winter  rainfall.  Gold, 
coal,  copper,  lead,  and  silver  are  extensively  mined.  The  forest  re- 
sources are  very  large,  and  the  salmon  fisheries  important. 

Victoria,  on  Vancouver  Island,  is  the  capital,  and  an  important  sea- 
port.   Vancouver  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  lie  partly  in  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
Wheat  growing,  stock  raising,  and  lumber- 
ing are  important  industries.    Both  coal  and 
petroleum  are  found  in  Alberta. 


chief  wealth  of  the 
provinces  is  derived 


Territories.  —  The 
region  north  of  the 
from  the  fur  trade.  The  Yukon  territory, 
however,  contains  the  noted  Klondike 
gold  field.  Dawson  is  the  chief  mining 
center. 

Newfoundland.  —  The  rocky  is- 
land of  Newfoundland,  with  the 
wild  coast  of  Labrador,  forms  a 
colony  of  Great  Britain  separate 
from  Canada,  The  island  is  larger 
than  Ohio,  but  has  very  few  peo- 
ple.    The  climate  is  damp  and 
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chilly.  The  chief  wealth  consists  in  the  fisheries  of  ccd 
and  mackerel  off  its  shores. 

St.  Johns  is  the  capital  and  chief  fishing  station. 

Text  Questions.  —  Compare  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  area 
and  population.  Describe  the  surface  of  Canada.  Name  the  drainage 
basins  in  which  it  lies.  Describe  the  largest  river  in  each  basin.  De- 
scribe the  climate.  Where  are  the  winters  mild  ?  Where  is  the  rain- 
fall heaviest?  What  are  the  chief  resources  of  Canada?  Describe  the 
government.  Locate  and  characterize  the  chief  subdivisions  and  the 
principal  cities  in  each. 

Danish  America  comprises  Greenland,  owned  by 
Denmark,  and  Iceland,  which  is  practically  independent. 

Greenland  is  one  fourth  as  large  as  the  United  States.  Except  a 
narrow  strip  of  coast  in  the  south,  it  is  one  vast  sheet  of  ice,  forming 
the  greatest  glacier  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  many  places  the 
glacier  extends  into  the  sea,  and  in  summer  great  masses  break  from  it 
and  float  away  to  the  south  as  icebergs.  Only  in  the  south  does  the 
snow  and  ice  disappear  from  the  ground  during  the  very  short  Arctic 
summer. 

Nearly  all  of  the  few  inhabitants  are  Eskimos.  They  live  in  snow 
huts  in  the  long  winter,  and  in  skin  tents  or  sod  huts  in  summer.  They 
are  skillful  hunters  and  fishermen,  and  use  their  skin  boat  or  kayak, 
and  make  their  sledges  with  great  skill.  Their  food  consists  chiefly 
of  the  flesh  of  seals,  walruses,  and  whales,  and  of  birds  and  birds' 
eggs. 

Greenland  is  governed  by  Danish  officers,  who,  with  some  Danes 
engaged  in  trade,  live  in  settlements  on  the  western  coast. 

Iceland  is  situated  250  miles  east  of 
Greenland.  The  warm  winds  render  the 
southern  side  habitable,  and  adapt  it  to 
grazing  and  some  farming.  The  surface  is 
rugged  and  ice-scored.  Mount  Hecla  is  an 
active  volcano,  and  near  it  are  noted  geysers. 

The  inhabitants,  descendants  of  the 
Northmen,  are  intelligent  and  thrifty,  and 
are  engaged  in  raising  some  vegetables  and 
stock,  collecting  eiderdown,  and  fishing. 
They  govern  themselves,  but  the  King  of 
Denmark  is  also  the  King  of  Iceland. 

Reikiavik  (meaning  "steam  town"),  on 
the  southwest  coast,  is  the  capital.  It  con- 
tains a  college  and  public  library. 

Text  Questions.  —  What  is  comprised  in 
Danish  America  ?  Describe  Greenland  ; 
Iceland.  Describe  the  resources  and  inhab- 
itants of  each. 


Time  when  Noon  at  Greenwicn  4.40  A.M. 
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Mexico.  —  Bound  Mexico.  In  what  zones  is  it?  What  peninsula  is  in 
the  northwest?  in  the  southeast?  Name  two  gulfs  on  the  Pacific  and 
two  on  the  east  coast.  What  cape  is  at  the  southern  end  of  Lower 
California?  at  the  northern  end  of  Yucatan?  Describe  the  surflice 
(see  map  p.  24).  What  mountains  are  in  the  western  part?  What  great 
volcanic  peak  is  just  south  of  the  city  of  Mexico? 

What  river  separates  Mexico  from  the  United  States?  What  large 
river  flows  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California?  What  river  flows 
into  the  Pacific  just  north  of  Cape  Corrientes?  Locate  the  capital  of 
Mexico  ;  Vera  Cruz  ;  Guaymas  ;  Puebla  ;  San  Louis  Potosi ;  Guadalajara. 

Central  America.  —  What  seven  divisions  constitute  Central  America? 
In  what  zone  do  they  lie?  What  great  bodies  of  water  are  separated 
by  Central  America?  What  gulf  is  on  the  north  coast?  What  isthmus 
separates  Central  America  from  South  America?  What  cape  is  at  the 
northeastern  extremity?  Describe  the  surface. 
Which  slope  is  the  most  gradual?  What  large 
lake  lies  in  Nicaragua?  What  river  is  its  Outlet 
to  the  Caribbean  Sea?  Locate  each  of  the  sub- 
divisions. Locate  the  cities  of  New  Guatemala ; 
San  Salvador  ;  Tegucigalpa  ;  Managua  ;  Leon  ; 
San  Jose  ;  Belize  ;  Panama  ;  Colon. 

West  Indies.  —  The  West  Indies  consist  of 
what  three  chains  of  islands?  The  largest  islands 
are  contained  in  which  group?  The  Greater  and 
Lesser  Antilles  partly  inclose  what  sea?  What 
channel  separates  Cuba  and  Yucatan?  What  strait 
separates  Cuba  and  Florida?    Name  the  four 


Wood  Carriers,  Mexico. 


Native  Village,  Mexico. 


largest  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  How  are  Cuba  and  Haiti  separated? 
Haiti  and  Porto  Rico?  Locate  the  capital  of  Cuba;  Matanzas ;  San- 
tiago de  Cuba ;  Cienfuegos ;  Camaguey.  Name  two  cities  in  Porto 
Rico.  What  is  the  capital  of  Jamaica?  What  two  subdivisions  has 
Haiti?    What  is  the  capital  of  each? 

DESCRIPTION 

United  States  of  Mexico.  —  Mexico  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  14°  and  33°  north  latitude.  It  is  about 
one  fifth  the  size  of  the  United  States,  and  almost  as 
densely  populated. 

Surface.  —  Most  of  Mexico  is  a  plateau  about  a  mile 
high,  but  lower  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  It  is 
bordered  by  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Moun- 
tains, which  in  the  west  are  high  and  rugged. 
The  Pacific  coast  plain  is  quite  narrow.  That 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  broader,  often  swampy. 
The  east  coast  is  fringed  with  barrier  beaches, 
and  affords  no  good  harbors. 

At  about  18°  north  latitude  the  plateau  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  system  end  near  a  line  of  great  volcanoes  which 
stretches  east  and  west  across  the  plateau.  Of  these  volcanoes 
Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  and  Iztaccihuatl  are  the  most  noted. 
South  of  this  in  Mexico,  and  in  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  the  surface  is  mountainous,  but  has  less  of  the  plateau 
character.  The  mountain  ranges  generally  trend  east  and  west, 
and  belong  to  the  Anfillean  System. 

Climate   and   Drainage.  — 

The  climate  in  the  lowlands 
is  hot,  and  generally  un- 
healthful.  The  plateaus  are 
always  temperate,  and  the 
higher  mountain  peaks  are 
covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  The  rainfall  occurs 
chiefly  in  summer,  but  in 
the  northern  plateau  is  defi- 
cient. 

The  Rio  Grande  flows  in  a  canyon  through  the  plateau 
region.  Its  lower  course  is  intermittently  navigable. 
The  lower  course  of  the  Colorado  is  also  navigable. 
The  rivers  of  the  plateau  generally  do  not  reach  the 
ocean,  though  a  few  reach  the  Pacific  through  great 
gorges  in  the  Sierra  Madre. 

Vegetation  and  Animals.  —  The  hot  coast  belt  has 
tropical  forests,  including  rosewood,  palms,  cacao  plants, 
and  tropical  fruits.  On  the  plateau  there  are  many  cac- 
tuses, and  on  the  mountain  slopes  forests  resembling 
those  of  the  United  States.  The  highlands  also  contain 
large  grazing  sections ;  and  wheat,  corn,  and  peppers  are 
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grown  where  there  is  sufficient 
moisture. 

In  the  lowlands,  monkeys,  tapirs, 
jaguars,  peccaries,  and  other  South 
American  animals  abound.  On 
the  plateaus  the  animals  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  southwestern 
United  States  and  also  to  those  of 
South  America. 

People  and  Government.  —  Most 
of  the  people  are  Mestizos  of  Span- 
ish and  Indian  descent,  though 
there  are  many  Indians  and  some  Spaniards.  Many  of 
the  states  have  compulsory  primary  education,  and  some 
cities  have  good  high  schools  and  colleges.  Most  of  the 
people  are  Roman  Catholics. 

The  government  is  a  federal  republic  patterned  after 
that  of  the  United  States.  There  are  twenty-seven 
states,  three  territories,  and  a  federal  dis- 
trict in  which  the  capital  is  situated. 
Each  state  makes  its  own  local  laws. 

Industries. — The  silver  mines  are  among 
the  richest  in  the  world.  They  are  in  the 
northwest.  Gold,  copper,  lead,  mercury, 
platinum,  and  onyx  are  also  produced. 

In  the  coast  region  mahogany,  rose- 
wood, ebony,  logwood,  cacao,  and  vanilla 
are  collected ;  and  coffee,  sugar,  tropical 
fruits,  and  cotton  are  cultivated.  The 
plateaus  furnish  cattle  products,  wool, 
wheat,  and  corn ;  and  in  Yucatan  sisal 
hemp,  or  heniquen,  is  grown. 


Sackin(;  CoFi'KE,  Costa  Rica. 


Surface  and  Drainage.  —  The  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  Pacific,  but  sloping  off 
more  gradually  toward  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  Near  the  Pacific  are 
many  active  volcanoes.  The  only 
important  river  is  the  San  Juan, 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 

Climate  and  Life.  —  The  climate 
is  somewhat  hotter  and  more  rainy 
than  that  of  Mexico.  In  its  life 
forms  Central  America  resembles 
Several  of  the  states  are  densely 


The  chief  exports  are  silver,  sisal  hemp. 


Banana  Plants,  Guatemala. 


the  lowlands  of  Mexico, 
forested. 

People.  —  Fully  half  the  people  are  Indians.  The  small 
white  population  is  mainly  of  Spanish  descent.  The  rest 
are  Spanish  half-breeds.  None  of  the  states  has  made  so 
much  progress  as  Mexico.  Collecting  rubber  and  mahog- 
any, gold  and  silver  mining,  herding  cattle 
and  cultivating  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  cacao, 
and  bananas  are  the  chief  industries. 

Guatemala  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  state. 
Its  chief  crops  are  coffee,  bananas,  and  tobacco.  The 
capital  is  New  Guatetnala. 

Salvador,  about  the  size  of  New  Jersey,  is  the 
most  densely  populated  state.  It  contains  many  vol- 
canoes.   Safi  Salvador  is  the  capital. 

Honduras  is  mountainous.  Forests  of  rosewood 
and  mahogany  are  abundant,  and  many  drugs  are 
found.  Silver  and  gold  are  mined  and  exported. 
Tegucigalpa  is  the  capital. 

Nicaragua  is  about  the  size  of  New  York.  The 
chief  industry  is  herding.  Much  gold  and  silver  are 
mined.  Managua,  on  the  side  of  an  active  volcano, 
is  the  capital.    Leon  is  the  largest  city. 

Costa  Rica  means  "rich  coast."    The  surface  is 


coffee,  gold,  tobacco,  and  copper.     The  imports  consist 

chiefly  of  manufactured  goods.    Several  railroads  now 

connect  Mexico  with  the  United  States, 

Cities.  —  J/i?j£r?V<7,  the  capital  and  chief  city,  is  situated  on  the  high 
plateau,  surrounded  by  beautiful  snow-capped  mountain  peaks.  Puebla 
is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  Mexican  blankets  and  its  mines  of  onyx. 
Guadalajara  and  San  Luis  Potosi  are  other  min- 
ing cities  on  the  plateau.  Vera  Cruz  is  the  chief 
Gulf  port,  and  Guaymas  the  chief  Pacific  port. 

Text  Questions.  —  Compare  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  in  area  and  population.  Describe 
the  surface  of  Mexico.  Where  are  the  noted  vol- 
canoes ?  What  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  plateau 
rivers?  Describe  the  climate  of  the  lowlands;  of 
the  plateaus.  Describe  the  vegetation  ;  the  animal 
life.  Describe  the  people  and  government.  What 
are  the  chief  industries?  What  are  the  chief  exports? 
imports  ?    Locate  and  describe  the  chief  cities. 


Central  America  includes  six  indepen- 
dent republics,  the  colony  of  British  Hon- 
duras, and  the  Canal  Zone.  The  area  is 
four  times  that  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
population  about  two  thirds  as  great. 


PAJTAXA  CANAC  ZONE 

AND  ROUTE  OFTHlJ^ 
PAKAMA  CASAL 

SCALE  OF  MILES 


mountainous  and  generally  forest-clad  with  valuable  trees,  but  much 
coffee  and  many  bananas  are  grown.    San  Jose  is  the  capital. 

Panama  occupies  most  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Bananas,  rubber, 
coffee,  and  cacao  are  grown,  and  cattle  are  raised.   Panama  is  the  capital. 

The  Canal  Zone  is  a  strip  of  territory  extending  five  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  entirely  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The 
Panama  Canal  crosses  the  Isthmus  from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  near  Colon,  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  city  of  Panama.  These 
points  are  also  connected  by  a  railroad.  The  cities 
of  Panama  and  Colon,  however,  belong  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  The  Canal  Zone,  including. the 
Panama  Canal,  is  controlled  by  the  United  States. 

British  Honduras,  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  is 
a  great  forest  region,  mainly  inhabited  by  negroes. 
Mahogany,  logwood,  and  sugar  are  exported.  Be- 
lize is  the  capital. 

Text  Questions.  —  Compare  Central  America 
with  Pennsylvania  in  area  and  population.  De- 
scribe the  surface ;  the  drainage  ;  the  climate.  Its 
plants  and  animals  resemble  those  of  what  country  ? 
What  are  the  forms  of  government?  The  chief 
resources?    Name  the  capital  of  each  republic. 


10 
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The  West  Indies  extend  in  a  great 
curve   from    Yucatan   to  Venezuela. 
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Gathering  Suciar  Cane,  Cuua. 

They  include  three  main  groups:  the  Greater  Antilles, 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  Bahamas.  Their  area  is  twice 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  with  nearly  the  same  population. 

Surface.  —  The  larger  islands  of  the  Antilles  have 
mountain  ranges  trending  east  and  west,  and  some  of 
the  smaller  islands  contain  volcanoes.  The  low  and 
sandy  Bahamas  are  of  coral  formation,  and  many  of  the 
Antilles  are  fringed  with  coral  reefs. 

Climate  and  Life.  —  The  climate  is  warm,  but  the  north- 
eastern slopes  are  tempered  by  the  steady  trade  winds. 
The  rainfall  is  most  abundant  in  summer,  and  on  the 
northeastern  slopes.  Violent  hurricanes  often  occur  in 
early  autumn.  The  vegetation  resembles  that  of  Central 
America.    There  are  no  large  native  animals. 

People  and  Industries.  —  The  Bahamas  are  sparsely 
peopled  with  English  and  negroes,  but  most  of  the 
Antilles  are  rather  densely  peopled  with  Spaniards, 
negroes,  and  mixed  races.  In  Haiti  most  of  the  people 
are  negroes.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  pursuit  in  the 
Antilles.  The  soil  is  wonderfully  rich,  and  sugar,  tobacco, 
coffee,  rum,  and  tropical  fruits  and  woods  are  exported. 
Rice  and  corn  are  grown.  Raw  sugar,  native 
rum,  and  cigars  are  manufactured.  In 
the  Bahamas  are  turtle  and  sponge  fisheries. 

Governments.  —  The  republic  of  Cuba 
is  largely  influenced,  and   Porto  Rico, 
St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix  are 
owned,  by  the  United  States.  Haiti  is  made 
up  of  two  independent  negro  republics. 
The  Bahamas  and  Jamaica 
belong  to  Great  Britain.  The 
Lesser  Antilles  belong  to  sev- 
eral powers,  chiefly  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  Netherlands, 
and  Venezuela. 


Cuba  contains  about  one  half  the 
area  and  one  fourth  the  population 
of  the  West  Indies.  Disconnected 
highlands,  distinctly  mountainous  in 
the  east,  traverse  the  island,  and 
slope  off  by  terraces  into  the  plain 
bordering  the  shores  on  nearly  all 


sides.  The  coast  contains  many  fine  harbors.  The  climate  of  the  high- 
lands is  delightful.    The  wet  season  occurs  in  summer. 

Half  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  containing  palms,  mahogany, 
lignum-vitae,  Cuban  ebony,  odorous  cedar,  and  redwood.  In  the  west 
and  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  are  pine  forests.  Copper,  iron  ore,  manganese, 
and  asphaltum  are  the  chief  minerals.  The  great  industries  are  sugar- 
cane and  tobacco  growing.  About  one  fourth  the  world's  crop  of  sugar 
cane  is  raised  in  Cuba.    Many  bananas  and  pineapples  are  exported. 

Havana,  the  largest  city  in  the  West  Indies,  exports  sugar  and 
tobacco,  and  manufactures  cigars  and  cigarettes.  Its  population  is 
about  as  large  as  that  of  Minneapolis.  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  second  city 
in  size,  is  near  the  iron  and  copper  mines.  Other  important  places  are 
Matanzas,  Cienfuegos,  Camaguey,  Cardenas. 

Porto  Rico  is  not  so  large  as  Connecticut,  but  contains  more  people. 
The  surface  is  very  uneven,  the  central  range  rising  in  the  east  to  a  height 
of  over  half  a  mile,  but  is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  climate 
is  more  healthful  than  that  of  Cuba. 

About  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  negroes.  The  chief  laboring 
class  is  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  or  negro  blood.  The  people  of 
pure  Spanish  descent  are  planters,  traders,  and  stock  raisers.  The  in- 
dustries are  mainly  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  bananas  are  cultivated  and  exported.  Upland  rice  is  also  grown, 
and  beeves  are  exported. 

Sail  Juan,  the  capital  and  chief  city,  is  on  a  small  island  off  the 
northern  coast,  and  has  the  best  harbor  in  the  West  Indies.  Ponce  with 
Playa,  its  seaport,  forms  the  second  center  of  population. 

Haiti  comprises  about  one  third  the  area  of  the  entire  chain.  It 
includes  the  two  negro  repubhcs.  Port  au  Prince  is  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  of  Haiti,  and  Santo  Domingo  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Jamaica  is  a  little  smaller  than  Connecticut  in  area  and  population. 
Sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  cacao,  tropical  fruits,  and  rum  are  the  chief 
products.    Kingston  is  the  capital. 

Barbados,  a  small  island  of  the  Windward  group  of  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
is  densely  populated  and  very  important.  Sugar  is  the  staple  product, 
and  much  rum  is  manufactured.  This  island  forms  an  important  British 
colony  and  naval  station.    Bridgetown  is  the  capital. 

Trinidad,  another  British  island,  is  about  the  size  of  Rhode  Island. 
This  island  is  noted  for  its  production  of  cacao  and  sugar,  and  for  a  lake 
of  asphalt. 

The  Bahamas,  east  of  Florida,  produce  coarse  sponges,  salt,  garden 
vegetables,  and  fruits.    Nassau  is  the  capital. 


House,  Porto  Rico. 


Text  Questions.  —  Describe  the  three 
main  groups  of  the  West  Indies,  and  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  area  and  population. 
Which  groups  are  mountainous?  I)escribe 
the  climate.  Give  an  account  of  the  peo- 
ple. What  is  the  leading  industry  ?  To 
whom  do  the  various  islands  belong? 

Give  an  account  of  the  surface,  climate, 
forests,  agricultural  products,  and  minerals 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Locate  and  give 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  West  Indies. 


Tobacco  Plaintation,  Cuba. 


Sorting  Coffee,  Porto  Rico. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 


The  Andes  Mountains. 


MAP  STUDIES 

Location  and  Extent.  —  In  what  direction  is  South  America  from 
North  America?  In  what  zones  is  it?  Measure  by  the  scale  of  miles 
its  greatest  length  ;  its  greatest  width.  What  isthmus  connects  North 
and  South  America? 

Coast  Features.  —  Is  the  coast  of  South  America  more  or  less  regular 
than  the  coast  of  North  America?  What  is  the  most  northerly  point? 
What  cape  is  at  the  eastern  angle?  at  the  southern  extremity?  at  the 
western?  What  island  is  off  the  northern  coast?  What  group  is  off  the 
southeastern  coast?-  What  group  is  some  distance  off  the  west  coast 
just  south  of  the  equator?  What  islands  lie  off  the  southwest  coast? 
What  island  lies  off  the  south  coast?  What  strait  is  between  the  main- 
land and  Tierra  del  Fuego? 

Surface.  —  The  great  highland  region  of  South  America  is  formed 
by  what  mountains?  Trace  the  continental  divide  through  North  and 
South  America  (map  p.  12).  Name  the  mountains  which  form  it. 
What  plateau  is  in  the  northern  part  of  South  America  ?  in  the  eastern 
part?  in  the  western? 

Drainage.  —  What  great  river  drains  most  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
grand  division?  In  which  direction  does  its  basin  slope?  Name  two 
branches  of  the  Amazon  on  the  north ;  four  on  the  south.  Into  what 
does  the  Amazon  flow?  What  is  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon?  What  river  basin  is  north  of  the  Amazon?  Trace  the  divide 
between  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco.  What  great  river  drains  the 
southeastern  part  of  South  America?  What  two  rivers  unite  to  form 
the  Plata?  In  what  direction  does  this  great  river  basin  slope?  Where 
does  the  Uruguay  rise?  the  Parana?  Name  a  branch  of  the  Parana. 
Name  two  rivers  south  of  the  Plata.  What  river  drains  the  extreme 
eastern  part  of  South  America?  What  river  in  the  northwest  flows  to 
the  Caribbean  Sea? 

DESCRIPTION 

Location  and  Extent.  — South  America,  extending  12° 
north  and  56°  south  of  the  equator,  is  situated  mainly 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  Hes  southeast  of  North 
America,  in  the  Torrid  and  South  Temperate  zones.  Its 
length  is  about  5000  miles,  and  its  width  at  the  widest 
point,  nearly  3000.  Although  three  fourths  the  size  of 
North  America,  it  has  only  one  third  as  many  people. 


Coast  Line.  —  In  general  the  coast  is  very  regular,  and 
there  are  comparatively  few  good  harbors.  The  south- 
western coast,  however,  is  bordered  by  many  mountain- 
ous islands.  As  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  North 
America,  the  upheaval  has  not  been  great  enough  to 
form  the  line  of  mountains  in  the  islands  into  a  continu- 
ous chain,  —  parts  of  the  chain  are  yet  submerged,  and 
arms  of  the  Pacific  extend  behind  the  islands  and  into 
the  fiord  valleys  of  the  mountain  chain  within.  Near 
the  southern  end,  the  Strait  of  Magellan  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  separates  Tierra  del  Fuego 
from  the  mainland. 

Surface.  —  South  America  presents  some  resemblance 
to  North  America  in  the  general  distribution  of  its 
surface  features.  The  western  part  contains  the  chief 
hiehlands,  while  the  east  has  a  much  lower  and  less 
continuous  highland  region.  Between  the  western  and 
eastern  highlands,  almost  from  one  end  of  South  America 
to  the  other,  extends  the  great  central  lowland,  which  is 
separated  by  low  divides  into  three  slopes :  a  northern, 
an  eastern,  and  a  southern. 

The  Andes  Mountains,  though  much  loftier  and  more  continuous  than 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  do  not  form  so  broad  a  highland.  They  lie  com- 
paratively close  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  border  it  like  a  great  wall  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea  to  Cape  Horn. 

In  the  north  they  are  divided  into  three  chains,  forming  the  valleys 
of  the  Magdalena  and  of  the  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Maracaibo. 
Farther  south,  near  the  equator,  these  chains  converge  to  form  the  high 
Ecuador  plateau,  on  which  are  situated  many  noted  volcanoes.  Here 
Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi  attain  heights  of  nearly  four  miles.  Diverging 
again  south  of  the  equator,  two  main  chains  border  and  inclose  the 
comparatively  narrow  plateau  of  Bolivia,  which  maintains  an  elevation 
of  about  two  and  a  half  miles.  This  plateau  is  rugged  in  the  north, 
but  resembles  the  Great  Basin  of  North  America  in  the  south,  having 
ancient  lake  terraces  and  salt  and  alkaline  lakes. 
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South  of  the  BoHvian  plateau  the 
Andes  attain  their  greatest  height  in 
Mount  Aconcagua,  about  four  and  a 
half  miles  high,  and  extend  mainly 
in  one  great  chain  bordered  by 
smaller  ones  until  they  terminate  in 
the  great  promontory  of  Cape  Horn. 
The  continental  divide  lies  east  of 
the  southern  Andes  for  a  considera- 
ble distance.  This  is  due  to  the 
heavy  rainfall  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
which  causes  the  rivers  by  erosion 
to  extend  their  sources  and  valleys 
eastward. 

The  Andes  contain  many  peaks  and  volcanoes,  of  which 
Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi,  Sorata,  and  Illimani  are  among  the 
most  noted.  Earthquakes  are  common,  and  some  regions 
are  almost  constantly  shaken. 

The  western  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  abrupt  and  in 
many  places  terraced  with  shell  deposits  and  old  coral 
reefs.    The  eastern  slopes  are  more  gentle. 

The  Brazilian  Plateau.  —  The  highland  system  in  the 
east  is  known  as  the  plateau  of  Brazil.  It  is  about  half  a 
mile  high,  and  is  traversed  from  northeast  to  southwest 
by  a  number  of  mountain  ranges  which  reach  heights  of  over  a  mile. 

The  Plateau  of  Guiana  in  the  north  trends  nearly  east  and  west,  and  is 
about  the  same  height  as  the  Brazilian  plateau.  Along  its  southern  edge 
are  higher,  table-like  mountains  with  level  rock  layers. 

The  lowlands  of  South  America  include  the  great 
central  lowland,  which  surrounds  the  plateau  of  Guiana 
and  extends  southward  to  Tierra  del  Fuego ;  and  narrow 
coast  plains  west  of  the  Andes  and  east  of  the  Brazilian 
highland.  The  central  lowland  is  remarkably  level  and 
continuous.    All  its  divides  are  low. 

Drainage.  —  The  long  eastern  slope  from  the  Andes  to 
the  Atlantic  is  drained  chiefly  by  three  great  river  sys- 
tems :  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Plata. 

The  Orinoco  drains  the  northern  part  of  the  great  plain,  and  flows  into 
the  Atlantic  through  many  mouths.  It  fonns  a  delta  larger  than  the  state 
of  New  Jersey.   This  river  is  navigable  for  more  than  looo  miles. 

The  Amazon,  though  not  so  long  as  the  Mississippi-Missouri,  is  the 
greatest  river  of  the  world  in  volume  of  water.  Its  basin  includes  more 
than  one  third  of  the  area  of  South  America, 
and  its  volume  of  water  is  so  great  that  its  cur- 
rent of  fresh  water  is  felt  far  out  in  the  ocean. 
The  mouth  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  wide, 
and  2000  miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  still  a  mile  in 
width.  The  Indian  name  of  the  river  means  boat 
"  destroyer,"  because  of  the  great  bores  which 
sometimes  sweep  up  the  channel  like  large  rolling 
breakers  15  to  25  feet  in  height.  The  Amazon 
is  navigable  for  large  ocean  steamers  for  1000 
miles,  and  for  large  river  steamers  for  2000  miles. 

The  Plata  and  its  tributaries,  the  Parana  and 
Uruguay,  drain  a  basin  as  large  as  that  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. These  streams  with  their  tributaries  fur- 
nish niany  miles  of  water  ways,  but  carry  so  much 
sediment  that  temporary  islands  are  formed  or 
removed  in  the  lower  Parana  during  every  flood. 

Part  of  the  Brazilian  plateau  is 
drained  by  the  Sao  Francisco ;  and 
the  chief  longitudinal  valley  of  the 

northern  Andes,  by  the  Magdalena.  silvas. 
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The  Pacific  slope  is  drained  by  short 
streams,  many  of  which  in  Peru  and 
northern  Chile  dry  up  before  reaching 
the  ocean. 

South  America  has  few  important 
lakes,  the  chief  ones  being  Maracaibo, 
in  the  north,  and  Titicaca,  on  the  Bo- 
plateau,  more  than   two  miles 
Lake  Titicaca  has  an 
outlet  which  flows  to 
the  smaller  Lake  Aul- 
lagas,  which  has  no  out- 
let, and  whose  waters 
are  consequently  salt. 

Climate.  —  The  tem- 
perature of  any  place 
in  South  America  va- 
ries comparatively  lit- 
tle.   The  lowlands  in 
the  north  are  always  hot ;  in  the  south  central  part  the 
summers  are  hot  and  the  winters  mild ;  in  the  southern 
part  the  weather  is  always  temperate,  except  in  the  ex- 
treme south,  where  it  is  stormy  and  chilly,  though  never 
very  cold.    The  northern  and  central  highlands  are 
always  temperate,  or  in  the  highest  parts  always  cold. 
The  southern  highlands  are  always  cold,  and  glaciers 
extend  down  into  the  sea. 

In  the  Torrid  Zone  the  winds  are  the  northeast  and 
southeast  trades.  As  the  winds  blow  against  the  Andes 
and  the  eastern  highlands  they  ascend,  and  consequent 
cooling  causes  abundant  rainfall  on  the  eastern  slopes. 
They  descend  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes  as  dry 
winds,  and  make  much  of  the  west  coast  arid. 

The  equatorial  zone  of  daily  rains  sweeps  back  and 
forth  over  the  equator  with  the  sun,  causing  abundant 
rainfall  in  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  valleys. 

The  southern  part  of  South  America 
is  affected  by  the  prevailing  westerlies ; 
hence  the  west  slopes  of  the  southern 
Andes  are  rainy  and  the  east  arid. 

Vegetation. —  East  of  the  Andes,  in 
the  hot  lowland  basin  of  the  Amazon, 
the  rainfall  is  heavy  and  continuous 
enough  to  favor  the  growth  of  dense 
tropical  forests  called  here  the  Silvas. 

In  most  places  the  silvas  gre  almost  impene- 
trable ;  •  the  trees  growing  close  together  are 
covered  with  creeping  plants,  and  both  with 
parasitic  growths.  Many  strange  and  wonderful 
flowering  plants  are  found  here,  but  very  many 
of  the  plants  are  flowerless,  and  palms  and  tree- 
ferns  abound.  India  rubber  and  gum  trees, 
cabinet  and  dye  woods,  sarsaparilla,  ipecac,  and 
cinchona,  Brazil  nuts  and  cocoanuts,  vanilla,  and 
cacao  are  some  of  the  plants  native  to  this  region. 
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The  rainy  region  of  the  northwest  is  very  simi- 
lar in  its  plant  life. 

The  southwest  Pacific  coast,  in  the  temperate 
region,  is  also  always  humid,  and  here  are  great 
forests  of  cedars,  oaks,  pines,  laurels,  and  beeches, 
of  peculiar  but  valuable  kinds. 

In  the  broad  lowlands  of  the  Orinoco 
basin  the  rainfall  is  not  so  continuous. 
The  summer  and  fall  are  wet,  but  the 
rest  of  the  year  very  dry.    Hence  these 
lowlands,  called  the  boa. 
Llanos,  can  not 
support  a  forest 
growth;  butare cov- 
ered with  grasses 
and  low  herbage  in 
the  wet  season,  and 
are  reduced  almost 
to  a  desert  in  the 

dry  season.  The  Guiana  plateau,  however, 
has  more  continuous  rainfall,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  dense  tropical  forests. 

The  southern  lowlands  east  of  the  Andes 
are  dry  and  nearly  desert  near  the  mountains, 
but  farther  east  have  sufHcient  rain  to  sup- 
port a  luxuriant  growth  of  rich  grasses. 
These  grassy  lowlands 
are  called  the  Pampas. 

The  Andes  Moun- 
tains have  many  varie- 
ties of  plants  because 
they  have  every  variety 
of  climate,  both  in  tem- 
perature and  rainfall. 
The  potato,  corn,  coca, 
tomato,  and  cinchona 
are  nativesof  the  Andes. 


Armadillo, 


Ant-Eater. 
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the  peccary, 
ming  birds. 

Many  of  the  animals 
of  the  silvas  are  adapted 
to  living  in  trees. 

The  fierce  jaguar,  the  pig- 
like tapir,  the  great  anaconda, 
and  the  boa  constrictor  are  the 
only  large  animals  of  the  silvas,  except  the  whalelike 
manatee  and  the  great  alligators  of  the  rivers. 

The  best-known  tree-inhabiting  animals  are  the  sloth, 
and  many  kinds  of  tailed  monkeys ;  some  of  the  other 
small  animals  are  the  peccary,  the  ant-eaters,  many 
kinds  of  snakes,  and  great  numbers  of  insects.  Birds 
of  the  most  brilliant  plumage  abound,  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  which  are  the  hundreds  of  kinds  of  humming 
birds  and  many  species  of  parrots  and  toucans. 

The  grassy  plains  are  characterized  by 
many  burrowing  animals,  as  the  armadillos  ; 
and  the  pampas  have  swift-running  animals, 
as  the  guanaco,  deer,  and  the  ostrichlike 
rhea.  Deer  are  also  found 
on  the  llanos.  But  the  most 
abundant  animals  are  the 
horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  intro- 
duced from  the  Old  World. 

The  Andes  region  has  ani- 
mals adapted  to  the  colder  cli- 
mate and  the  relief  of  the  land. 


Manatee. 


Jaguar. 

Animals.  —  Next  to  Australia,  South 
America  has  more  peculiar  kinds  of  ani- 
mals than  any  other  life  region,  and  no  other 
is  so  rich  in  animal  life.  Some  of  the  animals 
characteristic  of  this  region  are  many  kinds 
of  opossums,  the  sloth,  curious  ant-eaters. 


Llama. 


Sloth. 

Here  are  found  several  species  of  camel- 
like animals,  adapted  to  climbing  the  precipi- 
tous mountain  sides.  They  are  the  llama, 
alpaca,  guanaco,  and  vicuna.  The  llama  and 
alpaca  have  been  domesticated,  and  are  valua- 
ble for  their  wool.  The  chinchilla,  a  fur-bearing 
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animal,  and  the  great  carrion-eating  condor  are  natives  of  the  colder 
parts.    Deer,  bears,  and  the  puma,  or  panther,  are  also  found. 

People.  —  The  native  people  of  South  America  are 
Indians,  and  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America 
there  were  more  Indians  in  South  America  than  in 
North  America.  Those  of  the  lowlands,  and  especially 
of  the  forest  regions,  were  savages,  while  the  Indians  of 
the  central  Andes  had  progressed  nearly  to  civilization. 

The  Incas,  living  near  Lake  Titicaca,  had  made  the  most  progress. 
They  irrigated  and  fertilized  the  land,  built  great  aqueducts  for  conveying 
the  water,  constructed  excellent  roads  that  are  still  used,  built  great  stone 
buildings,  made  bronze,  and  used  other  metals,  such  as  gold  and  silver, 
for  beautiful  ornaments,  made  fine  pottery,  and  organized  a  good  govern- 
ment. They  cultivated  corn,  potatoes,  and  cotton ;  domesticated  the 
llama  and  alpaca,  and  used 
them  as  beasts  of  burden  and 
wove  their  wool  into  cloth. 

The  Spaniards  early 
learned  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Incas,  and,  under 
Pizarro,  conquered  these 
Indians,  and  occupied 
the  region  along  the 
Andes.  Thus  all  the 
Andes  countries  contain 
people  of  pure  Spanish 
and  others  of  Indian  de- 
scent, as  well  as  mixed 
Spanish  and  Indian. 

The  Portuguese  ex- 
plored and  conquered 
the  east   coast,  which 

came  to  be  called  Bra-  implements  ma; 

zil.  Here  the  Portuguese  established  agriculture  and 
introduced  slaves  to  till  the  soil.  Hence  in  Brazil  the 
people  are  Portuguese,  negroes,  Indians,  and  mixed 
races.  Italians,  Germans,  and  English  have  recently 
entered  some  of  the  South  American  countries,  espe- 
cially Argentina  and  Chile. 

The  population  of  South  America  is  about  38,600,000. 
The  average  population  is  quite  sparse,  there  being  only 
five  people  to  the  square  mile. 

Resources. — The  mineral  resources  of  South  America 
are  very  great.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin  are  found 
in  the  Andes  highland,  and  in  Brazil.  Coal  and  iron 
are  widely  distributed.  Nitrate  of  soda,  from  the  dry 
west  coast,  is  one  of  the  most  important  minerals.  Fine 
diamonds  are  found  in  Brazil,  and  emeralds  in  the 
northern  Andes. 

The  pasture  lands  of  the  llanos  and  the  pampas  feed 
millions  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  nearly  all  parts 
are  adapted  to  successful  agriculture.  There  are  great 
wheat  fields  in  the  pampas,  and  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and 
cotton  plantations  near  the  southeastern  and  northern 


coasts;  and  in  the  Parana-Paraguay  basin  great  quanti- 
ties of  the  leaves  of  the  mate,  or  "  Paraguay  tea,"  are 
gathered  and  used  in  making  a  beverage.  In  the  order 
of  their  importance,  the  chief  industries  of  South 
America  are  agriculture,  herding,  and  mining. 

Commerce.  —  The  trade  between  different  states  of 
South  America  is  so  small  that  few  great  railroads  have 
been  built.  A  transcontinental  railroad  has  been  com- 
pleted, but  most  of  the  commerce  between  ports  of  the 
east  and  west  coasts  is  carried  on  by  ships  which  pass 
around  Cape  Horn  or  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

The  foreign  commerce  is  extensive,  the  exports  con- 
sisting of  coffee,  rubber,  wool,  sugar,  hides,  nitrates,  beef, 

mutton,  gold,  and  sil- 
ver. The  imports  are 
chiefly  flour,  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  some 
machinerv.  Most  of 
the  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  United  States, 
England,  Germany,  and 
France. 

Governments. —  All  of 
the  South  American 
states  were  once  pos- 
sessions of  European 
countries.  All  are  now 
independent  republics, 
except  the  Guianas, 
which  form  colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  France, 
DE  BY  THE  iNCAs.  aud  thc  Ncthcrlands. 

Religion.  —  Most  of  the  people  of  South  America  are 
Roman  Catholics.  Other  religions  are  tolerated  in  all 
countries  except  Peru  and  Ecuador. 

Text  Questions.  —  Compare  South  America  with  North  America  in 
area  and  population.  Explain  the  irregularity  and  the  many  islands  of 
the  southwestern  coast.  What  part  of  the  North  American  coast  does 
it  resemble  ?  Show  how  the  surface  features  of  North  and  South  America 
are  somewhat  alike.  Describe  the  Andes.  Name  and  locate  the  great 
volcanoes.  Describe  the  Brazilian  plateau  ;  the  plateau  of  Guiana  ;  the 
lowlands.  Name  the  three  great  drainage  basins  of  South  America,  and 
describe  the  principal  rivers  of  each.  Describe  the  drainage  of  the 
Pacific  slope. 

What  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  South  American  climate  ? 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  abundant  rainfall  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
tropical  Andes  ?  Why  are  the  western  slopes  very  dry  ?  Explain  the 
abundant  rainfall  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  valleys.  Describe  the 
vegetation  of  the  silvas  ;  the  Pacific  coast ;  the  Andes.  Describe  the  ani- 
mal life  of  the  silvas  ;  the  grassy  plains  ;  the  Andes. 

Who  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  South  America  ?  Give  a  brief 
account  of  the  Incas  ;  of  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards.  What  part  of 
the  continent  was  conquered  by  the  Portuguese  ?  What  are  the  chief 
mineral  resources  of  the  country  ?  Where  are  the  minerals  found  ? 
What  are  the  chief  crops?  To  what  use  are  the  pampas  and  llanos 
put?  Give  an  account  of  the  domestic  commerce  ;  the  foreign  com- 
merce. Do  the  exports  consist  of  raw  materials  or  manufactured  prod- 
ucts? the  imports?  Give  a  reason  for  this.  What  is  the  government  of 
nearly  all  the  South  American  countries  ?  What  is  the  exception  ? 
What  is  the  prevailing  religion  ? 
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COUNTRIES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

(  Turn  to  p.  8y  for  Map  Questions.) 

The  United  States  of  Brazil.  —  Brazil,  including  nearly 
half  the  area  and  population  of  South  America,  lies 
chiefly  in  three  drainage  basins  —  the  Amazon  in  the 
northern  and  central  parts,  the  Sao  Francisco  in  the  east, 
and  the  Plata  in  the  south.  Except  in  the  extreme  south, 
Brazil  lies  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  north  and  the  ex- 
treme south  receive  abundant  rainfall  at  all  seasons,  and 
are  forest-clad.  The  central  plateau  region,  however, 
has  dry  winters  (April  to  September)  and  large  areas  of 
treeless  but  grassy  "  campos." 

The  coast  lowland  and  the  east  slope  of  the  plateau 
form  the  main  regions  of 
cultivation.  Here,  on  the 
uplands,  is  grown  more 
than  half  the  coffee  of  the 
world.  Sugar,  cotton,  and 
tobacco  are  grown  along 
the  coast,  especially  in  the 
north.  Corn  and  cassava 
are  largely  cultivated,  and 
form  the  chief  food  crops 
of  the  country. 

The  great  silvas  of  the 
Amazon  valley  have  few 
industries  except  the  pro- 
curing of  valuable  cabinet 
and  dye  woods,  and  the  collection  of  rubber  and  other  forest  products. 

In  the  south,  mate  is  gathered,  and  on  the  grassy  plains  herding  is 
important. 

The  mining  of  gold,  quicksilver,  copper,  and  iron,  and  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  emeralds,  receives  some  attention. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  Brazil,  is  half  again  as 

large  as  Baltimore  and  but  little  smaller  than  Buenos  Aires.    It  ships 

large  quantities  of  coffee,  especially  to  the  United  States,  and  has  one 

of  the  finest  harbors  in  South  America. 

Bahia  and  Pernambuco  are  centers  of  trade  in  sugar  and  tobacco.  Sao  Paulo  is  in  the 
coffee  region  and  is  a  center  of  education.   Para  is  the  shipping  port  of  rubber  and  other 


Harbor,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

forest  products.  Ouro  Preio  on  the  plateau  is  in  the  gold,  iron,  and 
diamond  mining  region.  Porto  Alegre  is  the  shipping  point  of  the  south, 
sending  out  dried  beef  and  hides.  Manaos  is  the  collecting  center  of 
forest  products.  Santos  is  a  great  coffee  port,  shipping  mostly  to  Europe. 

Argentina,  the  second  country  in  South  America  in 

area,  includes  the  main  part  of  the  pampas  and  the  arid 

plains  of  Patagonia.    The  climate  in  the  north  is  tropical, 

with  summer  rains  caused  by  the  trades.    Most  of  the 

southern  half  is  arid. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  and  in  the  Parana  valley  wheat  and 

corn  growing  has  become  an  important  pursuit.  The 

great  plains  are  grazing  lands,  and  this  country  exceeds 

all  others  in  South  America  in  cattle  and  sheep  raising, 

in  beef,  mutton,  and  wool  production.    Sugar,  flax,  and 

grapes  and  other  fruits  are 

grown  extensively. 

Manufactures  are  attain- 


ingconsiderable  importance. 
The  chief  manufactures  are 
sugar,  flour,  liquors,  wines, 
and  vermicelli. 

Though  Argentina  is 
rich  in  minerals,  mining  is 
not  very  important.  The 
chief  mines  worked  are 
those  of  silver,  gold,  cop- 
per, and  salt. 


Para,  Brazil. 


Victoria  Plaza,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
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Map  Questions.  —  Which  countries  of 

South  America  border  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea?  which  on  the  Atlantic?  on  the  Pa- 
cific? Which  two  divisions  have  no  sea- 
coast?  Which  is  the  largest  country  of 
South  America?  Which  are  the  two  small- 
est? Which  of  the  divisions  are  crossed  by 
the  Andes?  Which  are  drained  by  the 
Orinoco?  which  by  the  Amazon?  which  by 
the  Parana- Paraguay  ? 

{^The  map  study  of  each  country  should 
imuiediately  precede  the  text  study.) 

Brazil.  —  Bound  Brazil.  In  what  zones 
is  it?  How  is  it  separated  from  Venezuela 
and  Guiana?  What  part  of  it  is  mountain- 
ous? Name  two  chains.  Trace  the  Ama- 
zon to  its  source.  Name  its  chief  branches, 
much  of  the  eastern  part  of  Brazil? 


Avenue  of  Palms,  Buenos  Aires. 

What  two  rivers  drain 
Locate  the  capital ;  Bahia  ;  Pernam- 
buco  ;  Para  ;  Sao  Paulo  ;  Porto  Alegre  ;  Ouro  Preto  ;  Manaos  ;  Santos. 

Argentina.  —  What  is  the  comparative  size  of  Argentina  ?  Give  its 
boundaries.  What  rivers  drain  the  northern  part  to  the  Parana?  In 
what  general  direction  do  its  rivers  flow?  Name  three  rivers  south  of 
the  Plata.  Locate  the  capital ;  Rosario  ;  Cordova  ;  La  Plata  ;  Tucuman. 
Uruguay.  —  Bound  Uruguay.  Name  and  locate  its  capital. 
Paraguay.  —  What  countries  bound  Paraguay?  what  rivers?  What 
river  crosses  it?    Name  and  locate  its  capital. 

Chile.  —  Describe  the  shape  of  Chile.  It  extends  between  what  par- 
allels of  latitude?  Give  its  boundaries.  What  kind  of  surface  has  it? 
Locate  its  capital ;  Valparaiso;  Concepcion  ;  Iquique. 

Bolivia.  —  Bound  Bolivia.  What  lake  is  on  its  border?  What  part 
of  the  country  is  mountainous?  Name  two  peaks.  The  northern  part 
is  drained  by  what  river  system?  the  southern  part?  Name  and  locate 
the  capital.    Locate  Sucre  ,  Oruro  ;  Cochabamba  ;  Potosi. 

Peru.  —  Bound  Peru.    What  mountains  cross  it?    What  river  system 
drains  it?    Locate  the  capital ;  its  seaport ;  Arequipa  ;  Cuzco. 

Ecuador.  —  Bound  Ecuador.    Describe  the  drainage.    Name  the 
capital,  and  locate  it  by  latitude.    What  port  is  southwest  of  Quito? 

Colombia.  —  Bound  Colombia.  What  isthmus  borders  it  on  the  west  ? 
What  part  of  it  is  crossed  by  the  Andes  ?  What  three  rivers  drain  it  ? 
Locate  its  capital ;  Medellin  ;  Barranquilla;  Cartagena. 

Venezuela.  —  What  sea  and  ocean  are  north  of  Venezuela?  What 
islands  are  near  its  coast?  What  lake  indents  the  northwestern  part? 
What  part  is  mountainous?  What  river  drains  it?  Describe  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco.  Locate  the  capital ;  Valencia ;  Maracaibo ;  Barqui- 
simeto  ;  La  Guaira  ;  Puerto  Cabello. 

Guiana.  —  Give  the  three  divisions  of  Guiana.     Name  the  rivers 
which  separate  the  divisions.    Name  the  capital  of  each  division. 


Many  of  the  people  are  Indians,  but  the  ruling  popu- 
lation is  Spanish.  Immigrants  from  southwestern  Eu- 
rope have  entered  the  country  recently  in  large  numbers. 

Buenos  Aires,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  city  in  South 
America,  having  a  population  of  over  a  million.  Its 
foreign  population,  consisting  of  Italian,  French,  and 
Spaniards,  is  very  large.  The  naturally  poor  harbor  has 
been  greatly  improved,  and  the  city  is  the  commercial 
center  of  the  whole  pampas  region. 

Rosario  and  La  Plata  are  also  important  shipping  ports.  Cordova 
and  Tucuman  are  inland  centers  of  grazing  and  farming  regions. 

Uruguay,  though  twice  As  large  as  Maine,  is  the  smallest 
of  the  South  American  republics,  but  ranks  fourth  in  its 
foreign  commerce.  It  is  better  timbered  than  Argentina, 
but  is  largely  engaged  in  cattle  and  sheep  raising. 


Montevideo,  about  one  third  as  large  as 
Buenos  Aires,  has  the  best  harbor  on  the 
Plata.  As  the  capital  of  the  republic,  it 
is  naturally  the  chief  center  of  education, 
science,  and  art. 

Paraguay,  nearly  a  half  larger 
than  Uruguay,  contains  much 
fewer  people.  The  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  crosses  the  north  cen- 
tral part.  Communication  with 
the  ocean  is  effected  by  the  Para- 
guay and  Parana  rivers. 

The  country  possesses  a  delight- 
ful climate,  extensive  forests,  fine  pastures,  and  rich 
farming  land.  Cattle  raising,  gathering  mate,  and  the 
cultivation  of  corn,  cassava,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  and 
fruits  are  the  chief  industries. 


Asunciott,  the  capital,  is  the  chief  city  and  trade  center. 
Chile  is  nearly  3000  miles  long,  but  scarcely  more  than 
100  miles  wide.  It  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
prosperous  countries  of  South  America.  The  surface  is 
mountainous ;  the  country  is  bordered  all  along  its  east- 
ern .side  by  the  lofty  Andes.  Aconcagua,  the  highest 
peak  of  South  America,  is  just  east  of  the  boundary. 
The  climate  in  the  north  is  rainless,  so  that  this  region 
forms  the  Desert  of  Atacama.  In  the  center  there  are 
winter  rains.    In  the  south  it  is  rainy  at  all  seasons. 

The  chief  industry  in  the  north  is  the  mining  of  silver, 
copper,  and  gold  in  the  mountains,  and  niirate  of  soda 
in  the  desert  lowlands.  In  the  central  part  the  people 
raise  wheat  and  other  cereals  and  fruits,  and  herd  sheep 
and  cattle  in  large  numbers.  Coal  is  abundant,  and  is 
mined  to  some  extent  in  the  south  central  part ;  and 
lumbering  is  the  chief  industry  in  the  heavy  forests 
farther  south. 

An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  with  Europe,  and 
large  quantities  of  nitrate,  copper,  silver,  wheat,  and 
iodine  are  exported.  Manufactured  goods  and  cattle 
and  coal  are  imported. 


Harbor  of  Valparaiso,  Chile. 
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Santiago,  the  capital,  is  the  third  city 
in  South  America.  It  is  situated  on  a 
highland  about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  is  often  severely  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes. 

Valparaiso,  the  seaport  of  Santiago,  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  city  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
South  America.  Concepcion  is  an  important  com- 
mercial center.  Iquique  is  the  chief  exporting 
center  of  nitrate  and  copper. 

Bolivia,  though  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  Chile,  has  a  smaller  population. 
In  the  southwest  it  lies  on  the  high  and  mountainous 
Bolivian  plateau,  while  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
lie  in  the  level  lowlands  of  the  Amazon  and  Paraguay 
basins.  The  climate,  like  that  of  Mexico,  may  be  divided 
into  hot,  temperate,  and  cold,  according  to  the  elevation. 
In  the  east  the  rainfall  is  abundant,  except  in  midwinter; 
but  in  the  west  the  rainfall  is  deficient. 

The  people  are  Indians,  mixed  races,  and  whites. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state,  but  food  plants  of 
the  Temperate  Zone  are  raised  on  the  plateau  for  local 
use.  On  the  plateau,  too,  cattle,  sheep,  and  llamas  are 
raised  for  their  hides  and  wool,  and  much  silver  and 
some  gold  and  tin  are  mined  and  exported.  The  forests 
and  plantations  of  the  east  slope  furnish  cinchona,  rub- 
ber, cacao,  coca,  and  coffee. 

La  Paz,  the  capital  and  chief  city,  is  located  near  Lake  Titicaca  and 
has  railroad  connections  with  the  Pacific  coast.  Cochabamba  and  Sucre 
are  surrounded  by  plantations.  Potosi  was  once  famous  for  its  silver  mines, 
but  Oruro,  with  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  is  now  the  great  mining  center. 

Peru  is  nearly  as  large  as  Bolivia,  and  it  has  twice  as 
many  inhabitants.  It  extends  from  the  Pacific  coast 
into  the  Amazon  valley,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Andean 
highlands.  The  mountains  here  are  mainly  in  two 
chains,  with  many  outlying  smaller  ranges  flanking 
them.    The  climate  on  the  west  side  is  hot  and  dry,  but 


very  healthful ;  on  the  east  side  there  is  abundant  rain, 

supporting  a  dense  forest  growth. 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  Indians,  many  of  them 
descendants  of  the  Incas,  the  remains  of  whose  aque- 
ducts and  great  buildings  are  abundant.  The  ruling 
people  are  Spanish  or  mixed  Indian  and  Spanish. 

Sugar  and  cotton  are  cultivated  on  the  west  coast  by 
irrigation,  while  on  the  east  side  cacao,  coffee,  cinchona, 
and  rubber  are  produced.  The  herding  of  alpacas, 
vicunas,  and  sheep  for  their  fleeces  is  of  considerable 
importance  on  the  highlands.  Silver  and  petroleum  are 
found  in  the  northwest,  and  coal,  copper,  and  salt  are 
mined.  Guano  is  found  on  islands  off  the  coast.  The 
commerce  is  chiefly  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

Luna,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  is  situated  about  seven  miles  inland. 

Its  seaport  is  Callao.  Arequipa,  near  the  famous 
snow-crowned  volcano  Misti,  is  the  southern  cen- 
ter of  trade,  and  manufactures  gold  and  silver 
tissue.  Ciizco,  near  Lake  Titicaca,  was  the  center 
of  Inca  civilization,  and  contains  the  Inca  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun. 

Ecuador  is  crossed  by  the  equator, 
from  which  its  name  is  derived.  Its  sur- 
face is  similar  to  that  of  Peru,  except 
that  the  highland  section  is  narrower. 

The  people  are  mostly  Indians,  who 
are  not  progressive.  There  are  practi- 
cally no  roads  in  the  country,  and  little 
La  PAZ,  HoiniA.  inland  trade  and  industry.  The  chief 
agricultural  product  is  cocoa,  but  vegetable  ivory  and 
rubber  are  obtained  from  the  forests,  and  coffee  is  grown. 
The  country  is  rich  in  gold  and  other  minerals,  but  the 
mines  and  gravels  are  not  extensively  worked.  The  chief 
native  manufactures  are  Panama  hats  and  mats. 

Quito  is  on  the  plateau,  nearly  two  miles  above  the  sea.  Though 
near  the  equator,  it  has  a  delightful  climate.  Nearly  a  dozen  great  vol- 
canoes are  visible  from  the  great  square  of  the  city,  among  which  are 
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Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi.  Guaya- 
quil is  the  chief  seaport,  near  a  bay 
of  the  same  name. 

The  Galapagos  Islands,  600  miles 
to  the  west,  belong  to  this  country. 

Colombia,  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  South  America, 
is  about  twice  as  large  as 
Texas,  but  has  about  the 
same  population.  In  the  west 
it  is  traversed  by  several 
ranges  of  the  Andes,  which 
here  trend  to  the  northeast. 
The  Magdalena,  with  its 
tributary  the  Cauca,  drains 
beautiful  valleys  between  the  ranges.  The  eastern  two 
thirds  of  Colombia  lie  in  the  hot,  moist  lowlands.  Most 
of  the  people  live  on  the  highlands. 

The  country  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  gold  and  silver 
are  mined  extensively.  Coal,  iron,  platinum,  quicksilver, 
and  emeralds  are  also  mined,  and  there  are  mines  which 
supply  most  of  the  salt  used  in  the  republic.  Large 
crops  of  bananas  and  cassava  are  raised  in  the  northern 
lowlands,  while  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  cacao,  coffee,  and 
beans  are  cultivated  at  favorable  elevations  in  the  high- 
lands. Cattle  raising  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  northeast,  and  cattle  and  hides  are  among  the  im- 
portant exports. 

Bogota,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
sea  level,  and  has  a  delightful  springlike  climate  throughout  the  year. 
Mcdellin  is  a  gold-mining  center ;  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena  are  the 
rhief  seaports. 

United  States  of  Venezuela.  — Venezuela  is  about  three 
fourths  the  size  of  Colombia,  and  contains  about  two 
thirds  as  many  people.  The  surface  belongs  to  three 
physical  regions :  the  Andean  highland  in  the  north  and 
west,  the  llanos  throughout  the  central  part,  and  the 
Guiana  highlands  in  the  southeast.  The  climate  is  hot 
and  unhealthful  on  the  lowlands,  but  the  highlands  are 
pleasant.  The  rainfall  is  ample  throughout  the  year  in 
the  southeast,  but  there  is  a  dry  season  from  December 
to  April  in  the  northwest.  Some  sections  have  two  rainy 
and  two  dry  seasons.  The  people  live  chiefly  in  the  high- 
lands in  the  north. 

The  llanos  afford  pasturage  for  many  cattle,  and  cattle 
products  are  exported.  On  the  highlands,  sheep,  goats, 
and  cattle  are  raised,  and  coffee,  sugar  cane,  bananas, 
cacao,  and  cereals  are  cultivated.  The  highlands  of  the 
southeast  are  rich  in  gold,  and  those  of  the  west  in  cop- 
per.   Coal,  salt,  petroleum,  and  pitch  are  also  obtained. 

Caracas,  the  capital,  and  Valencia  lie  on  the  highland  in  the  rich 
coffee-raising  region.  They  are  connected  by  rail  with  their  respective 
seaports,  La  Guaira  and  Puerto  Cabello.  Maracaibo  is  an  important 
trade  center  and  seaport.   Barquisimeto  is  in  the  copper-mining  region. 


Native  Home,  Colombia. 


The  country  is  wonderfully  rich  in  forest  resources 
and  in  gold.  The  English  and  Dutch  colonies  are  en- 
gaged chiefly  in  sugar-raising  and  gold-mining.  The 
French  division  is  used  as  a  penal  settlement.  It  has 
but  little  trade.  Sugar,  gold,  cocoa,  and  rice  are  exported 
from  all  the  colonies. 

Text  Questions.  —  How  does  Brazil  compare  with  the  rest  of  South 
America  in  area  and  population?  In  what  drainage  basins  does  Brazil 
lie?  Where  are  the  agricultural  districts?  What  is  the  most  noted 
product?  What  are  the  industries  in  the  silvas?  What  is  the  form  of 
government?    Characterize  the  chief  cities. 

How  does  Argentina  compare  with  other  South  American  countries 
in  area?  Describe  its  surface,  soil,  and  climate.  What  are  the  chief 
pursuits?  the  chief  manufactures ?    Describe  the  chief  cities. 

How  does  Uruguay  rank  in  area  and  amount  of  foreign  commerce? 
What  is  the  chief  occupation?    Describe  the  chief  city. 

Compare  Paraguay  with  Uruguay  in  location  and  size.  What  are  the 
resources  of  Paraguay?    What  is  the  capital? 

How  does  Chile  rank  among  South  American  countries?  Describe 
the  surface  and  climate.  What  are  the  chief  pursuits?  the  chief  ex- 
ports?   Describe  the  chief  cities. 

Compare  Bolivia  and  Chile  in  size  and  population.  Describe  the 
surface  of  Bolivia  ;  the  climate.  What  are  its  resources  ?  Describe  the 
chief  cities. 

How  does  Peru  compare  with  Bolivia  in  size  and  population?  What 
are  the  chief  occupations  and  productions?  Characterize  the  chief  cities. 

Where  is  Ecuador?  Describe  its  surface  ;  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Describe  the  capital  city  and  chief  seaport. 

Compare  Colombia  with  Texas  in  size  and  population.  Describe 
its  surface,  drainage,  and  productions.    Characterize  its  chief  cities. 

In  what  physical  regions  does  Venezuela  lie  ?  Describe  the  climate. 
What  are  the  chief  industries?    Describe  the  chief  cities. 

To  what  nations  does  Guiana  belong  ?  Describe  the  surface,  cHmate, 
and  industries.    Name  the  chief  towns. 


Guiana  comprises  three  colonies,  —  the  west- 
ern one  belonging  to  the  British,  the  central 
to  the  Dutch,  and  the  eastern  to  the  French. 

Along  the  coast  the  surface  is  low  and 
swampy,  but  the  interior  is  mountainous,  and 
the  scenery  very  beautiful.  The  climate  is  very 
rainy,  because  it  is  influenced  by  both  the 
zone  of  daily  rains  and  the  northeast  trades 
sweeping  up  the  mountains  to  the  south. 

Most  of  the  people  are  negroes,  Hindus, 
and  Chinese  laborers  on  the  coast,  and  In- 
dians in  the  interior. 


Indians,  Ecuador. 


Scale.  600  miles  to  one  inch,  same  as  the  maps  of 
north  America^  South  Amei-ica,  Africa,  and  Australia 
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EURASIA 

MAP  STUDIES 

Coast.  —  Name  ten  peninsulas  of  Eurasia.  Which  of  them  pro- 
ject from  the  east  coast  ?  from  the  south  coast?  from  the  west  coast? 
Name  seven  seas,  bays,  and  gulfs  on  the  east  shore ;  eight  on  the 
southern  ;  four  on  the  western  ;  three  on  the  northern.  Find  eight 
straits  that  border  the  mainland.  Find  four  capes  on  the  eastern 
coast;  two  capes  on  the  southern  coast ;  one  cape  on  the  northern 
coast. 

Surface.  —  Are  the  highlands  chiefly  in  the  north  or  in  the 
south?  Where  is  the  greatest  expanse  of  lowland?  What  is  it 
called?  What  mountains  divide  the  great  northern  lowland  into 
two  parts  ?  Where  are  the  lowest  parts  of  this  plain  ?  What  three 
plains  are  east  of  the  great  highland  ?  What  two  plains  are  south 
of  the  highland?  What  plains  are  in  southwestern  Eurasia?  Find 
four  plateaus  belonging  to  the  great  highland.  What  plateau  is 
in  India?  east  of  the  Red  Sea?  Find  three  plateaus  in  south- 
western Eurasia.  Find  seven  mountain  ranges  in  the  highlands 
east  of  the  Pamir  plateau.  What  mountains  border  the  Dekkan? 
Find  five  ranges  between  the  Pamir  plateau  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Find  four  ranges  in  southwestern  Eurasia. 

Drainage.  —  What  lakes  and  seas  are  in  the  great  northern  low- 
land? What  lakes  lie  in  the  highlands?  in  the  plains  of  China? 
Find  ten  rivers  flowing  northward  across  the  great  northern  low- 
land ;  four  flowing  eastward  from  the  great  highlands.  Where  is 
the  Mekong?  Name  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal; 
into  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  into  Lake  Aral;  into 
the  Caspian  Sea  ;  into  the  Black  Sea ;  into  the  Mediterranean  and 
Adriatic  seas.  Trace  the  divide  between  the  drainage  into  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  ;  into  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  oceans ; 
into  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  oceans.  Trace  the  divides  about  an 
area  of  interior  drainage. 

Islands.  —  Name  the  chief  islands  of  the  Japanese  group  ;  of 
the  Philippine  group ;  of  the  East  Indies.  Name  some  seas  and 
straits  between  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies.  Name  some  islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  in  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  ;  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

DESCRIPTION 

Location  and  Extent.  —  Eurasia  is  the  largest  of 
the  grand  divisions,  and  contains  two  fifths  of  the 
land  of  the  world.  The  mainland  of  Eurasia  lies 
entirely  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  North  America  by  Bering  Strait,  which 
is  only  sixty  miles  wide. 

Coast.  —  On  the  northwest  Eurasia  is  bordered 
by  two  large  and  many  small  islands,  and  is  indented 
by  large  seas  and  bays.  The  northern  coast  is  much 
more  regular.  The  Pacific  coast  is  very  irregular, 
and  is  bordered  by  a  chain  of  great  islands  which 
nearly  incloses  several  important  seas  and  gulfs.  In 
southern  Asia  are  three  great  peninsulas  and  inter- 
vening indentations ;  and  the  north  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  very  irregular,  and  is  bordered  by 
many  islands. 

Surface.  —  About  two  thirds  of  the  surface  of 
Eurasia  is  highland,  and  about  one  third  lowland. 

The  Highlands.  —  The  chief  highlands  occupy  southern  and 
eastern  Eurasia,  and  extend  as  a  series  of  plateaus  and  mountains 
from  Bering  Strait  in  the  northeast  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  in  the 
southwest. 
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The  highland  is  continuous  from  Bering  Strait  Polar  Bear. 

to  the  outlet  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  its  central  por- 
tion it  is  about  3000  miles  wide,  and  some  of  its 
plateaus  are  three  miles  high.  Its  principal  pla- 
teaus are  those  of  Mongolia,  Tibet,  Iran,  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  plateaus  are  bordered  or  trav- 
ersed by  rugged  mountains  which  trend  in  a  gen- 
eral east  and  west  direction,  and  include  ranges 
and  peaks  between  three  and  five  miles  high.  The 
principal  ranges  are  the  Himalayas,  the  Kuenlun, 
the  Thian  Shan,  the  Hindu  Kush,  the  Elburz,  and 
the  Caucasus. 

West  of  the  Black  Sea  the  great  high- 
land, though  narrower,  lower,  and  less 
connected,  continues  as  the  Balkan,  Al- 
pine, ai;'d  Spanish  plateaus.  These  are 
about  half  a  mile  high ;  their  principal 
mountain  ranges,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, are  very  rugged,  and  reach  heights 
of  between  two  and  three  miles. 

Southern  extensions  of  the  great  high- 
lands, or  detached  legions  of  highland, 
form  the  great  peninsulas  of  Kamchatka 
and  Korea  on  the  east  coast ;  the  Malay 
peninsula,  India,  and  Arabia  on  the  south 
coast ;  and  the  Grecian  and  Italian  penin- 
sulas in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

There  are  very  few  active  volcanoes  on 
the  mainland,  though  many  evidences  of  extinct  vulcanism  occur  in 
the  highlands.  But  the  great  islands  east  of  Eurasia,  which  are  high 
and  mountainous,  contain  more  active  volcanoes  than  any  other  region 
in  the  world,  and  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are  very  com- 
mon there.  There  are  a  number  of  active  volcanoes  also  near  the 
north  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Lowlands.  —  The  principal  lowland  lies  north  of  the  great  high- 
land. East  of  the  Caspian  Sea  this  great  lowland  has  a  width  of  nearly 
2500  miles.  In  the  east  the  surface  is  somewhat  elevated  and  broken, 
but  in  the  west  it  is  uniformly  low  and  flat  (sinking  below  sea  level 
around  the  Caspian  Sea),  and  is  broken  only  by  the  low  Ural  Moun- 
tains near  the  center  and  the  low  Kiolen  Mountains  in  the  extreme 
northwest. 

East  and  south  of  the  great  highland,  and  partly  inclosed  by  it  and 
its  spurs,  or  outlying  highlands,  are  a  number  of  detached  regions  of  low- 
land, such  as  the  plains  of  Manchuria,  of  China,  of  Indo-China,  of  India, 
and  of  Mesopotamia. 

Drainage.  —  The  eastern  part  of  the  great  northern 
lowland  is  drained  by  streams  flowing  northwest  to  the 
Arctic.  These  are  frozen  during  much  of  the  year, 
though  some  of  them,  the  Lena,  Yenisei,  and  Ob,  are 
very  long  rivers.  The  western  part  of  the  great  lowland 
has  but  a  comparatively  short  slope  toward  the  north- 
west, and  its  rivers,  such  as  the  Vistula,  Elbe,  Rhine, 
and  Loire,  though  we  frequently  hear  of  them,  are  much 
smaller  than  the  Danube,  Dnieper,  and  Don,  which  flow 
to  the  Black  Sea,  or  the  Volga  and  Ural,  which  flow 
to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Many  of  the  rivers  flowing  eastward  and  southward 

out  of  the  great  highlands  are  large  and  important. 

Among  the  most  noted  are  the  Amur,  the  Hoang,  the 

Yangtze,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the  Euphrates. 

The  basins  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Lake  Aral,  and  Lake  Balkash,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  highland  plateaus  south  and  east  of  them,  form  a  vast 
region  of  inland  drainage  whose  waters  are  evaporated  before  they  reach 


the  ocean.  Nevertheless  this  region  contains, 
besides  the  Volga  and  Ural,  a  number  of  large 
rivers  like  the  Amu,  the  Syr,  and  the  Tarim,  which 
are  fed  by  melting  snows  on  the  mountains,  and 
which  flow  into  salt  lakes  or  swamps. 

The  largest  fresh-water  lake  in  Eurasia  is  Lake 
Baikal,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Yenisei  basin.  It 
is  two  thirds  as  large  as  Lake  Michigan.  There 
are  thousands  of  smaller  glacial  lakes  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  great  lowland,  of  which  Lad- 
oga and  Onega  are  the  largest.  There  are  also 
many  small  but  beautiful 
glacial  lakes  in  the  Alps. 

Climate.  —  In  the 
northern  part  of  the 
great  lowland  the  win- 
ters   are  excessively 
cold,  the  summers  are 
short,  and  the  rainfall, 
except  in  the  extreme 
west,  is  small.  Here 
the  ground  is  frozen  hundreds 
of  feet  deep,  and  thaws  only  at 
the  surface  in  summer.  Through- 
out Central  Asia  the  climate  is 
intensely  continental,  with  cold 
winters,  hot  summers,  and  very 
slight  rainfall.    Much  of  the  pla- 
teau region  is  a  desert.  South- 
eastern Eurasia  is  always  hot, 
with  great  humidity  and  abundant  rainfall  during  the 
summer  monsoon. 

The  climate  of  northwestern  Eurasia  is  tempered  and 
made  equable  and  moist  by  the  prevailing  westerly  winds 
from  the  Atlantic.  The  northern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean have  a  warm  and  pleasant  climate,  but  rather 
dry  summers. 

The  islands  southeast  of  Asia  have  a  hot,  moist  cli- 
mate, and  are  subject  to  terrific  cyclonic  storms,  called 
Typhoons^  which  sometimes  cause  great  destruction  of 
life  and  property. 

Vegetation  and  Animals.  —  All  of  Eurasia  north  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  belongs  to  the  Eurasian  life 
region.  This  region  contains  many  animals  and  plants 
similar  to  those  of  North  America. 

Eurasian  Plants  and  Animals. — Though  the  plants  of  Eurasia  and 
North  America  are  very  similar,  yet  Eurasia  has  many  more  plants 
available  for  cultivation,  for  it  has  furnished  the  olive,  almond,  peach, 
apricot,  apple,  pear,  all  of  the  cereal  grains  except  corn,  and  several 
varieties  of  grapes  and  melons. 

The  most  important  animals  of  this  region  are  the  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats,  which  in  several  varieties  are  found  wild  in  the  central 
part  of  both  the  highland  and  the  lowland  region.  This  region  is  also 
the  home  of  the  camel  and  of  the  common  pig. 

In  the  north  are  polar  bears,  reindeer,  many  fur-bearing  animals,  as 
the  ermine,  sable,  and  marten,  as  well  as  wolves  and  brown  bears.  On 
the  central  lowland  are  found  the  aurochs,  antelopes,  deer,  and  wild 
boars.    Wild  yaks  occupy  the  highlands  of  Tibet,  and  many  precipi- 
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tous  mountains  have  ibexes  and  wild  sheep  and  goats.  The  tiger 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  highland  region,  especially  in  the 
far  east. 

Among  the  birds  peculiar  to  Eurasia  are  the  true  vultures,  true 
pheasants  and  partridges,  true  warblers,  magpies,  starlings,  night- 
ingales, the  corn  crake,  bustard,  arid  wryneck. 

The  Oriental  Re- 
gion, lying  south  and 
southeast  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  in- 
cluding most  of  the 
East  Indies,  has  life 
forms  very  different 
from  those  of  the 
rest  of  Eurasia. 


Oriental  Plants  and  Animals.  —  The  chief 
plants  of  the  lowlands  are  many  species  of  palms 
and  bamboos.  These  often  form  almost  impene- 
trable jungles.  The  banyan,  one  of  which  some- 
times forms  a  whole  forest,  the  fragrant  and  costly 
sandalwood,  the  beautiful  satinwood,  the  hard 
ebony,  and  the  durable  teak,  occupy  somewhat 
higher  lands.  Delicious  fruits  such  as  the  durian, 
mango,  and  mangosteen  flourish,  and  many  plants 
that  yield  gums,  as  gutta-percha  and  rubber ;  drugs,  as 
benzoin ;  and  spices,  as  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  allspice. 

The  most  peculiar  mammals  are  the  orang-outang,  the 
long-armed  apes,  the  long-nosed  monkeys,  and  the  flying 
lemurs.  Many  flesh-eating  animals,  as  the  tiger  and  leop- 
ard, live  in  the  jungles.  Hyenas  and  jackals  are  also  abun- 
dant, and  act  as  scavengers.  The  elephant,  several  kinds 
of  rhinoceros,  and  the  tapir  also  inhabit  the  jungles.  Both 
the  water  buffalo  and  the  zebu  are  species  of  cattle  native 
to  this  region  which  have  been  domesticated.  The  ele- 
phant is  also  domesticated  and  used  as  a  beast  of  burden. 

This  region  is  noted  for  its 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  as  bul- 
buls,  parrakeets,  peacocks,  argus 
pheasants,  and  jungle  fowls,  from 
one  species  of  which  all  our  do- 
mestic poultry  originated.  Vul- 
tures, crows,  eagles,  and  water 
birds  are  also  abundant. 

Reptiles,  such  as  the  python, 
the  venomous  cobra,  the  croco- 
dile, and  strange  lizards,  abound. 
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the  great  northern  lowlands  east 
of  the  Urals  and  in  the  arid  high- 
land region  the  population  is 
sparse,  while  in  the  fertile  south- 
eastern plains,  and  in  the  region 
north  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the   population    is  exceedingly 
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Man.  —  Eurasia  contains  nearly 
four  fifths  of  all  the  people  in  the 
world,  but  they  are  very  unequally 
distributed  over  its  surface.  In 
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dense.  If  the  people  were  evenly 
distributed  over  the  surface,  there 
would  be  about  sixty  people  on 
every  square  mile,  a  density  of 
population  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Eurasia  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
white  and  yellow  races.  The  white  race 
occupies  most  of  the  region  west  of  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  Caspian  Sea  and 
south  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  Himalaya 
mountains,  while  the  yellow  race  occu- 
pies the  rest  of  the  grand  division. 

Europe,  the  portion  of  Eurasia  west 
of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  is  the  home  of  that  part  of  the  white 
race  to  which  most  people  in  the  United 
States  belong.  For  that  reason  Europe 
should  be  more  interesting  to  us  than 
any  other  foreign  region.  Because  we 
are  distantly  related  to  the  people  of 
Europe,  we  have  more  habits  and  cus- 
toms in  common  with  them  than  with 
any  other  foreign  people. 

Some  of  the  white  race  who  live  in 
southwestern  Asia  —  the  Jews  —  gave  us 
the  Christian  religion,  and  are  well  known 
to  us  through  the  Bible,  which  contains 
their  sacred  records.    The  rest  of  the 
white  race  in  Asia  have  very  little  in  common  with  us ;  and  the 
yellow  people  are  altogether  foreign  and  strange  to  us,  and  have 
few  habits  and  customs  which  we  can  easily  understand. 

Text  Questions.  —  Describe  the  size  of  Eurasia.  Describe  five 
portions  of  the  coast.  Describe  the  highland.  Where  are  volcanoes 
numerous?  Describe  the  chief  lowland  ;  the  lesser  lowlands.  Men- 
tion several  drainage  slopes,  and  the  chief  rivers  which  belong 
to  each.  Divide  Eurasia  into  several  regions  having  differing  cli- 
mates, and  describe  the  climate  of  each.  What  two  life  regions  are 
found  in  Eurasia?  Describe  the  plant  life  of  each  ;  the  animal  life 
of  each.  How  densely  is  Eurasia  peopled?  What  two  races  live 
there?  Where  is  each  found?    What  is  our  interest  in  each ? 
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MAP  STUDIES 

Coast  Features.  —  What  two  seas  border  the  northern  coast?  What 
two  seas  are  on  the  western  coast?  What  two  gulfs  are  parts  of  the 
Baltic  Sea?  What  great  bay  is  in  the  west  of  Europe?  Name  five  seas 
continuous  with  the  Mediterranean.  What  waters  are  connected  by 
Kara  Strait?  by  the  Skagerrack  and  Cattegat?  by  the  English  Chan- 
nel? by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar?  by  the  Strait  of  Messina?  by  the  Strait 
of  Otranto?  by  the  Dardanelles?  by  the  Bosphorus?  What  islands  are 
north  of  Russia?  near  Norway?  between  Iceland  and  the  British  Isles? 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea? 

Surface.  —  Refer  to  the  physical  map,  p.  90,  and  locate  the  chief 
plains  and  plateaus  of  Europe.  What  plateau  and  mountain  chain  are 
west  of  the  plains  of  Hungary?  What  chains  are  northeast  and  east? 
What  chains  are  southwest  and  south  ?  What  chain  enters  the  Grecian 
peninsula?  What  one  traverses  the  Italian  peninsula?  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  ?    Name  three  chains  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

Drainage.  —  What  rivers  draining  parts  of  two  or  more  countries 
empty  into  the  Baltic?  the  North  Sea?  the  Atlantic?  the  Black  Sea? 

Countries.  —  Count  the  countries  in  Europe.  Name  the  largest. 
What  seven  countries  are  in  peninsulas?  What  countries  border  the 
Black  Sea?  the  Adriatic?  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ?  the  North  Sea?  the  Baltic? 
What  countries  have  no  seacoast?  What  country  occupies  the  British 
Isles?    {Answer.  — The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.) 

{Defer  the  following  map  studies  until  each  country  is  reached  in  the  text.) 

Spain  and  Portugal.  • —  Bound  each  country.  Is  Spain  mostly  high- 
land or  lowland  (see  p.  90)  ?  What  part  of  Portugal  is  mostly  low- 
land? Name  some  mountain  ranges  of  Spain.  What  rivers  flow  to  the 
Atlantic?  to  the  Mediterranean?  What  island  group  belongs  to  Spain? 
Locate  the  capital  of  each  country.  Locate  Oporto  ;  Barcelona ;  Valen- 
cia; Seville;  Malaga.    Which  of  these  are  seaports? 

Russia.  —  Bound  Russia  in  Europe.  What  country  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  in  the  same  latitude  as  most  of  Russia?  Is  Russia  mostly  highland 
or  lowland  (see  p.  90)  ?  What  mountain  ranges  border  Russia?  Trace 
through  Russia  the  divide  between  its  northern  and  southern  slopes. 
Name  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Russian  possessions 
and  tell  into  what  each  flows.  Do  the  same  with  six  great  rivers  of  the 
southern  slope.  What  two  large  lakes  are  in  Russia?  Name  and  locate 
the  capital.  What  port  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester?  Locate  Petro- 
grad;  Kief;  Kharkof;  Archangel;  Astrakhan;  Nizhni  Novgorod. 


Sweden  and  Norway.  —  What  penmsula  do  these  countries  occupy  ? 
Bound  each  country.  Compare  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
What  island  group  is  near  the  coast  of  Norway?  Describe  the  surface 
of  the  countries  (see  p.  90).  What  range  of  mountains  partly  separates 
them?  Name  two  lakes  in  Sweden.  Locate  the  capital  of  each  country. 
Locate  Gothenburg ;  Bergen. 

Denmark.  —  Bound  Denmark.  Of  what  two  physical  features  does  it 
consist  ?    Is  it  highland  or  lowland  (see  p.  90)  ?    Locate  the  capital. 

DESCRIPTION 

Location  and  Shape.  —  Europe  includes  the  western 
part  of  Eurasia,  lying  north  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  seas.  The  physical  boundary  on  the  east  and 
southeast  is  formed  by  the  Ural  Mountains  and  River, 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Caucasus  Mountains.^ 

Except  in  the  extreme  north,  Europe  lies  wholly  in 
the  North  Temperate  Zone,  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  lying 
in  the  same  latitude  as  northern  Tennessee. 

Europe  is  roughly  triangular  in  shape,  but  no  division 
of  the  land  of  equal  size  is  so  irregular  in  outline. 
Although  Europe  is  larger  than  the  United  States,  no 
part  of  its  surface,  except  in  the  extreme  east,  is  more 
than  500  miles  from  the  coast. 

Surface.  —  Southern  Europe  west  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
rendered  rough  and  rugged  by  the  western  extension  cf 
the  great  Eurasian  highland.  It  has  an  abrupt  slope 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  gradual  slope  to  the  north. 

The  dominating  mountain  system  of  this  part  of 
Europe  is  the  Alps.  This  system  extends  eastward 
from  the  river  Rhone,  and  is  continued  as  the  Balkan 
Mountains  to  the  Black  Sea. 

1  The  boundaries  of  the  political  subdivisions  of  Russia  do  not  quite  conform  to 
this  physical  boundary.    Hence,  the  exact  eastern  limit  of  Europe  is  often  disputed. 
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The  Apennines  and  the  Pindus  Mountains  diverge 
from  the  Alps  on  the  south  to  form  the  ItaHan  and 
Grecian  peninsulas  ;  and  the  curving  Carpathian 
Mountains  and  their  continuation,  the  Transylvanian 
Alps,  diverge  on  the  northeast  and  inclose  the  low 
plains  of  Hungary. 

The  Alps  are  highest  in  the  west,  where  they  bear 
perpetual  snow  and  great  glaciers,  and  where  Mont 
Blanc  reaches  an  altitude  of  three  miles. 

West  of  the  Rhone,  the  low  Cevennes  plateau 
covers  much  of  south  central  France,  and  bears  the 
old  cones  of  several  extinct  volcanoes. 

The  Spanish  peninsula  is  mostly  a  plateau  deeply 
cut  by  river  valleys,  and  traversed  by  mountains  of 
moderate  elevation.  It  is  bordered  on  tiie  north  by 
the  Pyrenees  Mountains  (two  miles  high)  and  their 
western  continuation,  the  Cantabrian  Mountains. 
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East  of  the  Black  Sea  is  the 
snow-capped  Caucasus  range,  which  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  Alps,  and 
has  a  very  abrupt  northern  slope. 

The  Ural  Mountains  have  a  few  peaks 
about  a  mile  high,  but  most  of  the 
range  is  much  lower,  and  its  slopes  are  quite 

In  the  northwest  the  narrow  Scandinavian  plateau 
rises  abruptly  along  the  coast  of  Norway  to  a  height  of 
about  a  mile,  but  slopes  gently  eastward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  This  highland  is  capped  with  snow  fields,  and 
in  the  north  sends  many  glaciers  down  into  the  deep 
fiords  which  border  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  northwestern  part  of  Great  Britain  is  also  trav- 
ersed by  low  mountain  ranges. 

The  whole  of  northern  Europe  between  the  Scandi- 
navian and  British  high- 
lands on  the  northwest, 
and  the  Alpine  and  Cau- 
casus ■  systems  on  the 
south,  is  a  vast  low  and 
nearly  level  plain,  extend- 
ing from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
to  the  Ural  Mountains. 

This  lowland  covers  two  thirds 
of  Europe,  and  is  nowhere  more 
than  600  feet  above  the  sea,  while 
near  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea 
and  Caspian  Sea  it  sinks  below 
sea  level.  The  whole  northwest- 
ern half  of  this  plain  is  covered 
with  glacial  drift  and  dotted  with 
glacial  lakes  caused  by  a  conti- 
nental glacier  which,  in  prehistoric 

times,  descended  over  the  region  from  tlie  Scandinavian  highland  and 
buried  it  under  ice.    Tn  general  the  plain  is  very  fertile. 

Drainage.  —  The  main  divide  of  Europe  extends 
southwestward  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar. 

In  the  east  the  southeastern  slope  is  much  the  longer  and  more 
gradual,  and  is  drained  by  the  largest  rivers  in  the  grand  division,  — 
the  Volga,  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Danube.    In  western  Europe 


Germanic  Type. 


Slavonic  Types. 


the  northwestern  slope  is  longer  than  the  southeast- 
ern, and  contains  the  larger  rivers,  as  the  Loire,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Elbe,  though  the  Ebro,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Po  on  the  southeast  slope  are  also  important 
rivers. 

Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  Europe  have  been  ren- 
dered navigable,  and  in  general  are  much  more  used 
as  commercial  highways  than  are  rivers  of  the  United 
States.  Very  many  of  them  have  been  cormected 
with  adjacent  systems  by  means  of  canals  through 
the  intervening  divides.  Thus  nearly  all  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  the  southeastern  slope  have  been  connected 
with  rivers  of  the  northwestern  slope. 

People.  —  Europe  contains  one  fourth 
of  the  world's  population,  and  is  the  most 
densely  peopled  of  the  grand  divisions. 
Though  about  the  same  size  as  the 
United  States,  its  population  is  four  times 
as  great.  The  average  density  is  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  people  to  the  square  mile. 

Emigration.  —  Many  sections  of  Europe  are  so 
crowded  that  land  is  dear  and  labor  cheap,  while 
lands  in  the  United  States  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  are 
cheap  and  labor  high-priced.  Therefore,  thousands  of  people  leave  their 
homes  in  Europe  every  year  to  found  new  homes  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  where  they  can  earn  more  money  and  better  their  condition. 
Such  European  emigrants  come  mostly  to  the  United  States,  but  many 
thousands  also  go  to  Canada,  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  Australia. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  people  belong  to  the 

white  race.    It  is  only  in  the  extreme  north,  east,  and 

southeast  that  any  considerable  part  of  the  people  belong 

to  the  yellow  race. 

The  white  race  in  Europe  is  made  up  of  about  twenty  bodies  of 
people  speaking  different  languages  and  having  different  habits  and 
customs.  Most  of  these,  however,  may  be  placed  in  three  great  groups, 
in  each  of  which  the  languages  and  customs  are  quite  similar.  These 
three  groups  are  the  Gci  jtianic  peoples  in  central  and  northwestern  Eu- 
rope ;  the  Latin  peoples  in  southern  and  southwestern  Europe  ;  and 
the  Slavonic  peoples  of  eastern  Europe.  These  peoples,  especially  the 
Germanic  and  Latin  groups,  are  as  highly  civilized  as  any  in  the  world, 
and  profess  the  Christian  religion.  In  general  the  Germanic  peoples  are 
Protestants,  the  Latin  peoples  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Slavonic  peo- 
ples belong  to  the  Greek  church. 

The  yellow  race  of  Europe  is 
also  made  up  of  many  bodies  of 
people  speaking  different  lan- 
guages, the  most  numerous  of 
which  are  the  Laplanders  and 
Finns  in  the  extreme  north,  the 
Tarta!rs  in  the  extreme  east,  and 
the  Hungarians  and  Turks  in  the 
southeast.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Hungarians,  the  yellow 
peoples  are  not  so  highly  civil- 
ized as  most  of  the  white  peo- 
ples of  western  Europe,  and 
many  of  them  profess  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion. 

Industries  and  Resources. 

—  All   the  industries  of 
civilized  man  are  carried 
^  on  in  Europe.  More  than 
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Planting  Potatoes  (Scotland). 


Herring  Fishing  (Scotland). 

half  the  people  are  engaged  in  farming.  They  produce 
twice  as  much  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit  as  the  United 
States,  yet  there  are  so  many  people  in  Europe  that  much 
grain  and  meat  must  be  imported. 

The  great  food-producing  region  extends  through  the  central  part  of 
the  great  lowland  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  while  in  the 
southern  part  of  Europe  great  quantities  of  grapes,  olives,  and  semi- 
tropical  fruits  are  raised,  as  well  as  some  grain  and  many  vegetables. 
In  some  parts  the  grassy  meadows,  and  in  others  the  hill  and  mountain 
sides,  furnish  fine  pasture  lands,  and  dairying  is  carried  on  with  great  skill. 

Western  Europe  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  region 
in  the  world,  and  is  especially  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth ;  but  vast 
quantities  of  machinery, 
tools,  and  porcelain,  are 
made,  and  in  fact  all  kinds 
of  manufactures. 

Mining  is  also  actively 
pursued  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  the  west,  where  coal 
and  iron  are  obtained  in  vast 
quantities.  In  the  southern 
highlands  quicksilver,  iron, 
zinc,  and  lead  are  produced, 
and  in  the  Urals  iron  and 
gold.  In  the  southeast  are 
rich  fields  of  petroleum. 

The  extensive  forests  of 
northern  lowlands   and  of 
highlands  generally  supply  much 
lumber. 

The  fisheries  of  Europe  employ 
many  people,  not  only  along  its 
ocean  and  sea  coast,  but  in  the 
rivers,  especially  in  the  southeast. 

The  need  of  food  stuffs  and  of 
raw  materials  for  manufacturing 
produces  a  large  import  trade 
in  tea,  coffee,  wheat,  and  meats, 


the 
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and  such  raw  materials  as  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  fibers ; 
while  the  export  trade  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
grand  division,  and  consists  largely  of  manufactured 
goods  and  wine. 

The  trade  between  neighboring  countries  in  Europe  is  very  great. 
This  is  facilitated  by  a  very  complete  railway  system  about  as  extensive 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  and  by  a  much  more  complete  system  of 
water  ways  — rivers  and  canals.  This  internal  trade,  together  with  the 
foreign  trade  of  all  Europe,  requires  more  than  four  times  as  much  ship- 
ping as  the  United  States,  and  many  of  the  great  nations  in  addition 
have  great  navies  to  protect  their  interests  in  foreign  waters. 

Countries  and  Governments.  —  There  are  now  about 
thirty  independent  states  or  countries  in  Europe,  of 
which  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Rus- 
sia are  the  most  populous  and  powerful.  The  leading 
countries  are  often  called  the  "Great  Powers." 

While  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  contains  groups  of  people 
speaking  different  languages,  most  of  the  people  in  nearly  every  country 
belong  to  the  same  group  and  speak  the  same  language,  which  differs 
from  the  languages  spoken  in  most  of  the  other  countries.  Thus,  Eng- 
lish is  the  language  of  Great  Britain,  French  of  France,  German  of  Ger- 
many, Russian  of  Russia,  etc. ;  but  each  of  these  countries  contains  small 
groups  of  people  speaking  some  other  language. 

While  in  America  most  of  the  people  have  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  the  prevailing  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Europe  before  the  World  War  was  the  monar- 
chy, limited  in  greater  or  less  degree.  There  are  still 
twelve  monarchies,  but  some  of  the 
former  monarchies  are  now  republics. 

Text  Questions.  —  Compare  Europe  with  the 
United  States  in  extent  and  outline. 

Compare  the  two  slopes  from  the  southern  high- 
land region.  Describe  the  mountain  system  ex- 
tending eastward  from  near  the  Rhone  River  ;  the 
system  west  of  the  Rhone ;  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains; the  Ural  Mountains;  the  Kiolen  Mountains 
and  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain.  Describe  the 
surface  and  soil  of  the  European  plain. 

Compare  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of 
Europe  as  to  their  two  slopes.  How  have  the 
European  rivers  been  utilized  ? 

Make  three  statements,  showing  the  density  of 
Europe's  population.  What  two  races  occupy  Eu- 
rope? How  is  each  distributed  ?  Into  what  three 
groups  may  the  white  peoples  of  Europe  be  divided  ? 

Where  is  each  group  found  ?  What 
are  the  chief  peoples  of  the  yellow 
race?  Compare  the  white  and  yel- 
low races  in  Europe  in  civilization 
and  religion.  To  what  parts  of 
the  world  do  Europeans  emigrate? 
Why? 

Describe  the  condition  of  agri- 
culture in  Europe  ;  of  manufactur- 
ing ;  of  mining ;  of  fishing.  De- 
scribe the  needs  for  commerce  ;  its 
extent;  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

How  many  independent  coun- 
tries are  in  Europe?  What  is  in 
general  the  relation  of  language  to 
nationality  in  Europe?  What  are 
the  prevailing  forms  of  govem- 
Plowing  (England).  ment? 


Time  when  Noon  at    11.20  A.M. 
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THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

Map  Questions.  —  What  waters  surround 
the  British  Isles?  What  strait  and  channel 
separate  them  from  France?  What  three 
divisions  are  included  in  Great  Britain? 
What  large  island  is  west  of  Great  Britain? 
What  waters  separate  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ?  What  channel  indents  southwestern 
England?  Name  five  large  firths  of  Scot- 
land. What  large  group  of  islands  lies 
off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland?  off  the 
north  coast?    What  group  is  north  of  the 

Orkney  Islands?    What  two  islands  are  in  ^^^"^  Cottage.  Ireland. 

the  Irish  Sea?    Name  two  large  bays  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

What  mountains  are  in  Scotland?  Name  two  peaks  west  of  the 
Grampian  Mountains.  What  hills  lie  between  ScoViand  and  England? 
What  chain  is  south?  What  mountains  are  in  Wa1-,s?  Name  two  rivers 
of  England  which  form  broad,  open  mouths  on  .he  west  coast ;  two  on 
the  east  coast.  Name  a  river  of  western  Scotland.  Name  a  river  of 
central  Ireland.  What  canal  crosses  the  iOrthern  part  of  Scotland? 
Where  is  Loch  Lomond?  Lough  Neagh?  tne  Lakes  of  Killarney? 

Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  England.  What  large  city  is  on  the 
Mersey?  Locate  Manchester ;  Sheffield;  Leeds;  Birmingham.  Where 
is  Bristol?  What  Welsh  city  is  just  west  of  Bristol?  Where  is  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne?  What  city  is  on  the  Humber  estuary?  Where  is  Portsmouth? 
Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  Scotland.  What  city  is  west  of  Edin- 
burgh ?    Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  Ireland.    Where  is  Belfast  ? 


The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
comprises  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
including  the  Channel  Islands.  The  area  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  but  the  population  is  about  three  times  as  great. 


The  people  are  of  mixed  de- 
scent, the  English  and  lowland 
Scotch  being  of  Germanic  origin, 
the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  highland 
Scotch  of  Celtic.  They  all  repre- 
sent the  highest  type  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  government  is  as  liberal 
as  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a  Par- 
liament, composed,  like  our  Congress,  of 
two  bodies,  the  House  of  Lords,  made  up 
mainly  of  noblemen,  and  the  House  of 
The  latter  practically 


The  coast  is  bold  and 
irregular,  with  many  deep 
and  commodious  harbors. 

The  surface  of  Great 
Britain  is  rugged  in  the 
north  and  west  Ben  Lo- 
mond, Ben  Nevis,  Scafell, 
and  Snowdon  are  famous 
peaks.  The  southeastern 
part  of  the  island  is  com- 
paratively level.  Ireland  is 
inclosed  by  a  rim  of  hills 
and  mountains,  within 
which  the  land  is  flat  and 
often  boggy. 

The  rivers  are  short,  but  usually  end  in 
great,  navigable  firths.  The  most  noted  are 
the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  the  Severn,  the 
Clyde,  and  the  Shannon^  There  are  many 
small  but  beautiful  glacial  lakes,  of  which 
Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland,  and  the  Lakes 
of  Killarney  in  Ireland,  are  noted. 

The  prevailing  westerlies  from  the  ocean 
give  these  islands  a  mild,  equable,  and  moist 
climate. 


Weaving  Linen,  Ireland. 


Commons,  of  members  elected  by  the  people, 
controls  the  government. 

The  executive  power  is  really  in  the  hands  of  a  ministry,  which  con- 
sists of  a  prime  minister  and  a  number  of  associates,  who  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Great  interest  is  taken  in  education.  The  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  among  the  most  honored  seats  of  learning  in  the 
world. 

The  people  enjoy  the  greatest  freedom  of  religious  worship,  yet  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  or  Church  of  England,  is  established  by 
law  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland. 
The  Irish  are  mainly  Roman  Catholics. 

The  British  have  been  great  explorers  and  colonizers,  and  have  estab- 
lished successful  colonies  in  all  the  grand  divisions.  The  United  King- 
dom, with  its  possessions,  constitutes  the  British  Empire,  which  includes 
one  fifth  of  the  land  and  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  world. 

Great  Britain  ranks  after  the  United  States  as  the 
greatest  of  manufacturing  countries,  but  in  cloth  making 
it  surpasses  all  other  countries.  Great  Britain  is  one  of 
the  greatest  coal-mining  and  iron-  and  steel-mak- 
ing countries.  Copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc  are 
mined  to  a  limited  extent.  Cutlery,  machinery, 
tin  plate,  iron  and  steel  ships,  pottery,  and  many 
chemicals  are  extensively  manufactured. 

Oats  are  raised  in  the  north,  wheat  in  the  east, 
flax  in  Ireland,  and  potatoes,  hay,  turnips,  and 
apples  are  largely  cultivated.  Many  cattle,  much 
wool,  and  dairy  products  are  produced.  Small 
fruits  and  garden  vegetables  are  also  grown.  But 
meats,  dairy  products,  flour,  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee 
are  imported  in  large  quantities. 

Great  Britain  owns  more  shipping  than  any 

other  nation,  and  has  a 
vast  foreign  commerce. 
Manufactured  products 
are  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  food  stuffs, 
cotton,  wool,  iron  ore,  and 
other  raw  materials  are 
imported. 

The  fisheries  of  cod, 
herring,  and  mackerel  off 
the  Hebrides  Islands  and 

Interior  of  Peasant's  Home,  Scotland.  Ireland  are  productive. 
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ROYAI,  EXCHANCE,  LONDON. 


London  is  the  largest  city  and  the  financial  center  of 
the  world.  The  fine  harbor  formed  by  the  Thames 
estuary  is  constantly  thronged  with  ships  from  Asia. 
Its  imports  far  exceed  its  exports.  The  city  has  narrow, 
irregular  streets,  but  many  famous  buildings,  the  most 
noted  of  which  are  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, the  Tower,  and  the  parliament  building. 

Glasgow,  on  the  Clyde  estuary  in  Scotland,  is  an  im- 
portant port  and  center  of  manufactures.  Iron  and  steel 
ships  are  built,  and  machinery,  cottons,  woolens,  linens, 
carpets,  and  pottery  are  made  in  large  quantities. 

Liverpool,  on  the  Mersey  estuary,  is  the  great  shipping 
center  for  the  manufacturing  region  of  England.  Its 
imports  are  raw  materials  and  foods,  and  its  exports,  all 
kinds  of  manufactured  goods. 

Manchester  is  the  greatest  cotton-  and  woolen-manu- 
facturing city  in  the  world.  A  great  ship  canal  connects 
it  with  the  Mersey. 

Birmingham  manufactures  metal  wares  of  brass,  iron, 
and  steel,  and  machinery. 

Leeds  is  noted  for  its  woolen  goods  and  leather.  Sheffield  h^i  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  cutlery.  Bristol  imports  and  manufactures  sugar  and 
tobacco.  Edinburgh,  the  old  capital  of  Scotland,  has  a  great  university. 
Belfast,  in  Ireland,  is  noted  for  its  linens  and  shipbuilding.  Dublin,  the 
capital  of  Ireland,  is  an  educational  center.  Hull  has  a  fine  harbor,  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  mainland  of  Europe.  Ncwcastle- 
on-Tyne  manufactures  iron  and  steel,  builds  ships,  and  exports  coal  in 
large  quantities.  Portsmouth  is  the  chief  southern  seaport  of  England. 
Cardiff,  in  Wales,  exports  coal  and  manufactures  iron. 


Text  Questions.  —  What  is  included  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland?  in  the  British 
f^mpire?  Compare  the  British  Isles  with  an  equal 
area  in  the  United  States.  How  do  the  populations 
of  these  two  areas  compare?  What  is  the  area  and 
population  of  the  British  Empire?  What  kind  of  coast- 
line and  harbors  have  the  British  Isles?  Describe  the 
surface,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  climate.  From 
what  races  are  the  people  descended  ?  Describe  the 
government.  What  is  the  condition  of  education? 
What  are  the  established  churches  of  the  kingdom? 
What  crops  are  produced  in  the  islands?  How  does 
Great  Britain  rank  as  a  manufacturing  country?  as  a 
mining  country?  as  a  commercial  nation?  Name, 
locate,  and  characterize  the  most  important  cities. 
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{Map  questions  on  each  country  to  be  studied  immediately  before  the  text 
of  the  country  is  studied  ) 

France.  —  Bound  France.  What  mountains  border  it?  What  moun- 
tains are  within  the  country?  What  three  important  rivers  have  general 
westerly  courses.  With  what  fourth  river  system  are  the  three  con- 
nected by  canals?  Where  is  Paris?  Marseille?  Lyon?  Bordeaux?  Lille? 
Toulouse?  St.  Etienne?  Havre?  In  which  of  these  cities  do  most  of 
the  French  railroads  center?  Which  are  seaports?  Which  are  on 
rivers?    Which  is  on  a  canal?    Name  and  locate  the  capital. 

Belgium.  Bound  Belgium.  In  what  plain  does  it  lie?  What  river 
flows  through  it?  What  is  its  capital?  In  what  direction  from  the 
capital  is  Antwerp?  Liege?  Ghent?  Between  what  great  cities  does 
the  railroad  run  which  passes  through  Liege?  Which  city  is  a  railroad 
center? 

Netherlands.  —  Bound  the  Netherlands.  What  great  river  flows 
through  this  country?  What  arm  of  the  sea  extends  into  it?  What  is 
the  capital?  What  city  is  on  the  Zuider  Zee?  What  city  is  on  the 
northern  channel  of  the  Rhine?  on  the  southern  channel? 

Germany.  —  Bound  Germany.  Which  part  of  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous? Name  the  mountains  of  Germany.  What  four  great  rivers 
traverse  Germany  from  southeast  to  northwest?  What  great  river  drains 
southern  Germany  to  the  eastward?  Where  is  Berlin?  Hamburg?  Mu- 
nich? Leipzig?  Breslau?  Dresden?  Cologne?  Frankfort  on  the  Main? 
Which  of  these  cities  is  the  capital?  Which  is  near  the  sea?  Which  is  the 
chief  railroad  center? 

Switzerland.  —  Bound  Switzerland.  Name  its  chief  mountains;  lakes. 
Locate  Zurich;  Basel;  Geneva;  Bern.   Which  is  the  capital? 

Austria.  —  Bound  Austria.  What  great  river  traverses  the  country? 
What  mountains  in  the  western  part?   Name  and  locate  the  capital. 

Hungary.  —  Bound  Hungary.  Name  its  two  chief  rivers.  What  is 
the  capital? 

Czechoslovakia.  —  Bound  Czechoslovakia.  What  mountains  separate 
it  from  Poland?   From  Germany?  What  city  is  the  capital? 

Poland.  —  Bound  Poland.  What  river  flows  north  through  it?  What 
sea  on  the  north?  Name  the  capital.   Locate  Lodz. 

Italy.  —  Bound  Italy.  What  two  large  islands  belong  to  it?  Locate 
the  gulfs  of  Taranto  and  Genoa;  the  straits  of  Messina,  Otranto,  and 
Bonifacio;  Cape  Spartivento.  What  mountains  traverse  the  country? 
Locate  Mount  Etna;  Stromboli;  Vesuvius;  several  peaks  of  the  Italian 
Alps;  several  lakes  of  northern  Italy;  a  river  flowing  to  the  Adriatic  and 
one  to  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Locate  Naples;  Rome;  Milan;  Turin;  Palermo; 
Genoa;  Florence;  Bologna;  Venice;  Trieste.  Which  is  the  capital? 

Spain  and  Portugal.  —  (See  p.  95.) 

Balkan  States:  Jugoslavia.  —  Bound  Jugoslavia.  What  great  river 
forms  part  of  its  northern  boundary?  What  sea  on  the  west?  Name  and 
locate  the  capital. 

Greece.  —  Bound  Greece.  Locate  the  Pindus  Mountains;  the  Gulf  of 
Salonica.  What  gulf  makes  the  southern  part  a  peninsula?  Name  the 
chief  Grecian  islands.  Name  and  locate  the  capital.  Locate  Salonica; 
Piraeus;  Patras. 

Albania.  —  Bound  Albania. 
What  sea  and  strait  border  it? 

Bulgaria.  —  Bound  Bulgaria. 
What  mountains  cross  it?  What 
river  borders  it?  Locate  its  cap- 
ital. 

Roumania. — Bound  Roumania. 
What  mountains  cross  it?  What 
rivers  border  it?  Describe  the 
course  of  the  Danube  in  Roumania ; 
its  mouth.    Locate  the  capital. 

Turkey.  —  Bound  Turkey  in 
Europe.  Where  is  the  Bosporus? 
the  Dardanelles?  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora?   Name  the  capital. 
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The  Republic  of  France.  —  France 

is  as  large  as  the  Middle  States  and 
New  England  without  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  but  contains  many 
more  people. 

The  surface  in  the  north  and 
west  is  a  lowland  prairie  with  an 
extremely  fertile  soil  and  a  moist, 
equable  climate.    The  rest  of  the 
country  is  highland,  rising  into 
the  Alps  and  Jura  in  the  east,  into 
the  Cevennes  and  Auvergne  pla- 
teau of  extinct  volcanoes  near  the  ^"^'"^^  Alexander 
center,  and  into  the  Pyrenees  in  the  southwest.  The 
fertile  valley  of  the  Rhone  cuts  through  the  highland. 
The  climate  is  semitropical  along  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Rhone,  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne  are  the  chief 
rivers,  all  of  which  are  navigable,  and  with  the  many 
canals  furnish  great  facilities  for  transportation. 

In  the  north  large  crops  of  wheat,  grapes,  sugar  beets 
for  making  sugar  and  alcohol,  potatoes,  and  vegetables 
are  raised,  besides  thousands  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs.  Dairying  and  cheese  making  are  also  important 
in  this  section  and  on  the  Auvergne  plateau.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Garonne  corn  and  grapes  are  raised. 

In  the  south  olives,  fruits,  chestnuts,  and  the  mulberry 
for  rearing  silkworms,  are  extensively  cultivated. 

France  is  the  greatest  wine-making  country  in  the 
world,  and  the  French  are  among  the  most  skillful  of 
workmen  in  all  kinds  of  manufactures  requiring  taste 
and  ingenuity.  Their  cloths,  velvets,  and  silks  are  of  the 
finest  finish.  Other  manufactures  are  fine  carpets  and 
porcelains,  steel  goods,  surgical  and  scientific  instru- 
ments, plate  glass,  chemicals,  olive  oil,  and  chocolate. 

Mining  is  not  so  important  as  in  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  though  coal  and  iron  mines  are  worked  in  the 
north  and  east. 

The  commerce  is  extensive,  ranking  next  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Though  France  produces 
great  quantities  of  grain,  meat,  and  potatoes,  yet  it  must 
import  food  stuffs.  Wines,  olive  oil,  and  dairy  products 
are  largely  exported. 

The  people  are  noted  for 
their  taste,  vivacity,  culture, 
and  earning  capacity.  Their 
school  system  is  excellent 
and  includes  normal  schools, 
technical  schools,  and  uni- 
versities. The  government 
is  republican  in  form,  but 
the  supreme  power,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  is  with  the 

lawmaking  branch  or  Con-  peasants'  cottages,  France. 


gress,  which  elects  the  President 
and  controls  the  executive  branch. 

Paris,  the  capital,  is  the  sec- 
ond city  in  Europe  in  population 
and  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
cities  in  the  world.  It  is  famous 
in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry, 
gloves,  perfumery,  and  porcelain. 
Versailles,  near  Paris,  is  famous  for 
its  park  and  magnificent  palace. 

Lyon,  on  the  Rhone,  is  noted  for  its  silks 
and  ribbons.  Marseille  is  a  great  sea- 
port on  the  Mediterranean.  Bordeaux 
ships  more  wines  than  any  other  city  in  Europe.  Lille,  noted  for  its 
thread,  yarn,  and  woven  gloves,  is'  also  important  for  the  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar.  Toulouse  is  an  important  commercial  city  in  the  south. 
St.  Etienne,  in  the  coal  and  iron  region,  manufactures  iron  and  steel. 
Havre,  the  port  of  Paris,  is  the  chief  northern  seaport. 

Corsica,  a  mountainous  island  renowned  as  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  is  a  part  of  France,  as  is  also  Algeria  in  northern  Africa. 

The  chief  foreign  possessions  include  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  parts  of 
west  Africa,  Madagascar,  parts  of  Indo-China,  some  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  part  of  Guiana. 

Andorra,  a  small  republic  in  the  Pyrenees,  is  under  the  control  of 
France  and  a  Spanish  Bishop.  Monaco,  a  small  independent  princi- 
pality, occupies  a  high  rock  at  the  extreme  southeast  of  France.  The 
most  noted  town  in  it  is  Monte  Carlo. 

The  Kingdom  of  Belgium.  —  Belgium  is  not  quite  so  large 
as  Maryland,  but  has  over  five  times  its  population  and 

is  the  most  densely  peo- 
pled state  in  Europe.  In 
the  north  it  is  low  and 
flat,  but  in  the  southeast 
the  land  rises  into  a  low 
and  broken  plateau. 

The  lowlands  are  fertile 
and  great  crops  of  the 
cereals,  flax,  sugar  beets, 
potatoes,  and  vegetables 
are  raised. 

The  plateau  in  the 
south  is  forest-clad  and 
underlain  with   rich  de- 
posits of  coal  and  iron. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  centers  in 
Europe  in   the  manufacture  of 
iron,  steel,  steel  rails,  machinery, 
guns,  cutlery,  and  glass. 

Many  textiles  are  woven  in  Bel- 
gium, —  woolens,  carpets,  linens, 
embroideries,  laces.  The  hand- 
made laces  are  delicate  and  costly. 

In  the  north  the  people  speak 
the  Flemish  language,  which  is 
like  the  Dutch,  while  in  the  south 
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A  Dike  in  Holland. 

the  people  resemble  the  French  and 
speak  the  French  language. 

Brussels,  the  capital,  is  connected  by 
canals  and  railroads  with  the  chief  sea- 
ports, and  is  noted  for  its  great  manu- 
factures of  laces,  carpets,  ribbons,  and 
linens. 

Antioei-p  is  one  of  the  great  seaports  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  and  is  noted  for  its  great  sugar 
refineries,  its  beautiful  cathedral,  and  its  museum. 
Liege,  in  the  mining  region,  manufactures  iron,  steel, 
firearms,  and  glass  crystal.    Ghent  has  great  cotton  and  leather  industries. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  —  The  Netherlands,  or 
Holland,  another  small,  densely  peopled  state,  lies  north- 
east of  Belgium.  In  the  west  much  of  the  surface  is 
below  sea  level.  The  sea  is  kept  from  overflowing  this 
low  land  by  a  system  of  immense  dikes  and  embank- 
ments, and  the  low  country,  called  the  polders,  is  drained 
into  a  network  of  canals, 
from  which  the  water  is 
pumped  out  by  great  wind- 
mills and  steam  power.  The 
canals  form  highways  of 
travel,  in  summer  by  boat, 
and  in  winter  by  skates 
and  sledges. 

The  Rhine  is  the  chief 
river,  but  in  the  west  there 
is  a  great  network  of  river 
mouths.  The  soil  is  com- 
posed of  sedimentary  deposits  and  is  exceedingly  fertile. 

The  people,  called  the  Dutch,  are  cleanly,  thrifty,  and 
industrious.  No  country  in  Europe  has  better  schools, 
and  the  universities  and  art  galleries  are  famous. 

About  two  thirds  of  all  the  land  is  under  cultivation 
and  pasturage,  and  cattle  raising,  dairy  farming,  market 
gardening,  and  the  cultivation  of  grain,  fruits,  and  root 
crops  form  the  chief  pursuits.  The  cattle  are  the  finest 
breeds,  and  the  butter  and  cheese  are  largely  exported. 


Manufacturing  receives  considerable  attention,  and 
tiles  and  bricks,  liquors,  linens  and  woolens,  and  beet 
sugar  are  the  chief  products.  The  Dutch  have  always 
been  great  sailors  and  fishermen,  and  in  commerce 
Holland  ranks  as  the  fourth  state  in  Europe. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  the  West 
Indies,  and  South  America  produce  spices,  coffee,  choco- 
late, sugar,  and  fine  woods,  and  furnish  some  of  the  chief 
products  handled  in  the  extensive  Dutch  trade. 

Amsterdam,  the  largest  city,  has  long  been  famous  for  its  diamond- 
cutting  establishments  and  its  museum  of  art.  It  is  built  on  an  estuary 
of  the  Zuider  Zee,  with  canals  through  many  of  the  stieets.  Rotterdam, 
on  the  Rotte  River,  is  one  of  the  greatest  seaports  in  Europe  and  a  large 

center  of  foreign  trade.  The  Hague 
is  the  capital.  Utrecht  is  a  busy 
manuf;icturing  city. 

The  Republic  of  Germany. 

■ — Germany  is  slightly  larger 
than  France ,  but  moredensely 
populated.  Thesouthernpor- 
tion  lies  on  the  Alpine  plateau 
and  is  traversed  by  spurs  of 
the  Alps,  but  a  great  part  is 
on  the  low  northern  plain. 
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The  Rhine,  noted  for  its  his- 
toric associations,  drains  the  west- 
ern part.  In  its  upper  course  it 
flows  through  a  narrow  valley 
whose  steep  slopes  are  planted 
with  grape  vines.  Its  lower  course 
is  through  a  wide  flood  plain.  The 
central  and  eastern  part  is  drained 
by  the  Oder,  Elbe,  and  Weser, 
flowing  northward.  The  Danube 
in  the  south  is  connected  with  the  Rhine  by  a  canal. 
Most  of  the  land  yields  large  crops  of  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  hay.  In  the  production  of  potatoes  and 
sugar  beets  Germany  surpasses  all  other  countries. 
Many  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horses  are  raised,  but 
much  meat  is  imported. 

Before  the  World  War  Germany  ranked  next  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  production  of  coal  and  iron  ore,  but  after 
the  war  it  lost  some  of  its  best  mines.   Potash  and  zinc 
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are  valuable  resources.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  beet  sugar,  cloth,  iron  and  steel 
goods,  toys,  porcelains,  paper,  chemi- 
cals, and  beer  are  made  and  exported. 

Trade  facilities  are  very  great.  An  ex- 
tensive system  of  canals,  in  addition  to 
one  of  the  greatest  railroadsystems  inthe 
world,  connects  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  ship  canal  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Baltic  gives  easy  access  to  Baltic  ports. 

The  people  are  noted  for  their  energy,  thrift,  intelli- 
gence, and  thoroughness.  Their  schools  and  universi- 
ties are  among  the  best  in  the  world. 

Berlin,  the  capital,  is  the  third  city  in  Europe  in 
population.  It  is  famous  for  its  fine  public  buildings, 
its  university,  museums,  and  libraries. 

Hamburg  on  the  Elbe  is  the  greatest  seaport. 

Munich  and  Dresden 
contain  famous  art  gal- 
leries, libraries,  and  art 
schools.  Leipzig  is  a  great 
book  publishing  center. 
Breslau  and  Cologne  have 
great  cotton  factories,  and 
the  latter  is  famous  for 
its  cathedral,  wines,  and 
perfumeries.  Frankfort  on 
the  Main  is  a  financial 
center. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  is  a  small  independent  country 
between  Germany,  France  and  Belgium. 
The  people  speak  the  German  language 
and  their  industries  are  similar  to  those  of 
Germany.    Luxemburg  is  the  capital. 

Austria.  —  Since  the  World  War  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  has  broken  in 
pieces.  The  northern  Slavs,  occupying 
the  basin  of  Bohemia  and  the  plateau  of 
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Moravia,  have  formed  the  republic  of  Czechoslovakia, 
and  the  southern  Slavs  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  the  re- 
public of  Jugoslavia.  Hungary  has  regained  its  inde- 
pendence. The  Trentino,  or  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps, 
with  its  Italian  population,  has  been  ceded  to  Italy. 
Austria  is  now  reduced  to  the  valley  of  the  upper  Dan- 
ube and  a  part  of  the  eastern  Alps.  In  size  and  popu- 
lation it  now  is  about  equal  to  Portugal.  Most  of  its 
mineral  resources  and  best  agricultural  lands  have  passed 
to  other  states.  Most  of  the  Austrians  are  of  German 
blood,  speak  the  German  language,  and  follow  the 

Roman  Catholic  faith. 

Vienna,  the  capital,  is  a 
railroad  center  and  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  libraries 
and  musetmis. 

The  Republic  of  Hungary. 
—  Hungary  is  slightly  larger 
than  Austria  both  in  area 
and  population,  but  is  only 
about  one  fourth  the  size  it 
was  when  it  was  part  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
Since  its  independence  it  has 
adopted  the  republican  form  of  government. 

The  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  belong  to  the  yellow 
race,  most  of  the  Slavic  element,  inhabiting  Transyl- 
vania, having  been  incorporated  into  Rotmiania. 

Hungary  now  consists  of  the  low  rich  plains  of  the 
Danube  and  the  valley  of  the  Tisza.  The  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  are  stock  raising  and  agriculture. 

The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  com,  to- 
bacco, and  sugar  beets. 

Budapest,  the  capital,  is  in  the  center 
of  the  grain  producing  region  and  has 
large  flour  mills.  It  is  the  chief  commer- 
cial city  of  Hungary. 

The  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia.  — 
Czechoslovakia  is  the  land  of  the  Czechs 
and  Slovaks,  two  closely  related  branches 
of  the  Slavic  race.   It  includes  the  former 
Austrian  provinces  of  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  and  Si- 
lesia, occupied  mostly  by 
the  Czechs,  though  part 
of  the  southern  slope  of 
the   Carpathian  Moun- 
tains is  inhabited  by  Slo- 
vak farmers  and  herds- 
men. 

The  country  is  as  large 
in  population  and  nearly 
as  large  in  area  as  both 
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Austria  and  Hungary.  It  is 

inclosed  by  mountains  on 
the  west  and  north  and  by 
low  hills  on  the  south. 

The  Elbe  rises  in  Bohemia 
and  the  Oder  in  Moravia 
and  both  find  their  way 
through  mountain  passes 
into  the  plains  of  Germany; 
one  to  the  North  Sea,  the 
other  to  the  Baltic. 

Czechoslovakia  thus  has 
transportation  by  water  as 
well  as  by  railroad  to  Dres- 
den and  Hamburg  and  to  Berlin  and 
Stettin.   These  passes  are  important 
trade  routes  to  the  Danube  River 
and  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  country  is 
rich  in  coal,  iron,  quicksilver,  silver, 
graphite,  salt,  and  white  clay  for  por- 
celain. The  soil  is  very  productive  in 
hops,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  to- 
bacco.   Bohemia  is  celebrated  for  its 
colored  glass,  its  linen  and  damask. 
Prague,  the  capital,  manufactures  steel,  engines,  and 
cars.    Pilsen  is  famous  for  its  breweries.  Marienbad 
and  Carlsbad  are  noted  for  their  mineral  springs. 

Poland  was  for  centuries  among  the  larger  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  but  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
conquered  and  divided  between  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Austria.  During  the  World  War  it  gained  its  independ- 
ence and  has  become  a  republic.  Poland  lies  between 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  Most 
of  the  country  is  low  and  flat,  with  a  climate  and  soil 
similar  to  that  of  Germany.  In  the  northern  part  are 
many  glacial  lakes  and  marshes.  In  general,  Poland 
consists  of  the  valley  of  the  Vistula,  which  flows  into 
the  Baltic  Sea.  Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland,  is  on 
the  Vistula  River.  It  is  the  great  railroad,  manufacturing 
and  trade  center.  Lodz  is  in  the  iron  and  coal  region  and 
has  large  cotton  mills.  Krakow  and  the  surrounding 
region  contain  the  largest  known  deposits  of  rock  salt. 

Free  City  of  Danzig.  —  Danzig 
is  open  to  the  commerce  of  all 
nations  and  provides  a  seaport 
for  Poland  on  the  Baltic. 

The  Republic  of  Switzerland. — 
Switzerland  is  about  as  large  as 
the  Netherlands,  but  it  has  not 
quite  so  many  people.  It  occupies 
the  highest  part  of  the  Alpine 
plateau;  it  is  traversed  by  the 
main  ranges  of  the  high,  rugged 


Alps,  and  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  lower  Jura 
Mountains.  Of  the  many  Alpine  peaks,  Mont 
Blanc  in  France,  Monte  Rosa,  and  Mont  St.  Gott- 
hard  are  among  the  most  noted. 

Switzerland  is  famous  for  its  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, glaciers,  waterfalls,  and  clear,  picturesque,  gla- 
cial lakes.  Of  these,  Lake  Geneva  in  the  southwest. 
Lake  Lucerne  in  the  center,  and  Lake  Constance  in 
the  northeast  are  much  visited.  The  glaciers  of 
Switzerland  contribute  water  to  the  Rhone,  the  Po, 
and  the  Danube,  as  well  as  to  the  Rhine,  which 
drains  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland.  The  invigo- 
rating climate  and  the  beautiful  scenery  attract  many 

tourists,  and  their  transpor- 
tation and  entertainment 
form  an  important  source  of 
wealth  to  the  people. 

Much  of  Switzerland  be- 
low the  snow  line  is  pasture 
land.  Manycattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  are  raised,  and  large 
quantities  of  butter,  cheese, 
and  condensed  milk  are  ex- 

Cottage  and  Road,  Switzerlani:.  ported.     Some  grain,  grapCS, 

and  potatoes  are  cultivated,  but  much  food  stuff  must 
be  imported. 

A  large  part  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, in  which  much  water  power  is  utilized.  The 
principal  industry  is  cloth  making,  —  cottons,  silks, 
and  ribbons,  —  but  rubber  goods,  watches,  jewelry, 
liquors,  and  chemicals  are  also  made.  Salt  is  mined  in 
various  places. 

Good  railroads  and  fine  roads  traverse  almost  every 
section  of  Switzerland,  and  great  railroad  tunnels  that 
have  been  cut  under  Mont  St.  Gotthard  and  Simplon 
Pass  lead  into  Italy.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

In  the  north  the  people  are  German  in  customs  and 
language ;  in  the  west  they  are  French ;  and  in  the  south 
they  are  Italian.    The  schools  are  excellent. 

Switzerland  comprises  twenty-two  cantons,  which  manage  their  local 
affairs.  The  supreme  power  of  the  state, 
however,  is  the  National  Assembly,  which  j 
elects  the  President  and  controls  the  execu-  • 
tive  department  of  the  government.  The 
laws  made  by  the  National  Assembly  are 
frequently,  however,  referred  to  the  people 
for  their  adoption  or  rejection.  This  is 
known  as  the  "referendum." 

Zurich,  the  largest  city,  manufactures 
silks,  ribbons,  and  leather  goods.  Basel 
also  makes  silks  and  ribbons.  Geneva  is 
noted  for  its  watches  and  music  boxes 
Bern,  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  is  the 
chief  railroad  center. 
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Text  Questions.  —  State  the  com- 
parative area  and  population  of  France. 
Describe  the  surface,  drainage,  and 
climate.  Locate  the  chief  industries 
and  products.  Characterize  the  French 
people  and  their  form  of  government. 
Mention  some  outlying  possessions. 
Describe  the  principal  cities  of  France. 

What  of  the  size  and  population  of 
Belgium?  Describe  its  surface,  soil,  and 
industries.  Characterize  the  people  and 
government.    Describe  the  chief  cities. 

What  is  remarkable  about  the  sur- 
face of  the  Netherlands?  Describe  the 
people,  their  habits,  industries,  and 
products.  Mention  some  of  the  Dutch 
colonies.    Characterize  the  chief  cities. 

Indicate  the  comparative  size  and 
population  of  Germany.  Describe  the 
surface,  soil,  drainage,  and  climate. 
What  are  the  chief  industries  and  prod- 
ucts? Characterize  the  German  people; 
their  institutions.    Describe  the  principal  cities.    What  is  Luxemburg? 

Describe  the  present  limits  of  Austria.  Characterize  its  people.  With 
what  country  does  it  now  compare  in  area  and  population?  Compare 
Hungary  with  Austria  in  area  and  population.  To  what  race  do  the 
Hungarians  belong?  What  are  the  chief  occupations?  Products?  De- 
scribe Budapest. 

What  territory  does  Czechoslovakia  occupy?  What  is  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment? Characterize  its  people.  Its  size,  soil,  and  drainage.  Its  trans- 
portation facilities.  What  are  its  mineral  products?  Industries?  Prod- 
ucts?  Describe  its  cities. 

What  territory  does  Poland  occupy?  Describe  its  surface,  drainage 
and  climate.    Describe  its  cities. 

Describe  Danzig.    Why  is  Danzig  of  much  importance  to  Poland? 

Describe  the  little  country  of  Switzerland.  Characterize  its  people, 
their  industries  and  government.    Describe  the  principal  cities. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy.  —  Italy  includes  the  Italian 
peninsula,  the  large  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and 
some  neighboring  smaller  islands.  The  Alps  form  its 
northern  and  northwestern  borders.  From  the  northwest- 
em  Alps  the  Apennines  extend  southeastward  through 
the  entire  peninsula.  Mount  Vesuvius  on  the  southwest- 
ern coast.  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily,  StromboH,  and  Vulcano, 
one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  are  all  active  volcanoes.  The 
broad  valley  of  the  Po,  in  the  north,  is  very  fertile. 
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The  great  Alpine  wall  pro- 
tects Italy  from  northerly  win- 
ter winds,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try is  made  pleasant  by  the 
warm  Mediterranean.  The 
summers,  however,  are  dry, 
and  irrigation  is  necessary  in 
the  north. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  pur- 
suit, but  little  more  than  one 
third  of  the  land  is  imder 
cultivation. 

Much  wheat,  com,  and  pulse 
are  grown ;  rice  is  cultivated  in 
the  lower  flood  plain  of  the  Po, 
and  many  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  are  raised  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  same  river. 
Meat,  hides,  and  cattle  are  exported. 

The  grape  and  mulberry  grow  in  every  part  of  Italy, 
and  this  country  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world  in 
wine  and  silk  production.  Groves  of  chestnut,  olive, 
orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees  abound.  Flax,  hemp  of 
the  finest  fiber,  and  many  vegetables  are  grown. 

The  tunny  and  coral  fisheries  are  important.  The 
minerals  produced  consist  of  sulphur  from  volcanic  cra- 
ters, zinc  and  lead  ore,  marble,  and  iron  ore  from  Elba. 

Manufacturing  employs  many  people,  especially  in  the 
north.  Most  of  it  is  done  by  hand,  and  consists  of  reel- 
ing raw  silk  from  cocoons,  weaving  silk  on  hand  looms, 
making  macaroni,  glass,  mosaics,  and  musical  instm- 
ments,  plaiting  straw  goods,  making  Venetian  wares, 
and  cutting  coral  and  pearl  for  jewelry. 

Though  the  trade  of  Italy  is  mainly  by  sea,  yet  the 
opening  of  the  Alpine  tunnels  of  Mont  Cenis,  St.  Gott- 
hard,  and  Simplon  has  developed  a  considerable  trade 
with  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  the  products  of  the  farms,  vineyards,  and 
fruit  groves;  and  the  imports,  grain  and  textiles. 

The  people  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  Education  is  not  widely  diffused,  though 
many  students  from  other  countries  go  to  Italy  to  study 
art  and  to  visit  its  great  museums  and  galleries. 

Rome,  the  capital,  was  founded  about  750  B.C.,  and 
was  once  the  most  magnificent  city  of  the  world.  Here 
may  be  seen  mins  of  the  Coliseum  and  other  public  build- 
ings. The  Pope's  residence,  called  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter's  are  famous  buildings. 

Naples,  the  largest  city,  is  the  commercial  center  of 
Italy.  Near  it  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Pompeii, 
which  was  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

Milan,  Turin,  and  Bologna,  in  rich  agricultural  sections,  are  the  chief 
commercial  and  manufacturing  centers  of  northern  Italy.  Milan  is  noted 
for  its  beautiful  cathedral.  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  is  a  great  fruit  market. 
Genoa  has  manufactures  of  fine  silks  and  velvets,  and  is  famous  as  the 
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birtliplace  of  Columbus.    Florence  is  Spanish  Pkasants. 

noted  for  its  magnificent  art  galleries. 
Venice,  the  "  Bride  of  the  Sea,"  is 
built  on  a  number  of  islands,  and  its 
main  thoroughfares  are  canals  instead 
of  streets.  It  contains  the  famous 
"  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  and  Cathedral  of 
St.  Mark.  Trieste  is  a  noted  port  on  the 
Adriatic. 

San  Marino  is  a  small  independent 
republic  in  northeastern  Italy. 

Italy  has  colonial  posses- 
sions in  Africa,  which  com- 
prise Libia,  Italian  Somali- 
land,  and  Eritrea. 

The  Kingdom  of  Spain  and 
the  Republic  of  Portugal  (map 
questions  on  p,  95). —  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  independent  states  lying  in  the  ex- 
treme southwestern  peninsula  of  Europe. 
With  the  exception  of  the  small  coast 
plains  and  the  lower  valleys  of  the  riv- 
ers, the  surface  is  a  plateau  traversed  by 
mountain  ranges  trending  from  east  to 
west.  The  highest  of  these  ranges  is  the 
Pyrenees,  which  culminate  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  two  miles. 

The  chief  divide  is  east  of  the  center, 
so  that  the  Tagus  and  other  rivers  draining  the  western 
slope  are  longer  and  more  important  than  those  of  the 
Mediterranean  slope.  Most  of  the  rivers  are  not  navi- 
gable above  tidewater. 

The  climate  on  the  north  and  west  slopes  of  the 
plateau  is  moist  and  equable ;  on  the  plateau  it  is  dry, 
and  subject  to  great  extremes;  and  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean it  is  semitropical,  with  intensely  hot  summers. 

The  inhabitants  are  brave,  industrious,  and  proud  — 
but  little  attention  is  paid  to  primary  education,  and 
many  of  the  common  people  can  not  read  and  write. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages  are  closely  re- 
lated to  French  and  Italian.  Spain  is  a  limited  mon- 
archy. Portugal  is  now  a  republic.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  established  in  Spain  by  law. 

Spain  has  the  greatest  copper,  lead,  and  quicksilver 
mines  in  Europe.  The  quicksilver  mines  are  among  the 
richest  in  the  world.  Much  iron  ore  is  mined,  but  most 
of  it  is  shipped  to  England  to  be  smelted.  The  coal 
deposits,  though  small,  are  worked  to  some  extent. 
Silver,  sulphur,  and  cobalt  are  also  produced. 

The  climate  confines  agriculture  to  the  coastal  plains 
and  slopes,  and  to  river  valleys  where  the  lands  can  be 
irrigated.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  corn,  esparto,  flax,  and 
beans  form  the  chief  crops,  but  the  vine  is  cultivated, 
and  large  quantities  of  raisins  and  grapes  are  pro- 
duced and  exported.     The  culture  of  oranges,  olives. 


figs,  almonds,  peanuts,  and  prunes  also  employs 
many  people. 

There  are  forests  of  cork  oak  and  chestnut  in 
both  countries,  but  Portugal  excels  all  other  coun- 
tries in  the  production  of  cork. 

The  highlands  and  mountain  slopes  afford  pas- 
turage for  many  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle. 

The  sardine  and  tunny  fisheries  in  the  coast 
waters  are  valuable.  The  manufactures,  other  than 
wine,  preserved  fruit,  and  olive  oil,  are  not  important. 

Spain  is  no  longer  actively  engaged  in  interna- 
tional commerce,  but  the  various  domestic  require- 
ments cause  an  active  coast  trade.  The  foreign  trade 

of  Portugal  is  more  exten- 
sive. The  Portuguese  im- 
port food  stuffs  and  export 
fruits,  wines,  nuts,  olive  oil, 
cork,  and  sardines. 

Madrid,  the  capital  and 
largest  city  of  Spain,  is  an 
important  railroad  center. 
It  is  situated  on  the  pla- 
teau, and  is  noted  for  its 
library,  university,  and  mu- 
seum of  art. 

Barcelona    is   the  chief 
port  and  most  important  manufacturing  city. 

Valencia  manufactures  silks  and  is  a  center  of  fruit,  oil,  and  wine 
production.  Seville  is  noted  for  its  relics  of  the  Moors,  and  its  iron  and 
steel.    Malaga  exports  both  fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  wines. 

Lisbon  is  the  capital  of  Portugal.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in 
the  world.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  most  disastrous  earthquake  in  1755. 
Oporto  ships  great  quantities  of  port  wine. 

The  Balearic  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean  form  a  part  of  Spain. 
They  are  noted  for  their  fisheries  and  wines. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Spain  include  the  Canary  Islands,  and  a 
part  of  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa. 

The  possessions  of  Portugal  include  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Cape 
Verde  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  Angola  in  southwest  Africa,  and  a 
large  colony  in  southeast  Africa ;  and  some  smaller  colonies  in  south- 
east Asia. 
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Gibraltar,  a  fortified  promontory  command  •  Greek  Peasant. 

ing  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
town  of  Gibraltar,  are  owned  by  Great  Britain. 


The  Kingdom  of  Greece. — The  sur- 
face is  crossed  by  ranges  of  the  Pin- 
dus  Mountains,  which  divide  the 
country  into  valleys,  drained  by  swift 
mountain  streams.  The  coast  is 
deeply  indented  and  has  many  ex- 
cellent harbors.  Greece  possesses 
many  islands,  of  which  Crete  is  the 
largest.  The  climate  is  dry  and 
varied,  being  semitropical  on  south- 
ern lowlands  and  slopes,  but  cold  and 
snowy  on  the  northern  highlands  in 
winter.  Mount  Olympus,  famous  in 
Grecian  mythology,  is  near  the  northern  border. 

Greece  attained  the  highest  place  in  culture 
and  wealth  among  the  ancient  civilizations,  and 
its  art  and  literature  are  still  studied  as  models. 
It  was,  however,  overrun  by  barbaric  tribes,  and 
finally  by  the  Turks.  It  regained  its  independ- 
ence about  1830. 

The  soil  is  of  unusual  fertility  on  the  warm 
plains,  but  is  poorly  cultivated  by  the  peasant 
owners.  Though  the  cereals  are  grown,  wheat 
must  be  imported.  The  greatest  attention  is 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  currant  grapes,  wine  grapes, 
figs,  and  olives,  all  of  which  are  largely  exported.  Many 
sheep  graze  on  the  mountain  sides.  Valonia  (acorn 
cups,  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning)  is  obtained  from  the 
oak  forests.  Minerals  are  abundant,  but  few  are  mined. 
The  sponge  fisheries  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  as 
well  as  the  preparation  of  the  sponges  for  market,  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  The  people  are  fine  sailors, 
and  carry  on  most  of  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  as  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  coast  is  called. 

Athens,  the  capital,  was  founded  1300  B.C.,  and 
was  once  the  art  and  literary  center  of  the  world. 
It  is  famous  for  its  magnificent  ruins.  Chief  of 
these  is  the  Parthenon,  an  ancient  temple  and 
treasure  house  situated  on  a  hill  called  the  Acrop- 
olis. Pirceus  is  the  seaport  of  Athens.  Salonica 
is  the  leading  seaport.  Much  trade  also  passes 
through  Pair  as.  Adrianople  is  a  strongly  fortified 
inland  city.  Its  manufactures  include  silk,  cotton, 
woolen  and  linen  goods,  and  attar  of  roses. 

The  Kingdom  of  Jugoslavia.  —  In 

the  break-up  of  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  Monarchy  the  League  of  Nations 
attempted  to  reorganize  Europe  on 
racial  lines.  Just  as  the  northern 
Slavs  were  given  their  independence, 
so  the  southern  Slavs,  the  Serbs, 
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Croats,  and  Slovenes  were  organized  into 
the  Republic  of  Jugoslavia. 

Jugoslavia  consists  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Serbia,  occupying  the  Morava  valley  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Danube ;  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, late  Austrian  provinces,  in  the 
watershed  of  the  Save ;  and  the  former  king- 
dom of  Montenegro,  occupying  the  simimit 
and  slopes  of  the  Dinaric  Alps.  The  whole 
country  consists  of  irregular,  rugged  ridges 
and  steep,  narrow  valleys,  sloping  northeast 
to  the  Danube.  In  its  northern  portion  it 
flattens  out  into  low  plains  bordering  the 
river. 

On  this  plain  and  in  the  valleys  com, 

wheat,  barley  and 
fruits,  especially 
plums,  are  grown. 
In  the  mountains 
agriculture  is  of  the 
most  primitive  kind, 
and  the  raising  of 
sheep  and  goats,  cat- 
tle, and  swine  is  the 
chief  pursuit.  The 
forests  consist  main- 
ly of  oak  and  beech 
trees;  many  hogs  feed  on  the  acorns.  Flour  and  car- 
pets are  the  chief  manufactures.  Trade  routes  are  by 
the  Danube  River  or  by  railroads  to  Salonica  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  Dalmatian  coast  is  long,  but  harbors 
are  few,  and  access  to  them  from  the  interior  is  difficult. 
In  religion  the  Jugoslavs  belong  mainly  to  the  Greek 
Church.  Belgrade,  at  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and 
Save  rivers,  is  the  capital  and  trade  center. 

Fiume.  —  The  very  small  state  of  Fiimie  lies  between 
Italy  and  Jugoslavia  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  This  port  is  the  chief  outlet  to 
the  sea  for  Jugoslavia.  The  popula- 
tion is  largely  Italian. 

Albania  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
Belgium,  but  has  only  about  one  tenth 
as  much  population.  The  country  is 
very  mountainous,  with  extensive 
forests.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  in 
a  primitive  manner,  but  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  grain  is  grown,  and 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  raised. 

The  native  Albanians  are  of  an 
independent  and  warlike  nature  and 
have  never  been  conquered.  They 
are  mostly  Mohammedans.  Among 
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them  there  are  numerous 
and  some  Greeks. 


Slavs 


Durazzo,  a  port  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  is  the 
capital. 

The  Kingdom  of  Roumania.  — 

East  of  the  Carpathians  the  coun- 
try is  chiefly  a  plain  extending  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  Dniester  River. 
This  plain  also  extends  south  from 
the  Transylvanian  Alps  to  and 
beyond  the  Danube.  The  western 
slopes  of  these  mountains  merge  with  the  plains  of 
Hungary  near  the  western  boundary  of  Roumania. 

It  is  largely  a  forest-clad  country  in  the  west  and  an 
agricultural  country  in  the  east.  Most  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  farming  and  herding.  Wheat,  com,  and 
barley  are  exported.  There  are  many  sheep,  cattle,  and 
horses,  and  animals  and  animal  products  are  also  ex- 
ported .  The  people ,  though  of  mixed  origin, 
are  mainly  Slavs  and  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church. 

Bucharest,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  of  southern  Europe. 

The  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  lies  south  of 

Roumania,  and  is  largely  an  agricultural 

region.    The  people  produce  wheat,  wine, 

tobacco,  raw  silk,  wool,  and  attar  of  roses. 

The  mines  are  worked  by  the  government. 

The  original  settlers  were  people  allied  to 

the  Turks,  but,  like  Roumania,  the  country  has  been 

overrun  by  Slavs,  who  now  constitute  the  ruling  part 

of  the  population. 

Sofia  is  the  capital  and  largest  city.  Philippopolis  is  an  important  trade 
center. 

The  Empire  of  Turkey.  —  All  that  is  left  of  the  former 
extensive  European  possessions  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
is  Constantinople  and  a  comparatively  small  area  north 
and  west  of  this  city.  The  population  includes  people 
of  various  races.  Turkish  indus- 
tries and  commerce  are  not  largely 
developed,  but  many  ships  enter 
and  clear  from  the  port  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

Constantinople,  the  capital  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  is  located 
on  the  Bosporus.  It  was  once 
a  center  of  Roman  wealth  and 
culture,  and  its  situation  between 
Europe  and  Asia  gives  it  great 
strategic  importance.  Here  are 
beautiful  mosques,  or  Moham- 
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medan  places  of  worship,  and  the 
palace  of  the  Sultan,  who  is  the 
ruler  of  Turkey.  The  region 
bordering  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  and  the  Bosporus,  in 
both  Europe  and  Asia,  is,  how- 
ever, under  international  control. 

Text  Questions.  —  Locate  Italy,  and 
describe  its  surface,  drainage,  and  climate. 
What  are  the  chief  industries  and  products? 
Characterize  the  people  and  give  the  form  of 
government.  Describe  the  principal  cities. 
What  is  San  Marino? 
What  part  of  North  America  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  Spanish 
peninsula?  Describe  the  surface,  drainage,  and  climate  of  this  peninsula. 
What  are  the  chief  industries  and  products  of  each  country  in  it?  Charac- 
terize the  people  and  their  institutions.  What  are  the  outlying  possessions 
of  each  country?   Describe  the  chief  cities.   What  is  Gibraltar? 

Describe  Greece,  its  people  and  chief  cities.  From  what  countries  was 
Jugoslavia  formed?  Describe  its  surface,  products,  and  trade  routes. 
Name  and  locate  the  capital.  What  is  said  of  Fiume?  Describe  Albania, 
its  surface,  products,  and  people.  What  is  its  capital?  Describe  Rou- 
mania, its  surface,  products,  and  people.  Name  and  locate  the  capital. 
Describe  Bulgaria,  its  products,  people,  and  cities.  Describe  Turkey  in 
Europe,  its  industries ;  people ;  Constantinople. 

EASTERN  AND  NORTHERN  EUROPE 
Russia. — The  Russian  possessions  (map 
questions  on  p.  95)  comprise  Russia  in 
Europe  and  the  whole  of  the  northern  part 
of  Asia,  or  about  one  sixth  of  the  land  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  European  Russia  con- 
tains five  sixths  of  the  entire  population. 

The  surface  of  European  Russia  is  a 
level  plain,  bordered  on  the  east  by  the 
low  Ural  swell,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
high  wall  of  the  Caucasus.  The  chief  divide  passes 
through  the  low  Valdai  Hills;  from  it  the  Dwina  and 
the  Duna  flow  to  the  north,  and  the  Volga,  the  Don, 
and  the  Dnieper  to  the  south.  All  the  large  streams 
are  navigable,  and  are  connected  by  canals.  The 
glacial  drift  hills  in  the  north  inclose  a  vast  number  of 
shallow  lakes  and  morasses,  and  in  the  low  region  near 
the  Caspian  Sea  are  many  small  salt  lakes. 

South  of  the  bleak  tundra  which  borders  the  Arctic 
coast  a  great  belt  of  forest  ex- 
tends through  Finland  and  the 
north  central  part  of  Russia, 
where  lumbering,  hunting  fur- 
bearing  animals,  and  tanning  are 
important  pursuits. 

South  of  the  forest  belt  most  of 
Russia  is  a  treeless  steppe  or  prai- 
rie, which  is  tillable  and  fertile. 
This,  with  the  summer  rains, 
makes  agriculture  the  great  in- 
dustry. All  the  grains  except  corn 
are  grown,  and  immense  crops  of 
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wheat  and  rye  are  produced.  The  most  fertile  part  of 
Russia  is  in  the  Ukraine,  which  inckides  most  of  the 
"black-earth"  region.  Here  the  people  have  endeav- 
ored to  form  an  independent  republic. 

Rye  is  used  as  food  by  the  peasants.  Flax,  hemp, 
sugar  beets,  and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated,  and  in  the 
south  grapes  and  other  fruits  are  important  products. 
Millions  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  are  raised. 
The  chief  domestic  animal  in  the  north  is  the  reindeer. 

The  fisheries  along  the  northern  coast  and  the  sturgeon  fisheries  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  the  Volga  furnish  employment  to  many  people.  Caviare, 
which  is  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  and  isinglass,  made  from  the  air  bladders 
of  the  same  fish,  are  products  of  considerable  importance. 

The  mines  of  the  southern  Ural  Mountains  furnish  nearly  all  the  plati- 
num of  the  world,  and  some  gold,  coal,  and  iron.  Salt  is  taken  from  the 
southeastern  salt  lakes. 

Much  of  the  weaving  and  other  manufacturing  is  done  by  hand,  but 
cotton  cloth,  woolens,  linens,  and  leather  are  made  in  factories  in  large 
cities,  and  iron  and  steel  furnaces  have  been  built. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  the  rivers  and  canals,  together  with  the  rail- 
roads, make  easy  transportation  for  internal  trade.  A  large  number  of 
armual  fairs  are  held,  at  which  great  quantities  of  goods  are  exchanged. 

Central  European  Russia  is  inhabited  mainly  by  Slavs,  who  constitute 
at  least  three  fourths  of  the  entire  population.  The  Laplanders  of  the 
north,  and  other  tribes  of  the  east  and  southeast,  are  of  the  yellow  race. 

Russia  was  long  under  the  absolute  rule  of  an  Em- 
peror, or  Czar.  Later  the  people  were  permitted  to 
share  in  the  government  through  a  representative  assem- 
bly called  the  Duma.  The  Czar  was  deposed  in  191 7, 
and  Russia  then  became  a  republic,  which  later  fell 
under  the  control  of  extreme  radicals,  who  established 
a  government  by  Soviets,  or  councils  of  union  workmen. 

Moscow,  the  capital,  is  a  manufacturing  center.  Here 
is  the  famous  Kremlin,  which  comprises  forts,  palaces, 
and  churches.  The  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  the  national 
church  of  Russia,  has  its  chief  seat  in  Moscow. 

Petrograd  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Neva,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  ship 
canal.  It  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  palace  and  churches. 

Kief  and  Kharkof  are  in  the  agricultural  region.  Nizhni  Novgorod  is 
famous  for  its  fairs.  A  strakhan  is  the  chief  fishing  port  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Archangel,  in  the  extreme  north,  is  the  center  of  the  lumber  trade. 


Baltic  States.  —  Among  the  people  who  broke  away 
from  Russian  rule  were  those  living  along  the  Baltic 
Sea.  These  people  differ  in  race  and  speech  from  the 
Russians  and  have  established  three  small  republics. 

Esthonia  lies  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  language  of  the  people 
is  cf  Mongohan  origin.   Revel  is  the  capital  and  chief  port. 

Latvia  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  has  for  its  capital  the  im- 
portant commercial  city  of  Riga  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duna. 

Lithuania  lies  south  of  Latvia  and  also  borders  on  Germany  and 
Poland.  Vilna  and  Kovno  are  its  chief  cities.  The  Letts  and  Lithuanians 
belong  to  the  white  race,  and  they  use  somewhat  similar  forms  of  speech. 
All  these  countries  contain  many  lakes,  swamps,  and  forests.  The  leading 
industries  are  agriculture,  fishing,  and  lumbering. 


Moscow. 

The  Republic  of  Finland  extends  from  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  is  separated  from 
Sweden  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

The  Finns  belong  to  the  yellow  race,  but  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
Swedes  among  the  population.  Finland  was  under  the  control  of  Russia 
for  many  years,  but  was  allowed  a  certain  degree  of  self-government. 
During  the  World  War  the  Finns  declared  their  independence.  The 
southern  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  a  network  of  lakes,  and  there 
are  extensive  forests.  The  people  are  advanced  in  education,  and  their 
leading  industries  are  lumbering,  farming,  and  dairying.  Helsingfors,  the 
capital  and  largest  city,  has  an  excellent  harbor  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

The  Kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Sweden  (map  studies 
on  p.  95)  occupy  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which  ex- 
tends about  5°  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  surface  in  the  west  is  a  rugged  plateau,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  ocean,  but  sloping  gradually  east- 
ward to  the  low  Baltic  coast.  Much  of  the  plateau  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  fields,  from  which  gla,ciers 
descend  to  the  deep  and  narrow  fiords  that  indent  the  I 
western  coast,  forming  fine  harbors.  This  coast  is  bor-, 
dered  by  many  high,  rocky  islands  and  islets. 

The  streams  on  the  west  are  mountain  torrents  with 
many  picturesque  falls ;  on  the  east  the  streams  are  longer, 
and  often  widen  into  lakes  near  their  middle  course. 
Thousands  of  glacier-formed  lakes  dot  the  surface. 

The  climate  of  the  west  coast  is  more  equable  and 
moist  than  that  of  the  east  coast,  owing  to  the  prevail- 
ing westerly  winds  from  the  Atlantic.    The  harbor  of 
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Hammerfest,  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  is  rarely  blocked  with  ice, 
but  the  harbor  of  Stockholm  is 
closed  by  ice  for  about  three 
months  every  winter. 

Nearly  one  half  of  Sweden  and 
one  fourth  of  Norway  are  covered 
with  forests  of  pine,  and  timber  is 
the  chief  export.  Fishing  for  cod, 
herring,  mackerel,  and  salmon,  and 
lumbering  are  the  chief  pursuits  in 
Norway;  farming,  dairying,  lumbering,  and  mining  iron 
ore  in  Sweden.  The  chief  manufactures  are  wooden 
wares,  iron  and  steel,  and  fish  oil.  The  trade  of  these 
countries  is  considerable,  and  they  also  have  a  large  fleet 
of  merchant  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  for 
other  nations.  Their  commerce  is  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain  and  Germany. 

The  people  are  Scandinavians,  and  closely  allied  in 
descent  and  language  to  the  Germans.  They  are  a 
hardy,  vigorous  race,  honest,  intelligent,  and  energetic. 
Many  of  them,  especially  of  the  Norwegians,  are  sailors 
and  fishermen.  In  the  north  are  Laplanders  and  Finns, 
who  belong  to  the  yellow  race,  and 
resemble  Eskimos. 


Education  is  well  advanced  in  both  the 
countries,  and  is  compulsory,  and  there  are 
good  universities,  technical  schools,  and 
normal  schools.  The  language  of  Sweden  is 
Swedish,  and  of  Norway  is  Danish.  The  peo- 
ple are  nearly  all  Protestants  of  the  Lutheran 
faith.  For  many  years  Norway  and  Sweden 
were  under  one  king,  but  now  each  country 
is  a  separate  kingdom. 

Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  city.  It  is  built 
on  a  number  of  islands,  and  is  often  called 
the  "  Venice  of  the  North."  Its  chief  manu- 
factures are  those  of  iron.  Goteborg,  the 
second  city,  manufactures  cottons  and  wool- 
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ens.  Christiania,  the  capital  of  Norway,  also  has  cotton  and  woolen 
factories.  The  Lofoden  fisheries  are  the  most  important  on  the  coast, 
and  Bergen  is  the  center  of  their  trade. 

The  Kingdom  of  Denmark  (map  studies  on  p.  95). — * 
Denmark  consists  of  the  Danish  peninsula  and  several 
islands  between  the  Cattegat  Channel  and  Baltic  Sea, 
and  owns  as  outlying  possessions  the  Faroe  Islands  and 
Greenland.    Iceland  is  virtually  independent. 

The  surface  of  the  peninsula  is  low,  with  extensive 
moorlands  in  the  north  and  west,  with  shifting  sand 
dunes  bordering  the  dangerous  western  coast.  In  some 
parts  the  sea  is  shut  out  by  massive  dikes.  The  south- 
east mainland  and  the  islands  are  higher,  often  hilly, 
with  fiords  indenting  the  coast. 

The  climate  is  humid  and  equa- 
ble. The  soil  is  generally  very  pro- 
ductive. Fully  four  fifths  of  the 
land  is  under  cultivation,  and  the 
rest  is  covered  with  beech  forests. 

The  land  is  divided  into  small 
farms,  and  grain,  especially  oats, 
barley,  rye,  and  wheat,  potatoes 
and  other  root  crops,  and  hay  are 
the  chief  products  raised.  The 
raising  of  fine  cattle  and  dairy 
farming  form  other  very  important 
pursuits,  and  fine  butter  and  cheese 
and  meats  are  largely  exported.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
with  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

The  people  are  Scandinavians,  and  are  generally  thrifty, 
intelligent,  and  prosperous.  Many  of  them  are  sailors 
and  fishermen.  Education  has  long  been  universal,  and 
the  people  generally  are  Lutherans. 

Copenhagen,  meaning  "  Merchants'  Harbor,"  on  the  Island  of  Seeland, 
is  the  only  great  center  of  trade  in  Denmark.  It  is  the  largest  city,  and 
is  noted  for  its  learned  societies,  and  for  its  great  museum,  containing 
relics  of  the  early  Germanic  people. 

The  Faroe  Islands  ("Sheep  Islands"),  nearly  north  of  the  British 
Isles,  are  rocky  and  barren  islands,  often  subject  to  violent  storms. 
They  have  a  small  population,  engaged  chiefly  in  collecting  the  eggs 

and  feathers  of  birds  from  the  high,  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  of  the  islands. 

Text  Questions.  —  What  do  the  Russian 
possessions  embrace?  Describe  the  surface 
and  drainage  of  European  Russia.  What  are 
the  chief  industries  and  products?  Char- 
acterize the  people  and  their  institutions. 
Describe  the  chief  cities.  Locate  and  de- 
scribe Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Fin- 
land. 

Give  the  comparative  location,  extent, 
and  population  of  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula. Describe  the  surface,  drainage,  and 
climate.  What  are  the  chief  industries  and 
products  of  each  country,  Norway  and  Swe- 
den? Describe  the  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment.   Characterize  the  principal  cities. 

Locate  Denmark.  Describe  its  surface, 
climate,  industries,  people,  chief  city,  and 
outlying  possessions. 
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MAP  STUDIES 

Location  and  Coast.  —  What  oceans  border  Asia?  What  moun- 
tains, river,  and  seas  separate  it  from  Europe?  What  isthmus 
connects  it  with  Africa?  What  strait  separates  it  from  North 
America?  Name  six  seas  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  four  gulfs.  What 
sea  and  bay  are  on  the  southern  coast?  what  three  gulfs?  What 
sea  is  between  Asia  and  Africa?  What  strait  connects  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden?  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Gulf  of  Oman? 
What  sea  and  gulf  are  on  the  north  coast?  What  island  empire 
is  east  of  the  Japan  and  East  China  seas?  'What  islands  are  near 
the  South  China  Sea?  off  the  southeast  coast  of  India?  Name 
seven  great  Asiatic  peninsulas,  and  tell  between  what  waters  they 
lie.  What  is  the  most  northerly  cape  of  Asia?  What  cape  is 
at  the  northeast  extremity?  at  the  extremity  of  Kamchatka?  at 
the  end  of  the  Malay  peninsula?  at  the  southern  end  of  India? 

Surface  and  Drainage.  —  What  great  mountain  chain  is  north  of 
India?  What  two  are  west  of  the  Himalayas?  north  of  the  Hima- 
layas? What  two  chains  are  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Asia? 
What  desert  is  in  central  Asia?  What  three  great  rivers  drain 
northern  Asia?  Name  the  four  great  rivers  of  eastern  Asia,  and 
tell  into  what  each  flows.  What  two  flow  into  the  head  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal?  What  river  flows  into  the  Arabian  Sea?  What  two 
flow  into  the  Persian  Gulf?  What  lake  is  east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea?  east  of  Lake  Aral?  north  of  the  Altai  Mountains  ? 

Countries.  —  Locate  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Russian  possessions. 
What  great  country  is  south  of  Siberia?  What  country  is  south 
of  the  Himalayas?  east  of  India?  northwest  of  India?  west  of 
Afghanistan?  What  countries  are  west  of  Persia?  Where  is  Arabia? 

{Defer  the  following  map  studies  until  the  text  of  the  various 
countries  is  reached.) 

Asiatic  Russia. — What  countries  border  Asiatic  Russia  on  the 
south?  Is  the  greater  part  of  Asiatic  Russia  lowland  or  highland 
(see  p.  90)?  What  mountain  chain  is  in  the  east?  in  the  west? 
What  is  the  northern  and  larger  part  of  Asiatic  Russia  called? 
What  division  of  Asiatic  Russia  is  southwest  of  Siberia?  south  of 
Kirghiz  Steppe?  What  four  great  river  basins  include  neaily  the 
whole  of  Siberia?  Locate  four  important  cities  on  or  near  the  long 
railroad  across  Siberia;  one  in  Russian  Turkestan. 

Georgia.  —  Bound  Georgia.  What  mountains  on  the  north? 
Locate  Tiflis;  Batum. 

Azerbaijan.  —  Bound  Azerbaijan.    Locate  Baku. 

Armenia.  —  Bound  Armenia.    Locate  Erzerum;  Mt.  Ararat. 

Asiatic  Turkey.  —  What  waters  and  countries  border  Asiatic 
Turkey?  What  is  the  character  of  the  surface  (see  map  p.  90)? 
What  mountain  range  is  on  the  southern  border? 

Syria.  —  Bound  Syria.    Locate  Damascus;  Aleppo;  Beirut. 

Palestine.  —  Bound  Palestine.    Name  its  most  noted  city. 

Mesopotamia. — Bound  Mesopotamia.  On  what  river  is  Bagdad? 

Arabia.  —  Where  is  Arabia?  Describe  its  surface  (see  map  p. 
90)?   Where  is  Oman?  Hedjaz?  Aden?  Maskat?  Mekka? 

Persia.  —  Bound  Persia.  What  is  the  character  of  its  surface? 
What  mountains  are  in  the  north?  in  the  south?  Locate  the 
capital;  Tabriz;  Ispahan;  Meshed;  Bushire;  Barf  rush. 

Afghanistan.  —  Bound  Afghanistan.  Describe  its  surface. 
Name  and  locate  its  capital.    Where  is  Kandahar? 

DESCRIPTION 

Location  and  Extent.  —  Asia  comprises  the  eastern 
and  larger  part  of  Eurasia  and  is  larger  than  any  of 
the  other  grand  divisions.  It  is  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  North  America,  and  contains  nearly  nine 
times  as  many  people. 

Surface,  Drainage,  and  Climate.  —  The  great  high- 
land of  Asia  contracts  near  its  central  portion  to 
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the  narrow  but  rugged  and  lofty  Pamir  plateau, 

which  is  nearly  three  miles  high.    From  it  radiate 

the  loftiest  mountain  ranges  in  the  world,  which 

border  the  highlands. 

East  of  the  Pamir,  the  Thian  Shan  and  Altai  ranges  border 
the  greater  part  of  the  highland  on  the  north,  and  the  great 
Himalayas,  with  peaks  over  five  miles  high,  border  it  on  the 
south ;  while  the  Kuenlun  range  separates  the  high  plateau 
of  Tibet  from  the  much  lower  plateaus  of  Turkestan  and  Mon- 
golia, and  the  Khinghan  range  border  the  Mongolian  pla- 
teau on  the  east.  West  of  the  Pamir  the  lofty  Hindu  Kush, 
Elburz,  and  Caucasus,  and  the  lower  Sulaiman  and  Zagros 
mountains  are  bordering  ranges  of  the  low  plateau  of  Iran. 
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These  bordering  moun- 
tains deprive  the  winds 
from  the  ocean  of  nearly 
all  their  moisture,  and 
hence  the  vast  inclosed 
plateaus  are  among  the 
driest  and  most  desert 
parts  of  the  world.  They 
are  exceedingly  hot  dur- 
ing the  summer  days, 
and  bitterly  cold  in  win- 
ter. In  some  sections 
these  plateaus  are  covered 
with  shifting  sand  dunes, 
while  in  other  sections  the 
winds  have  swept  the  rocky  surface  bare. 

Many  snow-fed  streams  from  the  mountains  enter 
this  desert  region,  but  none  can  entirely  cross  it. 
A  few  of  the  larger  streams,  like  Tarim  River  in 
Chinese  Turkestan,  may  flow  for  several  hundred 
miles,  carrying  a  narrow  strip  of  verdure  through 
the  desert ;  but  they  get  smaller  and  smaller  as 
they  advance,  and  at  last  disappear  in  the  thirsty 
soil,  or  end  in  small  salt  lakes  or  swamps.  The 
smaller  streams  dry  up  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  At  low  places  in  the  desert 
the  ground  water  may  api)roach  the  surface  close 
enough  to  supply  the  roots  of  plants,  and  here  vegetation  springs  up  and 
forms  a  green  and  fertile  oasis,  where  farming  is  possible  over  many  acres 
or  even  many  miles.    But  such  oases  are  comparatively  small  and  rare. 

The  great  northern  lowland  decreases  in  width  toward 
the  east,  where  it  is  broken  by  the  spurs  and  foot  hills 
of  the  Stanovoi  Mountains.  In  the  west  it  is  broken 
only  by  river  bluffs,  and  in  the  southwest  even  these  are 
absent,  and  the  surface  is  exceedingly  flat. 

North  and  northeast  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppe  the  slope  is  toward  the 
Arctic,  and  is  drained  by  many  large  rivers ;  for  the  winters  are  so  long 
and  cold  and  the  summers  so  short  that  most  of  the  rainfall  forms 
streams,  since  comparatively  little  evaporates  into  the  cold  air,  or  sinks 
into  the  frozen  soil.  In  the  Kirghiz  Steppe  and  Russian  Turkestan  the 
rainfall  is  less,  the  summers  longer,  and  the  air  warmer.  Hence  most 
of  the  rainfall  soon  evaporates,  and  there  are  few  long  streams  except 
tliose  supplied  from  melting  snow  on  the  bordering  mountains. 

The  southeastern  slope  of  Asia  differs  greatly  from 
the  highlands  and  the  northern  plain.    Here  are  broad, 


low  plains  lying  between  long  spurs  of 
the  great  highland,  as  in  China  and  Indo- 
China,  or  serving  to  separate  from  the 
central  mass  great  outlying  highland  re- 
gions, as  the  Dekkan  plateau  of  southern 
India  and  the  highlands  of  Korea.  Here 
the  climate  is  warm,  and  the  winds  from 
the  ocean  are  full  of  moisture.  The 
rainfall  is  ample  or  heavy,  and  gives  rise 
to  great  rivers  which  traverse  the  broad 
lowland  plains  to  the  ocean. 


Most  of  this  slope,  however,  is  swept  by  mon- 
soon winds,  which  are  moist  when  they  blow  from  the  ocean  at  one  season, 
and  dry  when  they  blow  from  the  land  during  another  season.  Hence 
the  year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  a  drier  season  (or  in  some  places 
two  wet  and  two  drier  seasons).  During  the  wet  season  the  rivers  over- 
flow their  banks,  and  devastating  floods  frequently  occur  ;  and  during  the 
drier  season  the  rivers  shrink  greatly,  though  few  of  them  ever  dry  up. 

People.  —  Asia  contains  more  than  twice  as  many  peo- 
ple as  any  other  grand  division,  and  three  quarters  of 
them  live  east  and  south  of  the  great  highland.  There 
the  population  is  very  dense.  The  larger  part  of  Asia, 
however,  is  very  sparsely  peopled. 

Races.  —  About  two  thirds  of  the  people,  mostly  in  the  southeast, 
east,  and  north,  belong  to  the  yellow  race.    The  other  third,  living  in 

the  south  and  west,  belong  mostly  to 
the  white  race. 

Civilization.  —  The  natives  of  Asia, 
even  those  of  the  white  race,  are  dis- 
tincdy  less  civilized  and  progressive 
than  the  white  peoples  of  Europe. 
Instead  of  visiting  other  countries  to 
observe  improved  ways  of  living,  or 
sending  out  millions  of  colonists  to 
live  in  and  improve  the  waste  places 
of  other  lands,  the  Asians,  as  a  rule, 
prefer  to  remain  at  home  and  do  every- 
thing in  the  same  way  their  ancestors 
did  thousands  of  years  ago.  Thus, 
there  are  very  few  railroads  or  steam- 
boats or  steam  engines  in  Asia,  except 
those  that  are  built  and  managed  by  Europeans. 

Most  of  the  native  men  in  Asia  dress  in  robes  very  different  from  the 
costumes  common  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  women 
are  treated  as  servants  or  slaves,  and  many  men  also  are  held  as  slaves. 

Religion.  —  The  Christian  religion  was  first  revealed  in  southwestern 
Asia,  but  it  spread  northward  into  Europe,  and  there  are  few  Christians 
in  Asia.  In  the  southwest,  Mohammedanism  is  the  common  teligion, 
while  in  the  southeast  various  forms  of  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism 
prevail. 

Education.  —  In  most  of  the  Asiatic  countries  there  are  comparatively 
few  schools,  and  no  adequate  provision  is  made  to  educate  the  masses 
of  the  people.  Probably  two  thirds  of  the  people  of  the  grand  division 
can  not  read  and  write  their  own  language. 

Countries  and  Governments.  —  Asia  is  divided  into  a 
dozen  or  more  countries  which  politically  are  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  from  one  another.  Of  these,  China, 
India,  and  Japan  are  the  most  populous  and  important. 
India  is  governed  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  countries  of 
French- 1 ndo-China  are  controlled  by  France.    China  and 
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Oil  Wells  at  Baku. 


Asiatic  Russia,  besides  Georgia, 
Azerbaijan,  and  Armenia,  have 
the  repubHcan  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  other  countries  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia  are  monar- 
chies. Siam  and  Afghanistan  are 
as  yet  ruled  by  absolute  monarchs. 
The  island  Empire  of  Japan  is  a 
limited  monarchy.  The  Philip- 
pine Islands  belong  to  the  United 
States,  and  most  of  the  East  Indies 
belong  to  Holland. 

Text  Questions.  - —  Where  is  Asia?  What 
are  its  proportionate  size  and  population? 
Describe  the  surface,  climate,  and  drainage 
of  the  great  highland  region;  of  the  great 
northern  lowland;  of  the  southeastern  slope. 
In  what  part  of  Asia  is  the  population  densest?  What  races  inhabit 
Asia?  Locate  each.  Describe  the  civilization  and  institutions  of  Asiatic 
peoples.  What  forms  of  government  prevail?  Which  three  Asiatic 
countries  are  most  populous  and  important?  What  nations  own  most  of 
the  islands  southeast  of  Asia? 

NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  ASIA 

Russia  in  Asia  embraces  all  the  northern  part  of  Asia, 
and  includes  Siberia,  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  and  Russian 
Turkestan.  The  total  area  comprises  more  than  one 
third  of  Asia,  but  the  population 
is  sparse. 

Siberia,  with  an  area  greater  than 
that  of  all  Europe,  has  fewer  peo- 
ple than  Belgium.  The  north  is 
a  dreary  tundra,  inhabited  only  by 
small,  wandering  tribes  of  Eskimo- 
like people.  The  central  belt  is 
a  region  of  forests,  in  which  fur- 
bearing  animals  are  abundant. 
Some  timber  and  many  furs  are 
exported.  In  the  south  are  ex- 
tensive prairies  or  steppes,  where  grain  is  cultivated,  and 
vast  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  raised. 

The  Ural  and  Altai  mountains  are  rich  in  precious 
stones,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper,  and  iron. 

The  lower  courses  of  the  three  great  rivers  are 
closed  by  ice  for  most  of  the  year,  but  their  upper 
courses  and  southern  branches  are  much  used  as  com- 
mercial routes  —  by  boats  in  summer  and  by  sledges 
in  winter.  A  great  railway  has  been  completed  through 
southern  Siberia  and  across  Manchuria,  which  connects 
European  Russia  with  the  Pacific  coast. 

Many  immigrants  from  Russia  are  settling  in  Siberia, 
and  formerly  many  political  exiles  from  Russia  were 
compelled  to  live  there.  Tomsk,  Irkutsk,  Omsk,  and 
Vladivostok  are  important  trade  centers. 

The  Kirghiz  Steppe  is  an  arid  region  with  a  fev/  fertile 
oases.  Cattle,  camels,  and  horses  graze  on  the  pastiure 
lands  and  a  few  kinds  of  grain  are  grown. 


Earthenware  Bazar,  Bokhara. 


Russian  Turkestan  is  mainly  an  arid  grazing 
region,  but  agriculture  is  possible  in  the  valleys' 
of  several  large  snow-fed  rivers.  Of  these  rivers, 
the  Amu  and  Syr  are  most  important.  Not  only 
are  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  camels  raised,  but 
grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fruits  are  cultivated 
with  some  skill.  The  mulberry  tree  is  grown,  and 
many  silkworms  are  raised.  Most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants belong  to  the  yellow  race,  and  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Turks.     Tashkend  is  the  largest  city. 

Bokhara  and  Ehiva,  southwest  of  Russian  Turkestan,  have 
native  khans,  or  rulers,  but  are  really  dependencies  of  Russia. 
They  resemble  Turkestan  in  people  and  industries. 

Georgia  and  Azerbaijan  are  republics  in  the 
region  known  as  Transcaucasia,  which  lies  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains.  These  coun- 
tries are  very  densely  peopled,  and  contain  many  fertile 
valleys,  in  which  wheat,  corn,  and  barley  are  cultivated. 
The  petroleum  field  in  the  extreme  east  is  probably  the 
richest  in  the  world. 

Tijiis  is  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Georgia. 
Batiim,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  an  oil-shipping  port. 
Baku,  in  Azerbaijan,  is  on  the  Caspian  Sea.     It  has 

great  oil  wells  and  refineries. 

Asiatic  Ti:rkey.  —  Turkey  has 
lost  much  of  its  Asiatic  posses- 
sions, which  now  are  confined 
to  Asia  Minor.  The  surface  is 
chiefly  a  high  plateau  bordered 
by  the  m.ountains.  In  general, 
the  country  is  arid  and  subject  to 
extremes  of  temperature.  There 
are  few  great  rivers  and  many 
salt  lakes.  The  coasts  are  bold 
and  have  many  good  harbors. 
Agriculture  is  practiced  in  a  rude  way,  often  by  the 
aid  of  irrigation.  Grapes,  figs,  olives,  wheat,  raw  silk, 
and  opium  are  the  chief  products,  though  drugs,  grain, 
beeswax,  and  acorn  cups  for  tanning  are  also  produced. 
Many  sheep,  goats,  and  camels  are  raised,  and  wool, 
skins,  and  mohair  are  the  chief  animal  products. 
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The  country  is  rich  in  minerals,  which  include  gold, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  but  there  is  little  mining. 
Manufacturing  is  done  by  hand,  and  comprises  silks, 
cotton  stuffs,  mohair  cloth,  carpets,  rugs,  sweetmeats, 
wine,  soap,  and  hammered  brass. 

Half  the  people  are  Turks  and  Kurds,  and  the  rest  Arabs,  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Jews.  The  Turks  are  haughty,  bigoted,  and  domineering.  The 
Mohammedan  religion  prevails,  but  there  are  many  Jews  and  Christians. 

Smyrna,  the  largest  city,  is,  however,  claimed  by  Greece.  It  is  the  chief 
commercial  center  and  western  terminus  of  the  Asiatic  caravan  trade.  Its 
exports  are  Smyrna  rugs,  figs,  and  the  products  of  central  Asia.  Trebizond, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  is  an  im.portant  center  of  caravan  and  export  trade. 

Armenia  occupies  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  a  part  of  Trans- 
caucasia. The  surface  is  largely  mountainous,  but  many  areas  are  suitable 
for  cultivation.  The  Armenians  are  of  the  white  race  and  are  Christians. 
They  have  long  been  persecuted  by  the  Turks,  and  are  now  endeavoring 
to  maintain  Armenia  as  an  independent  republic.  Erzerum  is  the  chief  city. 

Syria  extends  from  the  mountainous  Silk  Weaving,  Bi 

coast  bordering  the  Mediterranean  to  Meso- 
potamia and  the  desert  on  the  east.  Syria 
is  under  the  protection  of  France.  Damas- 
cus, in  an  oasis,  is  the  chief  city  and  is  noted 
for  its  bazars.  Aleppo  is  a  commercial  center 
in  northern vSyria.  Beirutisthe  chief  seaport. 

Palestine  is  a  small  country  now  under 
British  control.  It  is  of  great  interest  be- 
cause many  events  of  ancient  and  Biblical 
history  occurred  in  this  region.  Here  are 
Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  and  Bethlehem,  all 
noted  places  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
Mohammedans  Jerusalem  is  also  a  Holy  City. 

Mesopotamia,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  empires,  includes  the  basin  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers.  It  is  now  under  British 
control.  The  land  is  fertile  when  irrigation  is  applied. 


The  Arabs  belong  to  the  Semitic  branch  of  the  white  race.  Some  of 
them  are  Bedouins,  or  wandering  tribes  who  drive  their  horses,  goats,  and 
camels  from  one  grazing  ground  to  another.  Others  live  in  villages  and 
cultivate  the  soil. 

In  the  interior  there  is  no  central  government,  each  tribe  being  ruled 
by  a  sheik,  or  chief. 

Oman,  governed  by  a  sultan,  is  an  independent  Arab  monarchy.  Mas- 
kat,  the  capital,  is  an  important  seaport  on  the  Gulf  of  Oman.  It  is  near 
valuable  pearl  fisheries,  and  exports  dates  and  pear's. 

WTierever  the  soil  can  be  irrigated,  dates  and  other  fruits,  coffee  of  the 
finest  quality,  indigo,  and  barley  aie  cultivated.  Myrrh  and  gum  arable 
are  collected  from  native  plants.   Both  of  these  are  exported. 

Aden,  a  strongly  fortified  place  in  the  south,  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 
Near  it  is  Mocha,  once  famous  for  its  coffee. 

Hedjaz  is  an  independent  Arab  kingdom  bordering  the  Red  Sea. 

Mekka,  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  and  Medina,  his  burial  place, 
are  the  chief  cities.  A  railroad  extends  northwest  from  Medina,  con- 
necting with  railroads  through  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Persia  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  Iran  plateau,  which 
is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  high  Elburz  Mountains, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Zagros  ranges. 
While  the  mountains  have  abundant  rain- 
fall, the  tablelands  are  arid,  with  hot 
summers  and  cold  winters. 

On  the  slope  toward  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  climate  is  moister  and  more  equable. 
Here  there  are  forests  of  oak  and  cedar, 


A  Strket  in  Jerusalem. 


and  much  raw  and  spun  silk  is  produced 
and  exported. 


Lemonade  Seller,  Arabia. 


Food  Shops,  Persia. 

and  wheat,  cotton,  and  dates  are  the  chief  products.  The 
completion  of  the  Bagdad  railway  will  give  this  region 
an  easy  commercial  outlet  to  Europe.  Bagdad,  the  chief 
city  and  trade  center,  was  formerly  the  great  seat  of 
Mohammedan  learning. 

Arabia  is  mostly  a  desert  plateau  trav- 
ersed by  several  moimtain  ranges  and 
bordered  by  narrow,  fertile  coast  plains. 
Owing  to  the  scanty  rainfall,  there  are  few 
permanent  streams,  but  a  nimiber  of 
fertile  oases. 


Besides  these,  Persia  produces  wheat,  barley,  rice, 
fruits,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  opium.  Much  wool  is 
grown.  The  manufactures  are  not  extensive,  but  carpets  and  shawls  are  made  by  hand. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  silver,  lead,  petroleum,  and  tin,  though  great,  is  undeveloped. 
Turquoises  and  pearls  are  the  chief  products.  Trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  cara- 
vans, and  there  are  practically  no  roads  or  railroads. 

Most  of  the  people  belong  to  the  white  race.  Most  of  them  live  in  cities  and  villages, 
but  there  are  many  Arabs,  Turks,  Kurds,  and  Gypsies,  who  are  nomads  wandering  with 
their  herds  and  flocks  from  oasis  to  oasis  in  search  of  new  pastures.  The  ruler  is  a  monarch 
and  is  called  the  Shah. 

Teheran  is  the  capital  and  largest  city.  Tabriz  is  the  most  important  center  of  trade. 
Ispahan,  the  ancient  capital,  is  the  second  city  in  commercial  importance.  Meshed,  the 
holy  city  of  Persia,  manufactures  shawls.   Bushire  and  Bar/rush  are  the  chief  seaports. 

Afghanistan  is  high  and  mountainous.  The  climate  is  dry,  but 
grain,  peas,  beans,  and  many  fruits  are  grown  in  the  valleys.  The 
asafetida  plant  grows  wild,  and  much  of  this  drug  is  exported. 

Stock  raising  and  the  manufacture  of  silks,  felt,  sheepskin  garments, 
and  carpets  employ  many  people. 
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A  few  deep  mountain  passes  furnish  important 
caravan  routes.  Afghanistan  is  inhabited  by  many 
tribes,  chiefly  of  the  white  race.  The  people  are  expert 
horsem.en  and  intelligent,  though  treacherous  and  war- 
like. The  absolute  monarch  is  called  the  Ameer. 

Kabul,  the  capital,  and  Kandahar  are  the  chief 
centers  of  trade.   Both  are  strongly  fortified. 

Text  Questions.  —  What  does  Asiatic  Russia  include? 
WTiat  are  the  proportionate  size  and  population  of 
Siberia?  Describe  the  country,  its  people,  productions, 
and  chief  trade  routes.  Name  the  important  towns. 
Describe  the  Kirghiz  Steppe.  Describe  Russian  Turk- 
estan, its  people  and  productions.  Name  its  largest  city. 
What  are  Bokhara  and  Khiva? 

Describe  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan,  their  surfaces, 
productions,  and  chief  cities. 

Describe  the  surface,  climate,  and  drainage  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  its 
people;  chief  industries;  principal  cities.  Describe  Armenia,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  their  government  and  chief  cities. 

Describe  the  physical  features  of  Arabia,  its  people  and  government. 
Describe  Hedjaz;  Oman;  Aden;  Mekka;  Medina;  Maskat. 

Describe  the  surface,  climate,  and  resources  of  Persia.  State  some 
pecuUarities  of  the  people.    Characterize  the  chief  cities. 

Describe  Afghanistan.  Describe  its  people,  products,  and  chief  cities. 


SOUTHEASTERN  ASIA 

(  7'u>-n  to  p.  iig  for  Map  Qziestions.) 

India  is  the  region  south 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
and  includes  Baluchistan  on 
the  west  and  part  of  Indo- 
China  on  the  east.  India  is 
half  as  large  as  the  United 
States,  with  a  population 
nearly  four  times  as  great. 

South  of  the  Himalayas  is 
a  great  fertile  plain  drained 
by  the  Ganges  and  Indus  rivers.  South  of  this  plain  is 
the  Dekkan  plateau,  averaging  about  half  a  mile  high 
and  bordered,  east  and  west,  by  the  Ghats  Mountains. 
Many  streams  break  through  the  eastern  Ghats,  and 
have  formed  flood  plains  along  the  coast. 

During  the  summer  monsoon  the  weather  is  rainy,  hot, 
and  malarious,  but  the  winters  are  dry,  warm,  and  pleas- 
ant. On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas  the  sum- 
mer rainfall  is  excessive,  and  floods  often  result. 

In  the  Dekkan  the  rainfall  is  very  uncertain,  owing  to  irregularity  in 
the  monsoon,  and  when  a  prolonged  drought  occurs  a  terrible  famine 
follows,  in  which  thousands  of  people  starve  to  death. 

Agriculture  forms  the  chief  occupation,  but  the  land 
is  not  intelligently  cultivated,  though  irrigating  canals 
and  reservoirs  have  been  constructed. 

Rice,  jute,  sugar  cane,  oil  seeds,  and  bamboo  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  lower  Ganges  valley,  while 
opium,  tobacco,  and  raw  silk  are  the  chief  products  of 
the  upper  valleys.  Wheat  and  other  grains  are  grown 
in  the  northwest  and  in  the  Dekkan.    The  Dekkan  is 
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also  noted  for  its  cotton,  pepper, 
and  coffee  plantations.  Tea  and 
cinchona  are  grown  on  the  hill 
slopes. 

Coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals 
are  abundant  in  India,  but  the 
only  important  mines  are  those 
of  coal. 

Fine  lawns,  muslins,  and  silks, 
gold  embroidery,  cashmere  shawls, 
carved  ivory,  jewelry,  hammered 
brass  work, beautiful  rugs,  and  em- 
broidered leather  are  the  chief  native  manufactures.  The 
English  are  rapidly  introducing  machinery,  and  cotton, 
woolen,  and  jute  mills  and  paper  factories  are  being  built. 

Good  roads  and  many  miles  of  railroad  have  been  built 
by  the  English,  and  these  form  the  chief  trade  routes. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  India,  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain  and  China,  is  much  more  extensive  than  that  of 
any  other  country  in  Asia.  The  ex- 
ports, which  greatly  exceed  the  imports, 
are  chiefly  raw  materials,  rice,  flaxseed, 
cotton,  tea,  opium,  jute,  and  hides.  The 
imports  are  chiefly  coarse  cotton  cloth, 
metal  ware,  and  machinery. 

Three  fourths  of  the  people  of  India 
are  called  Hindus,  and  belong  to  the 
white  race,  although  their  skin  is  quite 
dark.  The  remainder  include  many 
branches  of  the  yellow  race. 


Marble  Tomb,  India. 


The  Hindus  are  divided  into  castes ;  no  one  can 
rise  above  the  caste  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
every  one  must  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father. 
This  prevents  any  advancement.  With  the  exception  of  the  highest 
caste,  most  of  the  people  are  now  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  wor- 
ship many  gods. 

Most  of  the  people  are  wretchedly  poor.  They  live  in  villages.  Their 
tools  and  methods  of  farming  and  preparing  foods  are  of  the  most  primi- 
tive character.  Notwithstanding  this,  their  handwork  shows  great  skill. 
They  weave  most  beautiful  muslins,  lawns,  and  silks,  and  carve  exqui- 
sitely in  ivory,  wood,  and  stone  ;  and  India  contains  many  magnificent 
temples  and  tombs. 

Various  forms  of  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  are  the  prevailing 
religions,  but  there  are  many  Mohammedans  and  some  Jews. 
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Map  Questions  to  be  studied  immediately  before  the  text  of  each  part 

is  studied 

India  What  countries  and  waters  border  India?    What  is  the 

general  character  of  its  surface  (see  p.  90)  ?  What  mountains  are  on 
the  northern  boundary?  in  the  northwest?  along  the  western  coast?  in 
the  central  part  ?  What  two  rivers  form  a  great  delta  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  ?  Through  what  plateau  does  the  upper  course  of  the 
Brahmaputra  flow?  What  two  rivers  flow  into  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal?  into  the  western  part?  into  the  Arabian  Sea?  What 
two  gulfs  are  on  the  west  coast  of  India  ?  What  gulf,  strait,  and  island 
are  south  ?  Name  and  locate  the  capital.  Locate  Calcutta  ;  Bombay ; 
Madras  ;  Haidarabad  ;  Lucknow  ;  Benares  ;  Mandalay  ;  Rangoon. 

Indo-China.  —  What  waters  border  Indo-China?  What  country  is 
north  ?  What  peninsula  is  in  the  south  ?  What  two  river  basins  cover 
most  of  Indo-China  east  of  the  continental  divide  (see  p.  91)  ?  Describe 
the  surface.  What  countries  are  along  the  east  coast?  What  country 
is  west  of  Anam?  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula?  Locate 
the  capital  of  Siam;  Singapore  (see  p.  113)  ;  Saigon ;  Hanoi. 

China. — Bound  the  Chinese  possessions.  Locate  each  of  the  five 
principal  divisions.  What  three  gulfs  are  on  the  coast  ?  What  large 
island  belongs  to  China?  What  large  plains  are  in  the  eastern  part 
(see  p.  91)?  what  extensive  plateaus?  Name  two  mountain  ranges  in 
China  proper.  What  river  is  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Manchuria? 
What  river  system  is  in  Chinese  Turkestan?  What  is  peculiar  about 
this  system?  Describe  the  Hwang  River;  the  Yangtze;  the  Si.  Name 
the  capital  of  China.  Where  is  Canton?  Tientsin?  Hankow?  Hang- 
chow?  Shanghai?  Hongkong?  Macao?  Mukden? 

Korea.  —  Bound  Korea.    Describe  its  surface.    Locate  the  capital. 

Empire  of  Japan.  —  Where  is  this  empire  ?  Name  and  locate  its  five 
largest  islands.  On  which  island  is  the  capital?  Where  is  Yokohama? 
Osaka?  Kyoto?  Nagoya?  Kobe? 

The  East  Indies  (map,  p.  113).- — Where  are  the  East  Indies? 
Name  the  four  largest  islands.  Name  two  islands  between  Sumatra 
and  Borneo;  a  group  east  of  Celebes.    What  city  is  in  Java? 

Philippine  Islands.  —  Where  are  the  Philippines?  Name  the  two 
largest  islands.  What  sea  is  inclosed  by  the  group?  Does  the  group 
contain  much  highland  (see  p.  91)  ?    Where  is  Manila?  Iloilo? 


India  is  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Even  in  the 
"native  states"  the  actual  rulers  are  British,  The 
government  is  under  a  Viceroy,  who  is  appointed 
by  and  is  subject  to  the  British  ministry. 

Delhi  is  the  capital  of  India.  Calcutta,  in  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges,  is  the  chief  commercial  center 
and  seaport.  Bombay,  the  largest  city  on  the 
western  coast,  is  a  great  center  of  cotton  and  wheat 
shipment.  Madras  is  the  third  seaport  in  impor- 
tance. Haidarabad,  in  the  Dekkan,  is  an  impor- 
tant inland  trade  center. 

Lucknow  is  famous  for  its 
beautiful  monuments  and  palaces. 
Benares,  the  sacred  city  of  the 
Hindus,  is  famous  for  its  temples, 
mosques,  and  seats  of  Hindu 
learning. 

Nepal  and  Bhutan  are  nearlv 
independent  monarchies  in  north- 
ern India,  but  are  under  British 
influence  respecting  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

Ceylon,  an  island  southeast  of 
the  Dekkan,  forms  a  separate  Brit- 
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ish  colony.  The  chief  products  are  rice  and  other  grains,  cocoanuts, 
and  tea.    Colombo  is  the  capital. 

Baluchistan,  mainly  a  stony  desert  region  lying  south  of  Afghanistan, 
contains  some  pasture  lands  on  which  camels,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats 
are  herded.  Geographically  it  is  outside  of  India,  but  politically  it 
forms  a  part  of  that  country.  The  people,  who  are  allied  to  the 
Afghans,  are  nominally  ruled  by  the  native  khan. 

Indo-China.  —  The  surface  is  varied,  with  highlands 
extending  southward  through  it,  forming  the  long,  nar- 
row Malay  peninsula  in  the  south  (see  also  map,  p.  91). 
The  climate  resembles  that  of  India.  Indo-Ghina  is 
traversed  by  several  large  rivers  with  broad  fertile  val- 
leys. Of  these  the  Mekong,  Sal  win,  and  Irawadi  are 
the  largest. 

The  people  are  mainly  of  the  yellow  race,  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  though  along  the  coast  there  are  many 
Malays  who  are  more  intelligent.    Most  of  the  people  pro- 

Street  Restaurant,  Mandalay.  fcSS  SOme  form  of  Buddhism. 

The  industries  are  similar 
to  those  of  India,  and  the 
chief  products  are  rice,  sugar, 
spices,  tobacco,  betel  nuts, 
teak  and  sal  lumber,  and  tin. 
The  country  contains  valu- 
able deposits  of  coal,  petro- 
leum,  iron,    copper,  silver, 
gold,  tin,  and  precious  stones, 
but  the  mineral  product,  ex- 
cept tin,  is  not  large.  Rice 
forms  the  chief  export. 
Siam  is  an  independent  monarchy.  The 
states  of  Upper  and  Lower  Burma  are  a  part 
of  British  India.    The  Straits  Settlements 
in  the  south  (see  map,  p.  113)  form  a  sepa- 
rate    British    colony.     Anam,  Cambodia, 
Cochin  China,  and  Tonkin  are  under  French 
control. 

Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  is  the  largest  city  in 
Indo-China.  It  is  partly  built  on  piles  in  the  Menam 
River,  but  there  are  also  many  floating  huts  on  bamboo 
rafts.    Mandalay,  on  the  Irawadi,  is  the  capital  of 
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Upper  Burma.  Raiigoon,  the  capital  of  Lower 
Burma,  is  near  the  petroleum  region  of  Indo- 
China,  and  is  an  important  exporting  port. 
Singapore,  on  an  island  at  the  extremity  of  Malay 
peninsula,  is  the  chief  city  in  Straits  Settlements. 
It  exports  tin,  gums,  copra,  and  spices,  and  is  an 
important  trading  station  and  fortified  city  on  the 
route  from  India  to  China.  Saigon,  in  Cochin 
China,  and  Hanoi,  in  Tonkin,  are  the  chief  com- 
mercial centers  of  French  Indo-China. 

China,  with  its  dependencies,  in- 
cludes the  low  plains  of  eastern  Asia, 
and  a  vast  sparsely  populated  region 
on  the  central  highland.    The  low-  i-assenger  w . 

land  region  comprises  China  proper  and  the  Chinese 
dependency  of  Manchuria.  China  proper  is  about  half 
as  large  as  the  United  States,  but  contains  more  than 
four  times  as  many  people. 

China  Proper.  —  The  surface  is  broken  by  various 
mountain  chains  of  moderate  elevation,  which  extend 
eastward  from  the  great  central  highland  of  Asia  toward 
the  Pacific.  These  chains  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  broad  valleys  of  the  Hwang  river  system  in  the 
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north,  the  Yangtze  river  system  in  the  center,  and  the 
Si  river  system  in  the  south.  These  valleys  and  their 
flood  plains,  especially  toward  the  east,  are  very  wide, 
and  thus  a  large  part  of  China  proper  is  a  fertile  low- 
land. 

China  proper  extends  from  the  latitude  of  Porto  Rico 
to  the  latitude  of  Maine,  and  its  temperatures  are  much 
like  those  on  the  American  coast  —  that  is,  continuous 
warm  tropical  weather  in  the  south,  but  hot  summers  and 
long,  cold  winters  in  the  north.  The  rainfall  is  ample, 
but  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  summer  months. 
This  heavy  seasonal  rainfall  occasions  great  summer 
floods  in  the  rivers,  which  frequently  overflow  their  flood 
plains,  destroying  the  crops  and  causing  widespread  fam- 
ines. Such  floods  have  been  so  frequent  and  disastrous 
on  the  Hwang,  that  it  is  often  called  "China's  Sorrow." 

Agriculture  is  the  great  occupation  of  the  country. 
The  land  is  divided  into  very  small  plots,  and  cultivated 
with  the  most  laborious  care.  The  farm  animals  are  oxen 
and  buffaloes,  and  the  carts  and  farm  implements  are  very 


rudely  made.    Wherever  it  is  possible 
irrigation  is  used.    Wheat,  corn,  bar- 
'  ley,  and  millet,  with  peas  and  beans,  are 

cultivated  in  the  north,  while  rice  is  the 
chief  grain  grown  in  the  south.  Sugar, 
indigo,  and  cotton  are  also  widely  culti- 
vated in  the  south.  Tea  is  extensively 
grown  in  the  west  and  south,  and  the 
mulberry  tree  almost  everywhere. 
China  produces  more  tea  and  silk 
than  any  other  country  of  the  world, 
v^.  Opium  culture  is  increasing.  Fruit 

trees  are  cultivated  in  great  variety. 

China  has  rich  and  extensive  deposits  of  coal,  iron, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  and  silver,  but  very  few  mines. 

The  Chinese  are  noted  for  their  skill  in  makingr  silks, 
porcelains,  carved  ivory,  straw  braid,  fireworks,  lacquered 
wares,  and  cottons  by  hand.  A  few  modern  cotton  and 
silk  mills  have  been  built  in  some  of  the  cities. 

The  foreign  trade  is  principally  with  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  The  exports  are 
chiefly  raw  and  manufactured  silk,  and  tea;  the  im- 
ports, cotton  goods,  opium,  kerosene,  and  metal  goods. 

The  internal  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Grand  Canal  and  the 
Yangtze  and  Si  rivers.  Several  thousand  miles  of  railroad  have  been 
built,  but  the  common  roads  are  very  poor.  The  wheelbarrow  is  the  chief 
wheeled  veliicle.  Great  caravans  carry  the  goods  of  China  to  the  interior 
countries  of  Asia  and  to  eastern  Europe. 

The  people  belong  to  the  yellow  race,  but  they  differ 
much  in  appearance,  language,  and  habits.  They  have 
always  been  very  exclusive,  and  until  quite  recent  times 
were  not  allowed  to  visit  other  lands ;  nor  would  they 
allow  strangers  to  visit  China. 

Chinese  civilization  is  very  ancient,  but  is  only  beginning  to  reach  a  higher 
stage.  The  Chinese  very  early  discovered  the  properties  of  the  magnet,  yet 
never  applied  them ;  they  made  gunpowder  long  before  its  invention  by 
Europeans,  yet  used  it  only  in  firecrackers  ;  invented  printing  by  movable 
blocks  in  the  eleventh  century,  yet  never  used  them  in  actual  printing 
presses.  They  domesticated  cattle,  but  never  made  butter  and  cheese. 
Their  skill  as  workmen  is  remarkable. 

Their  religion  is  chiefly  ancestor  worship,  though  they  profess  a  form 
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of  Buddhism,  or  Taoism,  and  are  giiided  in  their  life 
principally  by  the  moral  teachings  of  Confucius. 

More  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  education,  but 
the  girls  as  a  rule  receive  little  instruction.  Formerly 
most  of  tlie  education  consisted  in  learning  by  rote 
the  precepts  of  great  Chinese  teachers,  and  thus  the 
Chinese  have  little  originality,  but  are  wonderful  imita- 
tors. The  Chinese  language  has  no  alphabet,  but  sev- 
eral thousand  characters  represent  syllables  or  words. 

For  many  centuries  the  government  of  China  was  an 
absolute  monarchy.  Later  efforts  were  made  to  develop 
a  limited  monarchy,  but  before  this  could  be  accom- 
plished, a  revolution,  in  1911-1912,  was  successful  in 
overthrowing  the  imperial  government.  The  result  of 
this  revolution  was  the  establishment  of  the  country 
as  a  republic,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  being  in 
favor  of  this  form  of  government. 

The  farmers,  as  well  as  artisans  and  merchants,  live  in  villages,  of 
which  there  is  an  immense  number.  There  are  also  many  large  cities, 
of  which  several  are  said  to  contain  a  million  or  more  people  each. 
The  cities  and  villages  are  not  laid  out  with  any  system,  and  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  draining  and  cleaning  the  streets.  The  houses  have 
poor  roofs,  earthen  floors,  and  no  chimneys,  and  are  often  damp  and 
unhealthful. 

Canton  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  China,  and  the 
second  seaport  in  importance.  Peking  is  the  capital,  and 
center  from  which  caravans  start  for  Siberia,  Russia,  and 
Turkestan.  Tientsin,  on  the  Pei  River,  is  the  seaport  of 
Peking.  Hankow  and  Hangchow  are  both  large  cities. 
Shanghai  conducts  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  foreign 
trade. 

Hongkong  is  an  island  southeast  of  the  mainland  of  China,  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  in  1842.  It  is  a  strong  military  station,  and  center  of 
British  trade  in  China.     Victoria  is  the  most  important  city. 

Macao,  an  island  and  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  be- 
longs to  Portugal.    It  was  formerly  an  important  seat  of  trade. 

Weihaiwei  has  been  leased  by  China  to 
Great  Britain;  Kwangchow  to  France;  and 
Port  Arthur  with  some  adjacent  territory 
to  Japan.  Kiaochow  is  also  controlled  by 
Japan. 

Tibet  lies  on  a  plateau  three  miles  high, 
bordered  by  lofty  mountain  chains.  Owing 
to  the  elevation  the  climate  is  inclement,  and 
great  snowstorms  occur  in  winter.  Agricul- 
ture is  possible  only  in  sheltered  river  val- 
leys, and  most  of  the  people  are  engaged  in 
pastoral  pursuits,  raising  yaks,  sheep,  goats, 
and  horses.    Some  trade  is  carried  on  with 
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the   lowlands   of  China.  The 

people  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Chinese,  and  are  very  jealous 
of  foreigners.  Lassa  is  the 
capital. 

Chinese  Turkestan  lies  north 
of  Tibet,  but  on  a  much  lower 
plateau.  The  northern  part  is 
traversed  by  the  lofty  ranges  of 
the  Thian  Shan,  but  the  southern 
part  is  an  extensive  desert,  trav- 
ersed by  a  narrow  strip  of  vege- 
tation along  the  Tarim  River. 
The  people  are  nomadic  barba- 
rous tribes,  some  of  whom  are  of 
Tartar  descent.  Their  industry 
Most  of  them  are  Mohammedans, 
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is  herding  yaks,  sheep,  and  horses, 
though  some  still  worship  objects  in  nature. 

Mongolia,  lying  on  the  great  central  highland,  is  traversed  in  the  east 
by  the  Khinghan  range,  and  in  the  west  by  many  ranges  of  the  Altai 
Mountains.  The  central  part  is  the  vast  desert  of  Gobi.  There  are 
many  small  fertile  valleys,  but  the  chief  industry  of  the  sparse  population 
is  herding  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  country  is  inhabited  by  Mon- 
gols, who  are  now  a  peaceable  people,  but  whose  ancestors  made  notable 
conquests  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

Manchuria  lies  on  the  east  slope  of  Asia.  It  is  traversed  by  several 
mountain  ranges  separated  by  broad  lowland  valleys,  and  drained  chiefly 
by  the  great  Amur  River  and  its  tributaries.  Wheat  is  extensively  grown. 
Other  cereals,  beans,  tobacco,  live  stock,  and  lumber  are  also  among  the 
important  products.  Coal  is  mined  in  several  localities,  and  various  other 
minerals  are  found.  Russia  has  built  railroads  through  Manchuria  to 
the  Pacific  seaports  of  Vladivostok  and  Fort  Arthur.  Mukden  is  the 
capital  and  a  busy  trade  center. 

Korea  or  Chosen  occupies  a  great  peninsula  between 
the  Japan  and  Yellow  seas.  It  is  a  mountainous  plateau 
in  the  east,  sloping  to  broad  lowlands  in  the  west.  Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  pursuit,  but  it 
is  in  a  backward  state  and  con- 
ducted with  primitive  implements. 
In  the  south,  rice,  wheat,  beans, 
and'  tobacco  are  grown,  and  in  the 
north  the  chief  crops  are  barley, 
millet,  and  oats.  Rice,  beans,  and 
ginseng  are  now  extensively  ex- 
ported. Gold,  copper,  iron,  and 
coal  are  abundant,  and  several 
foreign-owned  gold  mines  are  in 
active  operation.  The  trade  is  of 
some  importance,  and  is  now  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese.  There  are  some  railroads,  but  much  of  the 
interior  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  porters,  pack- 
horses,  and  oxen,  chiefly  with  China  and  Russia. 

The  people  resemble  the  Chinese  in  appearance  and  customs,  but 
their  language  is  like  that  of  the  Japanese.  An  alphabetic  system  of 
writing  is  employed  to  some  extent,  but  the  Chinese  characters  are  also 
used.  The  worship  of  ancestors  is  observed,  but  there  are  many  Bud- 
dhist monasteries.  The  government  was  absolute  until  1894.  After  that 
time  the  ruler's  power  was  limited  by  a  cabinet,  and  now  Korea  is  practi- 
cally a  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire.    Seoul  is  the  capital. 
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The  Empire  of  Japan  is  the  most  progressive  native  gov- 
ernment of  Asia.  It  consists  of  five  large  islands,  many 
small  ones,  and  the  southern  part  of  Sakhalin,  and  com- 
prises an  area  and  population  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  the  British  Isles.  The  islands  stretch  in  a  line  from 
Kamchatka  almost  to  the  Philippines,  with  mountain  ridges 
trending  through  them  from  north  to  south.  Their  sur- 
face is  a  rugged  highland  in  the  interior,  with  fertile 
coast  plains.  The  mountains  contain  many  volcanoes, 
of  which  Fujiyama,  in  the  island  of  Hondo,  is  famous. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  and  often  disastrous.  The 
streams  are  mountain  torrents,  but  often  open  out  into 
good  harbors.  The  climate  is  humid,  but  land  winds 
from  the  continent  make  the  winters  of  the  west  slope 
somewhat  colder  than  those  of  the  east. 

The  vegetation  of  Japan  is  luxuriant  and  beautiful. 
Bamboos  and  sago  palms  flourish  in  the  south,  and  the 
pine,  elm,  chestnut,  oak,  and  beech  are  common  farther 
north.  Cedars  abound,  and  one  kind  which  often  attains 
gigantic  size  lines  the  ancient  roadsides  and  approaches 
to  the  temples. 

The  precipitous  mountains  are  heavily  wooded,  but 
the  many  valleys  are  highly  cultivated.  The  Japanese 
are  skillful  farmers,  and  raise  large  quantities  of  rice, 
barley,  millet,  rye,  wheat,  and  other  grains.  Much  tea 
and  sugar  are  also  produced,  and  many  fruits,  as  per- 
simmons and  oranges,  are  grown.  The  people  are  skill- 
ful florists,  and  their  country  is 
literally  a  "  land  of  flowers."  Many 
forest  products  are  collected,  as 
bamboo,  camphor,  lac  gum,  vege- 
table wax,  and  the  paper  mulberry. 
The  country  contains  many  miner- 
als, especially  silver,  copper,  iron, 
coal,  sulphur,  and  gold;  and  all  of 
them,  except  the  precious  metals, 
are  extensively  mined  and  used  in 
arts,  or  exported.  The  fisheries 
are  valuable  and  employ  nearly 
three  million  people.    Cattle  and 
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horses  are  not  very  common  ;  sheep  do  not  thrive,  but 
many  hogs  and  fowls  are  raised. 

The  Japanese  are  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  hand- 
work, and  their  silk,  inlaid  metal  work,  fans,  carved  ivory 
and  bone  work,  lacquered  wares,  bamboo  work,  and  por- 
celains are  sold  in  nearly  every  civilized  nation.  Manu- 
facturing by  machinery  is  rapidly  being  introduced,  and 
cottons,  woolens,  and  machines  are  now  made  in  many 
of  the  large  centers  of  population. 

Trade  is  very  active  and  increasing.  Railroads  and 
post  and  telegraph  lines  are  being  built,  and  a  merchant 
marine  has  been  established.  Silk  is  the  chief  export 
and  raw  cotton  the  chief  import.  Other  exports  are 
cotton  yarn,  coal,  copper,  tea,  matches,  rice,  matting, 
straw  braid,  camphor,  cigarettes,  lac,  and  Japanese  ware. 

The  Japanese  have  pleasing  features,  and  are  noted  for  their  quick  wit, 
vivacity,  and  progressiveness.  Until  fifty  years  ago,  they  were  as  exclusive 
as  the  Chinese ;  but  then,  recognizing  the  superiority  of  western  civilization, 
they  opened  their  ports,  invited  American  and  European  teachers  into  the 
country,  and  sent  many  students  abroad  to  be  educated.  They  have  in 
consequence  made  surprising  progress,  and  Japan  is  now  considered  one 
of  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world.  Elementary  education  is  gen- 
eral and  compulsory  ;  and  there  are  also  many  normal  schools,  technical 
schools,  and  colleges.  Many  newspapers  are  published  and  widely  read 
in  the  cities  and  towns. 

Their  chief  religion  is  Shintu,  or  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature,  but 
there  are  also  many  Buddhists. 

The  government,  until  1889  an  absolute  monarchy,  is  now  organized 
under  a  constitution,  in  accordance  with  which  the  emperor  exercises 
supreme  executive  authority.    The  laws  are  made  by  an  Imperial  Diet, 

consisting  of  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House 
of  Representatives,  the  latter  elected  by  the 
people. 

Tokyo,  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
is  larger  than  Philadelphia.  Be- 
sides native  manufactures,  it  has 
extensive  factories  and  shipbuild- 
ing works.  Yokohama  has  about 
half  the  foreign  trade. 

Osaka,  the  second  city,  larger  than  Bos- 
ton, is  a  center  of  learning  as  well  as  manu- 
facturing. Kyoto,  the  third  city,  also  has 
extensive  native  manufactures.  Nagoya  and 
Kobe  are  also  large  and  important  cities. 
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The  East  Indies,  or  Malay 
Archipelago. — The  East  In- 
dies, comprising  the  great  is- 
lands of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java, 
and  many  neighboring  islands, 
lie  southeast  of  the  continent 
of  Asia,  and  have  a  land  area 
one  fifth  as  large  as  the  United 
States.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, with  many  active  vol- 
canoes, —  Java  having  more 
than  any  other  equal  area  in 
the  world.  Dense  forests 
cover  the  interior,  and  plant, 
bird,  and  insect  life  is  won- 
derfully varied  and  beautiful. 

Many  of  these  islands  belong  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
are  known  as  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Their  people  are 
chiefly  Malays.  The  few  Europeans  who  live  there  form 
the  trading  and  governing  classes. 

Java  is  the  most  densely  inhabited  of  the  Dutch 
possessions,  and  contains  one  third  as  many  people  as 
the  United  States,  though  its  area  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  New  York  state.  The  climate  is  hot,  with 
abundant  rainfall,  and  agriculture  is  the  leading  pur- 
suit. Sugar  cane  is  extensively  grown,  and  coffee  cul- 
ture is  so  important  that  Java  ranks  next  to  Brazil  in 
coffee  production.  Rice,  spices,  cinchona,  tobacco,  and 
tea  are  also  produced  in  large  quantities.  Buffaloes  and 
oxen  are  the  chief  draught  animals,  but  cattle  and  horses 
are  also  raised.  Batavia  is  the  capital  and  the  center 
of  Dutch  trade  in  the  East  Indies. 

Sumatra,  northwest  of  Java,  has  rich  mines  of  gold, 
coal,  and  tin,  but  its  agricultural  resources  are  not 
nearly  so  important  as  those  of  Java.  It  produces 
coffee,  rice,  sugar,  black  pepper,  and  India  rubber.  It 
has  many  valuable  woods. 

Banka  and  Billiton  are  famous  for  their  rich  tin  mines. 

Borneo,  an  island  larger  than  the  state  of  Texas,  is 
very  rich  in  its  natural  resources.  It  has  great  deposits 
of  coal,  gold,  and  tin,  but  its  chief  products  comprise 
timber,  sago,  rice,  coffee,  pepper,  gutta-percha,  and 
tobacco.  The  northern  part  of 
the  island  belongs  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  rest  to  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  Philippine  Islands  form  a 
great  group  a  thousand  miles  long, 
lying  between  the  Japanese  Is- 
lands and  Borneo.  The  group  is 
said  to  contain  about  3000  islands. 
Of  these  Luzon  in  the  north  and 
Mindanao  in  the  south  are  much 
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the  largest.  Like  the  other 
islands  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
Philippines  are  mountainous, 
with  many  volcanoes,  and  are 
frequently  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes. Along  the  coast,  the 
land  is  low,  flat,  and  often 
marshy,  with  a  wonderfully  fer- 
tile soil.  These  islands  now 
belong  to  the  United  States. 

The  year  in  the  Philippines 
may  be  divided  into  three  sea- 
sons,—  the  cool,  the  hot,  and 
the  rainy.  The  winter  months, 
affected  by  the  northeast  mon- 
soon, are  cool  and  pleasant. 
In  spring  and  early  summer,  the  southeast  monsoon  pre- 
vails, and  the  weather  is  excessively  hot.  The  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn  are  both  hot  and  very  rainy.  In  the 
rainy  season,  typhoons  are  frequent. 

The  forests  yield  valuable  woods,  fruits,  gums,  and 
medicinal  plants.  On  the  fertile  lowlands,  rice,  sugar 
cane,  Manila  hemp,  tobacco,  coffee,  cocoanuts,  and  many 
fruits  are  grown.  Copper  and  iron  ore  are  abundant  in 
Luzon,  and  gold,  lead,  coal,  and  sulphur  are  found.  The 
chief  exports  are  sugar  to  China  and  Japan,  hemp  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  copra  to  France,  and 
tobacco  and  cigars  to  China  and  Europe. 

The  native  inhabitants  are  principally  Christianized  peoples  of 
Malayan  origin.  The  Moros,  who  are  Mohammedans,  live  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  archipelago,  while  throughout  the  group  are  found  a  few 
small  black  natives,  called  Negritos.  Many  Chinese  have  settled  here 
and  control  much  of  the  retail  business  and  various  industries.  There 
are  a  number  of  Americans  and  some  Europeans,  the  larger  part  of  the 
latter  being  of  Spanish  descent. 

Manila,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  is  the 
largest  city  and  most  important  commercial  center.  Iloilo,  on  the  island 
of  Panay,  and  Cebu,  on  the  island  of  Cebu,  are  important  towns. 

Text  Questions. — What  are  the  proportionate  size  and  population  of 
India?  Describe  the  surface  and  climate.  What  are  the  leading  indus- 
tries and  productions?  Describe  briefly  the  people,  their  condition,  re- 
ligion, and  government.  Characterize  the  chief  cities.  What  is  Nepal? 
Bhutan?  Ceylon?  Baluchistan?  Describe  Indo-China  and  its  produc- 
tions. What  countries  does  it  contain?  Characterize  its  chief  cities. 
What  do  China  and  its  dependencies  include?  What  are  the  pro- 
portionate size  and  population  of  China 
proper?  Describe  its  surface,  climate,  and 
drainage.  What  are  the  principal  industries 
and  productions?  Describe  the  people. 
Characterize  the  chief  cities.  What  foreign 
possessions  are  on  the  coast?  Describe 
Tibet,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan.   Describe  Korea. 

What  are  the  proportionate  size  and  popu- 
lation of  Japan,  and  how  is  it  distinguished? 
Describe  the  Japanese  people,  their  indus- 
tries, productions,  progress,  and  government. 
Characterize  the  chief  cities. 

Describe  the  East  Ind'es,  their  inhabit- 
ants and  ownership.  Describe  the  Phihppine 
Islands. 
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MAP  STUDIES 

Location  and  Extent.  —  What  great  bodies  of  water  border  Africa? 
What  is  its  only  connection  with  other  land?  In  what  zone  is  the 
greater  portion?  In  what  other  zones  does  it  extend?  What  are  the 
length  and  width  of  Africa  by  scale? 

Coast. —  What  gulfs  and  strait  are  on  the  north  coast?  What  strait, 
channel,  gulf,  and  bay  are  on  the  east  coast?  What  great  island  lies  ofif 
this  coast?  What  two  bights  are  on  the  west  coast?  What  are  the  most 
northern,  eastern,  southern,  and  western  points  of  the  grand  division? 
V/hat  other  cape  is  near  the  southern  extremity?  What  three  island 
groups  lie  off  the  west  coast? 

Surface. —  In  what  part  of  Africa  is  the  greatest  extent  of  highland? 
of  lowland?  Name  two  mountain  peaks  in  equatorial  east  Africa.  Trace 
three  highland  tongues  which  extend  northwest  from  the  main  African 
highland.  Where  is  the  Kong  plateau?  the  Desert  plateau?  What 
mountains  form  a  detached  highland  in  extreme  northwest  Africa? 

Drainage.  —  Trace  the  continental  divide  of  Africa  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  to  Cape  Agulhas.  What  great  river  system  drains  to  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  African  highland?  What  great  lake  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  this  system?  What  great  system  drains  equatorial  Africa  to 
the  Atlantic  from  the  African  highland?  In  what  lakes  does  it  rise? 
What  great  system  drains  the  Kong  plateau?  What  lake  lies  in  the 
depression  between  the  Kongo  and  the  Niger  ?  Name  an  inlet  of 
Lake  Chad.  What  river  system  drains  to  Mozambique  Channel?  What 
great  lake  is  tributary  to  this  system?  What  river  in  southern  Africa 
flows  to  the  Atlantic? 

DESCRIPTION 

Extent.  —  Africa  is  situated  southwest  of  Eurasia,  in 
both  the  northern  and  the  southern  hemisphere,  extend- 
ing about  the  same  distance  into  each.  It  is  a  great 
peninsula,  connected  with  Eurasia  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  Its  length  and  width  are  each  about  5000  miles ; 
and  it  comprises  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  land  surface 
of  the  globe,  and  contains  more  than  one  tenth  of  the 
world's  population. 

Coast.  —  The  coast  as  a  whole  is  exceedingly  regular, 
with  no  arms  of  the  sea  extending  far  inland,  or  narrow 
peninsulas  projecting  far  into  the  sea.    The  Gulf  of 


Guinea,  with  its  two  tributary  bights,  forms  a  great  bend 
in  the  western  coast,  and  the  broad,  open  gulfs  of  Cabes 
and  Sidra  form  a  shallow  indentation  on  the  north. 

Surface.  —  The  greater  part  of  southern  and  eastern 
Africa  is  a  plateau  nearly  a  mile  high,  traversed  by  short, 
disconnected  mountain  ranges  trending  generally  north- 
east and  southwest.  The  plateau  reaches  its  greatest 
elevation  in  the  Abyssinian  highland  in  the  northeast, 
though  the  isolated  extinct  or  dormant  volcanoes,  Kili- 
manjaro and  Kenya,  near  the  equator,  rise  to  a  height 
of  three  and  a  half  miles,  and  are  the  loftiest  points  in 
Africa. 

The  northwestern  half  of  Africa  is  mostly  a  lowland, 
which  is  separated  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  basin 
or  depression  by  three  long  tongues  of  highland  which 
extend  far  to  the  northwest  from  the  southeastern  pla- 
teau. One  of  these  highland  tongues  borders  the  Red 
Sea,  a  second  borders  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  the  third 
traverses  the  central  part  of  the  Sahara,  or  desert.  On 
the  extreme  northwest  the  lowland  is  bordered  by  the 
Atlas  plateau,  which  bears  continuous  and  rugged  moun- 
tain ranges  reaching  an  altitude  of  nearly  two  miles. 

Climate.  —  Though  central  Africa  extends  over  the 
entire  width  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  yet  the  heat  is  much 
tempered  by  the  elevation.  In  the  lowlands,  however, 
especially  along  the  Guinea  coast,  the  climate  is  malarious 
and  intensely  hot.  In  this  entire  region  the  equatorial 
calms  cause  moderately  heavy  rainfall.  This  calm  belt 
in  its  yearly  movement  shifts  farthest  north  and  south 
on  the  eastern  coast.  Consequently,  the  heaviest  rainfall 
occurs  near  the  equator  on  the  Guinea  coast.  The  east 
coast  is  affected  by  the  trades,  which,  sweeping  up  the 
slopes  of  the  highlands,  cause  moderate  rainfall 
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In  both  north  and  south  the  winters  are  temperate, 
while  the  summers  are  hot.  The  summers  are  mildest 
in  the  south,  where  both  the  elevation  and  the  ocean 
temper  the  climate.  But  in  the  north  the  great  arid 
land  mass  causes  extremes  of  temperature.  gikaife 

The  rainfall  about  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  in  a  small  inclosed  area  near  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  is  very  small.  This  is  due 
both  to  the  descending  air  and  to  the  dry- 
ness of  the  prevailing  winds. 

Drainage.  —  Besides  many  small  streams, 
three  large  rivers  have  their  sources  in 
the  great  highland  of  Africa.  These  are  the 
Nile,  tl\e  Kongo,  and  the  Zambezi.  The 
Nile,  next  to  the  Mississippi-Missouri,  is 
the  longest  river  in  the  world.    It  flows 
north  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean through  the  east- 
ern lowland  basin.  The 
main  stream,  called  the 
White  Nile  because  it 
is  usually  clear,  flows 
from     Lake  Victoria, 
while  the  Blue  Nile  and 


through  the  western  highland  tongue  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  Zambezi,  discharging  its  waters  into  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  is  famous  for  its  waterfalls  and  rapids. 
Victoria  Falls  rival  Niagara ;  the  water  plunges  into  a 
narrow  gorge  450  feet  in  depth. 

In  the  extreme  south  the  highland  is 
drained  to  the  Atlantic  by  the  Orange 
River  system. 

Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  Africa  are  ob- 
structed by  rapids  or  cataracts.  These  occur 
where  the  streams  break  through  the  high- 
land rim,  and  thus  the  rivers  are  rendered 
less  important  commercially. 

Lakes.  —  The  most  important  group  of 
lakes  in  Africa  is  situated  in  the  highlands 
near  the  equator.    Victoria,  the  largest  lake 

Crocodile.  of     this    grOUp,     haS  a 

greater  area  than  Lake 
Superior,  and  an  alti- 
tude of  more  than  three 
fourths  of  a  mile.  Like 
Lakes  Albert  and  Ed- 
ward, its  waters  are 
discharged  into  the  Nile 
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the  Atbara  flow  from  the  high 
plateaus  of  Abyssinia  loaded 
with  sediment.  The  monsoon 
winds  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
bring  a  heavy  seasonal  rainfall 
to  the  Abyssinian  highland. 
This  floods  the  great  eastern 
branches  of  the  Nile  and  causes 
the  regular  summer  rise  in  the 
lower  Nile,  for  which  it  has 
long  been  famous.  The  Kongo,  gorilla. 
with  its  many  tributaries,  occupies  the  southern  part  of 
'  the  western  lowland  basin,  and  breaks  through  the  west- 
ern highland  tongue  to  the  Atlantic.  It  ranks  next  to 
the  Amazon  in  the  amount  of  water  it  discharges  into 
the  ocean.  Farther  north  the  Niger,  another  large  river, 
flows  eastward  in  the  western  depression,  and  also  breaks 
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River.  Tanganyika  and  Ny- 
asa  are  long,  narrow  lakes, 
the  former  having  its  outlet 
through  the  Kongo,  and  the 
latter  through  the  Zambezi. 

Most  of  these  lakes  occupy  a  series 
of  deep  rifts  or  narrow  depressions  in 
the  earth's  crust,  which  may  be  traced 
northward  from  Lake  Nyasa  to  the 
Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandeb;  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Dead 
Sea  occupy  a  northward  continuation 
1  KiL  11  of  the  same  series  of  rifts. 

Lake  Chad,  near  the  border  of  the  Sahara,  is  a  shal- 
low fresh-water  lake,  studded  with  islands.  Its  outlet 
flows  northeast,  but  is  not  permanent.  Lake  Chad  is 
usually  larger  than  Lake  Erie,  but  during  the  dry  season 
much  of  it  becomes  a  marsh,  and  its  outlet  becomes  a 
wady,  or  dry  river  bed. 
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South  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  there  are  several  small  depressions  be- 
low sea  level  known  as  Shotts ;  these  are  occupied  by  salt  lakes  during 
a  part  of  the  year. 

Vegetation  and  Animals.  —  The  part.s  of  Africa  crossed 
by  the  tropics,  and  embracing  about  one  fourth  of  the 
grand  division,  consist  of  deserts,  whose  surface  is  some- 
what varied  and  occasionally  picturesque.  In  some 
places  there  are  high  mountainous  tracts,  while  in  others 
the  surface  is  comparatively  level  in  long  stretches,  and 
often  composed  of  bare  rock.  In  some  sections  the 
sands  have  been  blown 
by  the  winds  into  great 
ridges  and  shifting  dunes. 
Oases  containing  luxuri- 
ant growths  of  palms,  es- 
pecially the  date  palm,  and 
carobs  and  prickly  pears, 
occur  where  the  ground 
water  approaches  or  rises 
to  the  surface.  Few  plants 
are  found  on  the  deserts, 
but  along  the  borders  are 
found  thorny  acacias  and 
plants  resembling  the  sage 
bush  of  the  Great  Basin 
of  North  America. 

On  account  of  the  rainfall,  the  central  part  of  Africa 
is  a  region  of  dense  forests,  rivaling  the  silvas  of  South 
America  in  some  places,  but  in  others  having  a  more 
open  character.  The  Sudan  and  south  African  regions 
consist  generally  of  grassy  lands  with  trees  along  the 
water  courses. 

The  plants  and  animals  of  the  countries  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  resemble  those  of  the  Eurasian  life  region. 
All  the  mainland  south  of  the  Sahara  forms  a  distinct  life 
region  known  as  the  African  life  region. 

This  region  is  characterized  by  many  flesh-eating  animals,  such  as 
lions,  leopards,  panthers,  hyenas,  and  jackals,  and  by  great  manlike 
apes,  as  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee.  Many  hoofed  animals  are  found, 
chiefly  on  the  plains  or  on  their  borders.  Among  these  are  antelopes, 
wild  cattle,  buffaloes,  the  giraffe,  the  rhinoceros,  the  zebra,  the  wild  ass, 
the  horned  horse,  and  the  wart  hog.  The  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the 
rivers,  and  the  elephant  in  the  forests. 

The  bird  life  is  abundant  and  varied.  Among  the  birds  peculiar  to 
Africa  are  the  ostrich,  the  secretary  vulture,  the  guinea  fowls,  and  the 
beautiful  sunbirds.  Besides  these  there  are  many  remarkable  goat- 
suckers and  wading  birds. 

Venomous  snakes  abound  in  the  south,  great  pythons  and  anacondas 
are  found  in  the  central  forests,  and  most  of  the  rivers  contain  large 
crocodiles. 

This  life  region  contains  many  kinds  of  palms  and  thorny  acacias, 
among  which  are  the  wine,  oil,  and  date  palms,  and  the  acacia  producing 
gum  arable.  The  coffee  tree  of  two  kinds  is  found  wild,  one  of  which 
furnishes  the  coffee  so  widely  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  African  life  region  resembles  that  of  South 
America  in  the  great  variety  of  its  palms,  and  the 


Oriental  region  in  the  great  number  of  catlike  animals, 
its  manlike  apes,  and  some  of  its  birds  and  serpents.  It 
ranks  above  South  America  in  its  life  forms,  and  next  to 
it  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  plants  and  animals. 

People. —  Africa  is  the  home  of  the  black  or  negro 
race,  and  a  great  number  of  tribes  are  scattered  over  all 
central  and  southern  Africa.  They  are  either  savages  or 
barbarians,  and  live  in  rude  huts,  and  often  in  the  depths 
of  the  forests.  In  the  Sudan  and  south  Africa  some 
tribes  own  herds  of  cattle,  and  have  risen  to  a  condition 

in  which  they  work  iron 
in  a  rude  manner,  and 
weave  mats  and  coarse 
cloth.  The  dwarfs  of 
central  Africa  are  among 
the  lowest  savages  of  the 
world,  and,  like  animals, 
are  remarkably  acute  in 
securing  their  food  and 
finding  their  way  through 
the  pathless  forests.  They 
use  poisoned  arrows,  anci 
are  much  feared  by  other 
tribes. 
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various  countries  and  sold  as  slaves. 


For    many   centuries  negro 
peoples  have  been  carried  into 
Until  lately  Arabs  engaged  in  the 


slave  trade,  and  incited  negro  tribes  to  make  war  on  each  other  to  pro- 
cure prisoners,  who  were  then  sold  into  slavery.  Highly  civilized  coun- 
tries, however,  do  not  now  permit  slavery,  and  the  negro  slave  trade  has 
been  practically  ended. 

Along  the  Mediterranean  there  are  many  people  of 
the  white  race.  These  are  Egyptians,  Moors,  Berbers, 
Arabs,  and  some  European  colonists.  Many  Europeans 
and  some  Americans  now  live  in  South  Africa,  and 
some  of  the  native  tribes  formerly  there  have  been  pushed 
back  into  the  interior. 

Religion.  —  The  people  in  the  north  are  mainly  Mo- 
hammedans, but  the  tribes  of  the  interior  have  not  risen 
above  the  practice  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and  the  use 
of  fetishes,  which  they  reverence  as  gods. 

Countries.  —  Owing  to  the  character  of  the  people,  the 
native  divisions  of  Africa  have  no  definite  boundaries; 
but  nearly  all  of  the  coast  region  and  all  of  the  interior 
are  claimed  by  various  European  powers,  who  have 
established  boundaries  between  their  claims. 

Text  Questions.  —  Where  is  Africa?  What  are  its  proportionate  size 
and  population?  Compare  it  with  South  America  in  general  shape  and 
coast  line.  Describe  its  surface  and  climate.  Name  and  locate  two 
highlands ;  two  peaks.  Name  and  characterize  the  five  great  rivers  of 
Africa.  Where  do  falls  and  rapids  occur  in  African  livers?  Where  is 
the  African  lake  region?  Describe  its  lakes;  describe  Lake  Chad 
Why  should  the  desert  regions  of  Africa  lie  near  the  tropics?  Where 
are  the  great  forests  and  the  grassy  regions?  Describe  the  life  forms 
of  northern  Africa  ;  of  central  and  south  Africa.  Give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  African  peoples  and  their  manner  of  life. 
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Egyptian  Natives  and  Donki'.y. 


COUNTRIES  OF  AFRICA 

Map  Questions  to  be  studied  immediately  before  the 
text  of  each  part  is  studied. 

Egypt.  —  In  what  part  of  Africa  is  Egypt?  What 
waters  border  it?  What  deserts  does  it  include? 
What  river  flows  through  Egypt?  What  canal  is 
in  the  northeast?  What  region  is  south  of  Egypt 
proper?  Name  and  locate  the  capital.  Locate 
Alexandria  ;  Suez  ;  Port  Said. 

The  Barbary  States. — What  four  countries  border 
the  Mediterranean  west  of  Egypt?  Bound  each. 
Into  what  region  does  each  pass  in  the  south? 
Which  three  are  traversed  by  the  Atlas  Mountains? 
Locate  Morocco,  Fez,  and  Tangier,  in  Morocco  ; 
Algiers,  Oran,  and  Biskra,  in  Algeria ;  the  capital  of 
Tunis  ;  I'ripoli  and  Murzuk  in  Libia. 

The  Sahara.  —  What  part  of  Africa  does  the  Sahara 
occupy?    Compare  the  Sahara  with  the  Sudan  region  in  number  of 
streams,  and  state  your  conclusion  regarding  the  climate  of  the  Sahara. 
What  mountains  are  near  the  center? 

Central  Africa  (Between  the  Sahara  and  the  Zambezi  River) .  —  What 
region  lies  south  of  the  Sahara?    Name  the  divisions  of  this  region  along 
the  west  coast ;  along  the  east  coast ;  in  the  interior.  What  rivers  and  lake 
are  in  this  region  ?     Find  Boma  on  the  west  coast, 
and  Zanzibar  on  the  east  coast.    Where  is  Mada- 
gascar?   In  what  zones  is  it?     Locate  the  capital. 

South  Africa  (All  of  Africa  south  of  the  Zambezi 
River).  —  What  divisions  are  included  in  south 
Africa?  Give  the  location  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
Natal ;  Orange  Free  State ;  Transvaal ;  Rhodesia. 
What  mountains  are  near  the  southeast  coast?  In 
what  river  basin  does  much  of  south  Africa  lie? 
What  capes  and  bays  are  found  on  the  coast?  Find 
the  location  of  Cape  Town  ;  Port  Elizabeth  ;  Bloem- 
fontein ;  Johannesburg  ;  Pretoria  ;  Lourengo  Marquez. 

Egypt  occupies  the  northeastern  part 
of  Africa,  and  includes  the  Sinai  penin- 
sula east  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The 
southern  boundary  of  Egypt  proper  is  the 
parallel  of  22°  north  latitude,  but  Egypt 
has  indefinite  claims  to  Nubia  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan, 
farther  south.    The  area  of  Egypt  proper  is  about  one 
twelfth  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
population  is  about  one  eighth  as  great. 

Though  the  total  area  is  so  large,  yet  the  habitable  por- 
tion of  Egypt,  which  lies  in  the  narrow  Nile  valley  and 
in  the  delta,  does  not  occupy  an  area  greater  than  that 
of   Maryland.     The  Nile 
valley,    varying    in  width 
from  one  to  thirty  miles, 
is  bordered  by  precipitous 
cliffs,   beyond   which  the 
land   is    desert.  Cloudy 
days    are    extremely  rare 
and  little   rain   falls,  but 
each  year  the  plains  along 
the  Nile  are  flooded  by  the 
waters  that  fall  during  the 

rainy  season  in  the  high-  the  pyramids. 


lands  near  the  equator.  The  rich  sedi- 
ment left  on  the  bottom  lands  when  the 
floods  recede  renders  the  soil  very  fertile. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  and 
though  the  methods  are  primitive,  yet 
the  people  raise  a  large  surplus  for  ex- 
port.   Three  crops  are  grown  in  a  year. 
The  leading  winter  crops,  sown  in  No- 
vember and  harvested  in  May,  are  cereals 
of  all  kinds  ;  the  principal  summer  crops, 
consisting  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  are 
sown  in  March  and  harvested  in  October; 
and  the  autumn  crops,  sown  in  July  and 
gathered  in  September,  are  rice,  sorghum, 
and  vegetables.    Melons  and  tropical  fruits  are  also 
grown.  In  the  delta  irrigation  by  means  of  canals  is  used 
throughout  the  year,  while  Upper  Egypt  depends  more 
upon  the  floods  and  upon  the  lifting  of  water  from  the  river 
by  means  of  wheels.    A  great  dam  at  Assouan  retains  a 
supply  of  water  to  irrigate  the  lower  valley 
between  the  flood  seasons.    Many  don- 
keys, oxen,  camels,  and  sheep  are  raised. 

Hand-made  leather  work,  jewelry,  and 
hammered  brass  goods  are  the  chief 
manufactures. 

The  Nile  forms  the  chief  means  of 
trade.  Canals  are  used  in  the  delta, 
and  railroads  in  the  north  and  along 
the  Nile  valley.  Large  quantities  of  cot- 
ton, wheat,  and  rice  are  exported,  chiefly 
to  Great  Britain.  Cloth,  metal  ware, 
timber,  and  coal  are  imported. 


EcYP'iiAN  Family. 


The  Suez  Canal  forms  a  great  highway  of  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  countries  of  Asia.    It  is  87 
miles  in  length,  has  no  locks,  and  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  were  civilized  6000  years  ago,  and  more  than 
4000  years  ago  built  great  pyramids,  magnificent  temples,  and  wonder- 
ful tombs.  They  preserved  their  dead  by  embalming,  and  used  hiero- 
glyphics in  writing ;  and  from  their  pictures,  carvings,  and  writing  much 
has  been  learned  about  their  life  and  wonderful  history. 

Of  the  present  population,  the  people  of  the  laboring  class  are 
called  "  Fellaheen,"  and  are  probably  descendants  of  the  lower  class 
of  ancient  Egyptians.    Nearly  all  of  them  are  ignorant  and  unable  to 

read  and  write.  The  Copts,  who 
are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  have  good  schools,  fine 
churches,  and  considerable  wealth. 
Besides  these,  there  are  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  a  few  Europeans. 
Nearly  all  the  people  are  Mohamme- 
dans, but  the  Copts  are  Christians. 

Egypt  was  formerly  tributary  to 
Turkey.  It  is  governed  by  a  Sut- 
tan,  but  in  reality  Egypt  is  con- 
trolled by  Great  Britain. 

Cairo  is  the  largest  city, 
and  is  a  winter  resort  for 
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Street  :n  Morocco. 


Europeans.  It  contains  a  great  museum 
of  Egyptian  antiquities.  Near  the  city 
are  the  massive  pyramids  which  were 
built  by  the  Pharaohs  as  burial  tombs. 

Alexandria  is  the  chief  seaport.  Port  Said  and 
Suez  are  important  on  account  of  their  situation  at 
the  ends  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Barbary  States  occupy  all  the  north- 
ern part  of  Africa  west  of  Egypt,  and 
comprise  four  countries  whose  interior 
boundaries  are  not  definitely  fixed. 

The  surface  is  generally  rugged  and 
rocky.  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis  are 
traversed  by  the  Atlas  Mountains,  which 
are  covered  with  fine  forests.  The  coast  belt  is  called 
the  "  Till,"  and  consists  of  undulating  arable  lands. 
Libia  and  the  interior  of  the  other  countries  present 
the  surface  features  of  the  Great  Desert. 

The  climate,  except  in  the  west,  is  generally  too  dry  for 
agriculture,    but  mountain 
streams  from  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains are  used  for  irrigation. 

These  countries  received  their 
name  from  the  native  Berbers,  who 
are  farmers  and  form  the  largest  part 
of  the  population.  There  are  also 
many  Arabs,  who  are  herdsmen  and 
lead  a  wandering  life  ;  Moors,  who 
live  in  the  cities ;  Jews,  who  are  the 
leading  merchants  and  traders  ;  and 
some  French  and  Italians.  The 
native  people  are  Mohammedans. 

Morocco  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France  and  Spain. 

Herding  and  the  raising 
of  grain  and  tropical  fruits 
are  the  chief  occupations. 
Some  fine  Morocco  leather, 
felt,  and  silks  and  woolens 
are  manufactured. 

Fez,  the  capital,  and  Morocco  are  the  chief 
towns.  Most  of  the  exports  pass  through  the  port 
of  Tangier. 

Algeria,  a  part  of  the  French  republic, 
is  governed  by  a  governor  general  and 
represented  in  the  French  National  As- 
sembly. 

Barley,  wheat,  and  other  cereals  are 
grown;  the  vine,  tobacco,  olives,  and  dates 
are  cultivated ;  flax  and  other  oil  seeds  are 
produced,  and  cork  oak  forests  have  been 
planted.  Many  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  and 
camels  are  raised,  and  iron  and  phosphate 
of  lime  are  mined. 


Algiers,  the  capital,  is  the  chief  seaport.  Oran 
has  valuable  marble  quarries.  Biskra,  in  a  beautiful 
oasis  at  the  edge  of  the  Sahara,  is  the  terminus  of 
important  caravan  routes. 

Tunis  is  a  French  protectorate  governed 
by  a  French  resident.  The  Bey  is  the 
native  Arab  ruler  and  has  only  a  nominal 
power.  The  chief  industry  is  agriculture ; 
and  wheat,  barley,  olive  oil,  esparto  grass, 
and  dates  form  the  chief  products.  The 
sponge  fisheries,  conducted  by  Italians 
chiefly,  are  quite  valuable. 

Tunis,  near  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage,  is  the 
capital  and  chief  city. 


Arab  Barber. 


Libia,  including  Tripolitania,  Cyrenaica, 
and  Fezzan,  belongs  to  Italy.  Nearly  all  the  country  is 
desert,  though  dates  and  esparto  grass  are  grown  in  fer- 
tile spots.  The  chief  industry  is  the  caravan  trade  with 
Sudan  by  way  of  Murzuk.  There  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  ostrich  feathers  and  ivory  brought  from  the  interior. 

Tripoli  is  the  capital  of  Tripolitania.    Bengazi  is 
the  capital  of  Cyrenaica. 

The  Sahara.  — South  of  the  Barbary  States 
lies  the  greatest  desert  region  of  the  world, 
the  Sahara,  a  word  meaning  "  desert."  It 
occupies  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  area 
of  Africa,  but  its  population  consists 
principally  of  widely  scattered  Arabs.  The 
region  is  not  entirely  an  arid  waste.  Oases 
in  it  contain  thousands  of  date  palm  trees 
and  a  great  profusion  of  smaller  plants. 
Many  caravans  traverse  the  desert  from 
oasis  to  oasis,  but  the  chief  routes  extend 
from  Lake  Tchad  to  Biskra 
and  Libia. 

Abyssinia,  in  the  great  high- 
land region  of  Africa,  has  a 
varied  climate.  The  people 
have  attained  a  low  civilization 
and  have  long  been  Christians. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  and  cotton, 
sugar  cane,  wheat,  millet,  and 
dates  are  grown,  but  the  herd- 
ing of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
is  the  chief  pursuit.  Coffee 
grows  wild  and  is  exported ; 
valuable  woods  are  abundant; 
and  wax,  ivory,  and  gold  are 
sent  to  India,  Egypt,  and  Eu- 
rope in  exchange  for  manufac- 
tured articles. 

Harar  is  the  chief  town.  The  pres- 
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The  Sudan,  or  "  Land  of  Blacks,"  occu- 
pies the  region  south  of  the  Sahara,  and 
consists  mainly  of  grassy  plains  adapted 
to  pasturage.  The  wealth  of  the  people 
consists  chiefly  in  cattle. 

Near  Lake  Chad  are  several  states  inhabited 
by  predatory  tribes  of  negroes  and  mixed  people, 
each  tribe  governed  by  a  petty  king  or  sultan  whose 
power  is  absolute.   Some  of  the  tribes  contain  skill- 
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The  Belgian  Kongo,  first  established  by 
the  European  powers  as  the  Kongo  State, 


ful  weavers,  potters,  and  workers  in  metals,  and 
their  products  are  highly  prized  throughout  the 
Sudan.  In  eastern  or  Egyptian  Sudan  the  people 
are  of  mixed  Arab  and  negro  blood,  and  are  fanati- 
cal followers  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  They  are  now  under  the  con- 
trol of  Great  Britain.  Most  of  the  western  Sudan  belongs  to  the 
French. 

Timbuktu  is  the  chief  trade  center. 

Senegal,  lying  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  Sudan,  is 
controlled  by  the  French,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract 
called  Gambia,  which  belongs  to  the  British,  and  a  por- 
tion known  as  Portuguese  Guinea. 

Sierra  Leone  was  founded  by  the  British  as  a  refuge 
for  slaves  taken  from  slave  ships.  It  is  rich  in  the 
characteristic  west  African  products,  —  palm  oil  and 
kernels,  ground  nuts,  kola  nuts,  India  rubber,  copal,  and 
hides. 

Freetown  is  the  greatest  port  of  west  Africa. 

Liberia  is  a  negro  republic.  It  was  established  by 
some  American  citizens  as  a  home  for  freed  slaves  from 
the  United  States.  Its  population,  however,  consists 
mainly  of  descendants  of  aboriginal  negroes. 

Monrovia  is  the  capital. 

The  Guinea  Coast  is  controlled  by  four  European  nations. 
The  divisions  are  Ivory  Coast,  Gold  Coast,  Togoland, 
Dahomey,  Nigeria,  Kamerun,  Spanish  Guinea,  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  Angola.  It  is  a  hot,  moist,  and 
unhealthful  region,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  trop- 
ical forests,  and  inhabited  by  pure  negroes.  The  prod- 
ucts consist  of  gums,  rubber,  coffee,  ground  nuts,  and 
rice,  with  many  valuable  woods  from  the  forests.  Da- 
homey produces  the  finest  palm  oil  of  Africa. 


Grass  Huts,  Belgian  Kongo. 


is  now  governed  as  a  colonial 
possession  of  Belgium.  The 
chief  products  are  rubber, 
ivory,  palm  nuts,  and  palm 
oil.  Coffee  grows  wild,  but 
little  is  gathered;  tobacco  is 
cultivated  for  native  use,  and 
plantations  of  tobacco  have 
been  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  natural  out- 
let for  trade  is  the  Kongo  River,  but  this  is  obstructed 
by  a  series  of  falls  icq  miles  from  its  mouth.  A  railroad 
has  been  completed  around  the  falls,  beyond  which  there 
are  many  miles  of  navigable  water. 

The  East  Coast.  —  The  east  coast  of  central  Africa  is 
much  more  healthful  than  the  Guinea  coast,  but  with 
the  addition  of  cloves  and  cattle  the  productions  are 
the  same.  The  coast  is  divided  among  Italy,  Great 
Britain,  and  Portugal. 

Zanzibar  is  the  capital  and  chief  port  of  the  British  protectorate  of  the 
same  name.   It  is  governed  by  a  sultan. 

Madagascar. —  This  great  island  belongs  to  France. 
It  is  inhabited  in  the  west  by  negroes,  while  in  the 
east  there  are  various  Malagasy  peoples,  of  which  the 
Hovas  are  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive.  The 
island  is  rich  in  minerals,  tropical  woods,  and  tropical 
and  subtropical  fruits,  gums,  and  spices.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  industry;  and  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
cacao,  and  vanilla  are  raised. 

Tananarivo  is  the  capital,  and  Tamatave  is  one  of  the  chief  ports  of 
Madagascar. 

Mauritius  and  Reunion  are  volcanic  islands  east  of 
Madagascar.  Both  produce  sugar,  rice,  and  coffee. 
The  former  is  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
latter  a  French  possession. 

South  Africa,  including  all  the  lands  south  of  the 
Zambezi  River,  is  bordered  by  a  very  narrow  coastal 
plain  whose  seaboard  has  no  protected  harbors.  The 
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main  watershed  lies  near  the  east  coast.  The  Orange 
River  drains  the  long  western  slope.  On  the  shorter 
eastern  slope  are  dashing,  turbid  streams  whose  mouths 
are  choked  with  sand.  From  the  south  the  land  rises  by 
terraces,  first  the  Little  Karroo,  then  the  Great  Karroo, 
and  finally  the  treeless  Veldt,  On  the  north  the  grassy 
veldt  merges  into  the  forest  region  of  Rhodesia.  A 
basin  region  on  the  west  slope  contains  a  small  salt  lake 
and  some  streams  whose  waters  do  not  reach  the 
ocean. 

The  southeast  trade  winds  bring  sufficient  rain  to 
the  eastern  coast  to  support  forests  of  palms,  ebony, 
and  rubber  trees  in  the  north.  Farther  south,  where 
the  trades  prevail  only  in  summer,  are  found  olive  and 
cypress  and  other  evergreens.  The  eastern  plateaus 
are  covered  with  excellent  pasturage,  while  the  interior 
and  west  are  mostly  desert  land  witli  occasional  thorny 
shrubs.  In  the  southwe>t 
the  rains  occur  in  winter. 

Negro  tribes  occupied  all  of  south 
Africa  until  the  Dutch  settled  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Other  nations 
have  since  settled  along  the  coasts, 
and  at  the  present  time  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  people  are  whites. 
The  white  people  either  enslaved  the 
natives  or  drove  them  back  into  tlie 
interior,  but  those  that  remained  are 
employed  as  laborers.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  Dutch  are  called  Boers. 


Natal,  including  Zululand,  is  chiefly  an  agricultural 
region.  It  produces  sugar  for  export,  as  well  as  much 
corn,  wheat,  and  oats.    The  coal  fields  are  extensive. 

Durban  is  the  chief  seaport,  and  Pieiertnaritzhurg  is  the  capital. 

The  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  —  After  the 
English  took  possession  of  the  Dutch  settlements  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Boers  withdrew  into  the  interior 

and  founded  two  re- 
publics: Orange  Free 
State  and  the  Trans- 
vaal.   Both  of  these 
states  have  been  an- 
nexed to  the  British 
possessions.  Herding 
sheep,   goats,  cattle, 
horses,  and  mining 
diamonds,  garnets, 
and  coal  are  the  chief 
pursuits  in  the  former;  and  gold  mining, 
herding,  and  agriculture  are  important  in 
the  latter.    The  Transvaal  contains  the 
richest  gold  mines  in  the  world. 

Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  Orange  Free  State,  and 
Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal,  are  important 
towns.  Johannesburg  is  the  chief  mining  center. 


Zulus. 


The  fertile  eastern  lowlands  are  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  cane,  coffee,  cotton,  wheat,  and  grapes, 
but  on  the  grassy  uplands  more  attention  is  paid  to 
herding  immense  numbers  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle. 
In  the  drier  portions  there  are  valuable  ostrich  farms. 

The  region  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  North  of  the 
Orange  River,  near  Kim^berley,  are  the  most  productive 
diamond  mines  of  the  world,  and  near  Johannesburg 
are  very  valuable  gold  mines.  Copper  and  coal  are  also 
abundant.    The  mines  are  owned  chiefly  by  Englishmen. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  often  called  Cape  Colony,  is  the 
most  important  British  possession 
in  Africa.  Stock  raising,  diamond 
mining,  and  fruit  growing  are  the 
chief  industries.  The  sheep  farms 
are  immense,  and  frequently  they 
cover  more  than  10,000  acres.  The 
exports  are  gold,  diamonds,  wool, 
goats'  hair,  ostrich  feathers,  hides, 
and  copper  ore. 

Cape  Town,  the  chief  seaport  of  South 
Africa,  is  the  capital.  Kimberley  is  the 
center  of  the  rough  diamond  trade.  Port 
Elizabeth  carries  on  an  active  commerce. 


South  African  Natives  and  Huts. 

lar  to  that  of  Canada. 


The  Union  of  South  Africa.  —  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  Natal  are  now 
united  under  a  federated  government  somewhat  simi- 
The  governor  general  is  appointed  by  the  British 
sovereign,  and  each  province  also  has  its  own  local  government.  There 
are  two  capitals  :  Cape  Town,  where  the  parliament  meets,  and  Pretoria, 
the  residence  of  the  governor  general  and  other  executive  officers. 

Rhodesia,  Bechuanaland,  and  Nyasaland  have  great 
resources,  and  give  promise  of  rapid  development. 

Coasts.  —  The  arid  west  coast  of  South  Africa  belongs 
to  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  of  little  importance.  The  Por- 
tuguese east  coast,  though  valuable,  is  undeveloped.  ' 

Louren(P  Marquez  and  Beira  in  the  Portuguese  territory,  have  good 
harbors  and  railroads  extending  into  the  interior. 

Text  Questions.  —  What  does  Egypt  in- 
clude, and  what  are  its  proportionate  size 
and  population?  Describe  the  country,  the 
people,  and  their  chief  industries.  Char- 
acterize the  principal  cities. 

Describe  each  of  the  four  Barbary  States 
—  their  inhabitants,  productions,  and  chief 
towns. 

Describe  the  Sahara,  the  Sudan,  Abys- 
sinia. 

Describe  the  various  countries  and  Eu- 
ropean possessions  along  the  west  coast ; 
along  the  east  coast ;  the  Belgian  Kongo ; 
the  islands  off  the  east  coast. 

Describe  the  surface,  climate,  and  chief 
industries  of  south  Africa,  characterizing 
the  principal  subdivisions  and  the  chief 
i        AAi..  towns  in  each. 
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DESCRIPTION 


Australia  ;  Location  and  Extent.  —  Australia  is  situated 
southeast  of  the  East  Indies,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Timor  and  Arafura  seas  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  lies  wholly  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  between  the 
parallels  of  io°  and  40°  south  latitude.  Its  area  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  main  body  of  the  United  States, 
but  its  population  is  about  as  sparse  as  that  of  Canada. 

Coast.  —  The  coast  of  Australia  is  generally  regu- 
lar, except  in  the  north, 
where  it  is  indented  by  the 
large  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
and  many  small  indenta- 
tions. There  are  a  few 
good  harbors  in  the  south, 
the  most  important  of  which 
are  Spencer  Gulf  and  En- 
counter Bay.  The  north- 
east coast  is  fringed  with 
coral  reefs. 

Surface.  —  The  surface  of 
Australia  is  generally  level 
or  undulating.    The  coast 
is  bordered  on  all  sides  by 
a  plain  which  is  narrow  in 
the  east  but  wider  in  the 
northwest.    From  the  east- 
ern plain  the  surface  rises  abruptly  to  a  plateau,  some  of 
whose  points  attain  an  altitude  of  one  and  a  half  miles. 
From  this  the  plateau  gradually  descends  toward  the 
interior,  forming  a  broad  plain  extending  nearly  to  the 
center  of  Australia.    The  western  half  of  Australia  is  a 
low,  flat  plateau,  which  is  varied  occasionally  by  short 
mountain  ridges,  and  is  generally  highest  near  its  east- 
ern and  western  rims. 

Climate.  —  The  northern  third  of  Australia  lies  in  the 
Torrid  Zone,  and  in  January  receives  copious  rains  both 
from  the  equatorial  rain  belt  and  from  the  monsoon 
winds.  In  the  same  season,  the  temperate  southern 
coast  is  affected  by  the  tropical  calms,  and  consequently 
receives  no  rain.  In  July,  however,  when  the  tropical 
calm  belt  lies  farther  north,  nearer  the  equator,  rainfall  is 
produced  on  the  south  coast  both  by  the  prevailing  west- 
erlies and  by  cyclones.  Along  the  east  coast  the  rainfall 
is  moderate  and  is  caused  by  the  southeast  trades  ascend- 
ing the  slopes  of  the  highlands.  With  the  exception  of 
the  region  west  of  the  southeastern  highlands,  nearly 


all  of  the  interior  of  Australia  is  deficient  in  rainfall, 
and  the  arid  conditions  render  the  climate  excessively 
hot  in  summer  and  quite  cold  in  winter.  The  milder 
coast  regions  are  often  affected  in  winter  by  cold  land 
winds. 

Drainage.  —  Owing  to  the  deficient  or  variable  rain- 
fall, there  are  few  permanent  streams  in  Australia.  A 
few  in  the  interior  flow  into  salt  lakes  and  marshes,  and 
others  are  torrents  after  the  occasional  heavy  rains,  but 
dry  during  a  large  part  of  the  year.  The  short  east- 
ern slope  and  the  north  coast  have  many  small  streams 

varied  with  beautiful  cas- 
cades. The  most  impor- 
tant rivers  are  those  of  the 
Murray-Darling  system,  in 
the  southeast,  which  is  over 
1000  miles  in  length,  and 
navigable  during  the  rainy 
season.  In  the  dry  season 
many  of  the  tributaries  of 
this  system  dry  up  and  dis- 
appear. 

The  largest  lakes  of  Australia 
are  Gairdner,  Torrens,  and  Eyre. 
Few  of  the  lakes  have  outlets,  and, 
like  the  rivers,  they  are  all  vari- 
able in  volume,  becoming  marshes 
or  even  entirely  drying  up  during 
the  long  -  continued  droughts  of 
Coral  Reef,  Australia.  some  years. 

Vegetation  and  Animals.  —  Australia,  together  with 
Tasmania  on  the  south,  and  New  Guinea  and  some 
other  adjacent  islands  on  the  north,  constitutes  the  most 
peculiar  life  region  of  the  world. 

In  the  northeast  of  Australia,  where  the  land  is  hot 
and  moist,  dense  forests  cover  the  surface,  and  in  them 
grow  ferns,  tree  ferns,  and  palms,  as  well  as  many  trees 
peculiar  to  Australia. 

The  arid  climate  of  much  of  the  rest  of  Australia  has  given  many 
of  the  plants  a  strange  foliage.  Some  plants  have  no  leaves  —  scales 
and  leafstalks  take  their  place.  Others  either  have  thick,  leathery 
leaves  with  a  glossy  surface,  or  secrete  an  aromatic  oil,  which  spreads 
over  the  surface  of  the  foliage  and  gives  the  agreeable  odor  pecuhar 
to  the  Australia  "  bush."  And  others  still  have  the  leafstalk  twisted  so 
that  the  edge  of  the  leaf  is  turned  to  the  sun  and  the  trees  cast  little 
shade.  Some  of  the  most  noted  plants  are  the  leafless  acacias,  whose 
bark  is  valuable  for  tanning ;  the  "  giant  lily,"  whose  flower-stem  grows 
thirty  feet  high ;  and  the  wonderful  sweet  gums,  or  eucalyptuses,  some 
of  which  are  the  tallest  trees  of  the  world,  growing  to  the  height  of  450 
feet. 


In  this  life  region  nearly  all  of  the  native  mammals 
either  lay  eggs  like  birds  and  snakes,  or  carry  their 
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What 


MAP  STUDIES 

Location  and  Extent.  —  Bound  Australia.  What  direction  is  it  from 
Asia?  In  what  zones  is  it?  What  large  island  is  to  the  north?  to  the 
south?  What  straits  separate  these  islands  from  Australia?  What 
island  group  is  southeast  of  Australia?  What  three  islands  comprise 
this  group?  What  archipelago  is  east  of  New  Guinea?  What  islands 
are  southeast  of  Bismarck  Archipelago?  What  clusters  of  islands  are 
north  of  New  Guinea?  Find  New  Hebrides;  New  Caledonia;  the 
Fiji  Islands;  the  Samoa  Islands.  Where  are  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
(see  map  p.  12)  ?  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia?   Name  three  indentations,  and  describe  each. 

Surface  and  Drainage.  —  What  part  of  Australia  is  highland  ? 
mountains  are  in  the  east?  What  ranges  are  in  the 
center?  Is  New  Zealand  level  or  mountainous? 
Name  two  volcanoes  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On 
what  island  are  they  situated?  Name  and  describe 
the  chief  rivers  of  Australia;  the  chief  lakes. 

Climate.  —  In  what  heat  belts  does  Australia  lie 
(see  map  p.  18)  ?  Which  embraces  the  greater  part 
of  Australia?  In  what  wind  belts  does  Australia  lie 
(see  map  p.  19)?  What  portion  has  moderately 
heavy  rainfall?  light  rains?  little  or  no  rain? 

Divisions  of  Australia.  —  Name  the  five  divisions 
of  Australia.   Locate  and  give  the  boundaries  of  each. 

Possessions.  —  Find  all  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
belonging  to  Great  Britain;  those  belonging  to  Holland;  to  Japan;  to 
France;  to  Portugal.  What  two  countries  own  New  Guinea? 

Cities.  —  What  part  of  Australia  has  the  greatest  number  of  cities 
and  towns?  Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  each  division  of  Australia  ; 
of  Tasmania ;  of  New  Zealand.  Find  Auckland.  What  is  the  capital 
of  the  Hawaiian  territory? 


Duckbill 


immature  young  in  a  pouch,  or  fold,  of  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen,  Hke  some  of  the  opossums  of  America. 


Most  of  the  pouched  animals  belong  to  the  kan- 
garoo type,  of  which  there  are  many  different  kinds, 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  rat  up  to  the  size  of  a  man. 
All  of  them  have  small  front  legs,  and  large,  long 
hind  ones,  with  which  they  make  astonishing  leaps 
when  pursued.  At  rest,  they  sit  erect  upon  their 
hind  legs.  Some  of  the  kangaroos  are  adapted  to 
living  in  trees,  while  others  inhabit  holes  in  rocks. 

The  egg-laying  mammals  are  the  echidna,  or 
porcupine  anteater,  and  the  duckbill,  or  ornithorhyn- 
chus.  These  animals  are  about  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary cat.  The  duckbill  has  a  flat  tail  and  webbed 
feet.    Its  habits  are  much  like  those  of  a  muskrat. 

Though  the  bird  life  of  the  Australian  region  is 
also  very  peculiar,  yet  warblers,  thrushes,  flycatchers, 
shrikes,  and  crows,  resembling  those  of  the  Oriental 
and  Eurasian  regions,  are  abundant.  The  most  noted 


birds  of  this  region  are  the  piping  crows,  the  honey  eaters,  the  lyre  birds 
the  great  land  kingfishers,  the  strange  brush  turkeys,  which  build  mounds 
of  vegetation  in  which  they  place  their  eggs  to  hatch,  and  the  nearly  wing- 
less emus  and  cassowaries,  both  of  which  are  ostrichlike  birds.  New 
Guinea  and  northern  Australia  also  have  the  wonderfully  beautiful  birds 
of  paradise,  and  the  curious  bovver  birds,  which  build  a  covered  bower 
and  decorate  it  with  colored  shells  and  bright  stones. 

People.  —  When  white  men  first  entered  Australia  they 
found  it  sparsely  inhabited  by  tribes  of  people  nearly  as 
peculiar  as  the  animals.    Though  the  people  are  gener- 
ally classed  with  the  negro  race,  yet  they  differ  from  the 
blacks  of  Africa  in  having  thinner  lips, 
nearly  straight  hair,  ample  beard,  and  only 
slightly  flattened  noses.  They  are  the  low- 
est savages  in  the  world,  and  wander  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  food,  usually 
without  shelter  and  with  little  clothing. 
They  are  now  rapidly  dying  out.  The 
present  inhabitants  are  chiefly  people  from 
the  British   Isles  or  their  descendants. 
There  are  also  many  Chinese,  Malays, 
and  Hindus,  who  are  employed  as  laborers. 

Resources.  —  The  dense  forests  in  the  northeast  contain 
valuable  cabinet  woods,  white  pines,  cedars,  eucalyptuses 
and  kauri  pines. 

In  the  drier  interior  the  surface  is  sparsely  covered  with 
grass  and  furnishes  good  pasture  lands.    There  the  emi- 
grants have  established  great  sheep  and  cattle  "ranges," 
which  furnish  much  of  the  world's  supply  of  wool  and 
large  quantities  of  beef  and  mutton. 

In  the  south  and  southeast  the  rainfall 
is  regular  enough  for  agriculture,  and 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  as  well  as  cotton 
and  fruits,  are  grown. 

Minerals  are  abundant,  and  gold,  silver, 
copper,  coal,  and  tin  are  mined  cn  the 
western  slope  of  the  eastern  highland. 
The  gold  mines  are  very  productive,  yield- 
ing nearly  one  fourth  of  the  world's  supply. 

The  manufactures  consist  of  cottons, 
woolens,  and  machinery,  but  considerable 
quantities  of  all  of  these  as  well  as  other 
Large  Kangaroo.  manufactured  goods  must  be  imported 
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Australian  Natives. 

The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  but  meat  is  sup- 
pHed  to  various  countries  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  to  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Divisions  and  Government.  —  Australia  consisted  of  five 
British  colonies  prior  to  1901.  At  that  time  these  colonies 
and  the  colony  of  Tasmania,  now  called  states,  united  to 
form  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  head  of  which 
is  a  governor  general,  appointed  by  the  British  crown. 
The  actual  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Federal  Cabi- 
net. The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  consti- 
tute the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  and  mem- 
bers of  both  bodies  are  elected  by  the  people.  Each 
state  has  a  lieutenant  governor.  Melbourne  is  the 
temporary  capital  of  the  Commonwealth,  The  Terri- 
tory of  Papua  is  a  depend- 
ency of  the  Commonwealth, 

Victoria,  the  smallest  but 
most  prosperous  state,  occu- 
pies the  southeast.  Owing 
to  the  abundant  rainfall, 
more  land  is  devoted  to  agri- 
culture than  in  any  other 
Australian  state.  Wheat 
and  other  cereals,  potatoes, 
and  hay  form  the  chief 
crops.  The  coal  and  gold 
mines  are  very  productive, 
but  sheep  farming  and  manufacturing  are 
also  v  iry  important  pursuits.  Wool,  gold, 
meat,  and  wheat  are  the  chief  exports. 

Melbourne,  the  capital,  contains  nearly 
half  the  population  of  Victoria.  It  is 
the  center  of  many  railroads  and  an 
important  seaport  and  seat  of  education. 

Ballarai  nnd  Sandhurst  are  the  chief  mining 
towns  of  the  state. 


New  South  Wales,  north  of  Victoria,  is  the  oldest  and 
most  populous  state.  It  is  less  important  as  an  agricul- 
tural region  than  Victoria,  but  its  sheep  farms  supply 
more  than  half  the  wool  produced  in  Australia.  Wheat, 
corn,  sugar  cane,  and  oranges  are  grown.  Gold,  silver, 
and  coal  are  mined,  but  less  extensively  than  in  Victoria. 

Sydney,  the  capital,  is  about  as  large  as  Melbourne, 
but  it  has  a  much  larger  foreign  trade. 

Queensland,  in  northeastern  Australia,  is  one  fifth  as 
large  as  the  United  States,  but  its  population  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  Rhode  Island.  Fully  half  the  surface 
is  forest-clad,  and  the  rest  is  devoted  to  sheep  and  cattle 
herding  and  some  agriculture.  Gold,  silver,  tin,  coal, 
and  copper  are  abundant,  but  with  the  exception  of  gold 
and  coal,  little  mining  is  done.  The  chief  exports  are 
gold,  wool,  sugar,  frozen  meats,  hides,  and  tallow. 

Brisbane  is  the  capital  and  largest  city. 

South  Australia  has  a  large  area,  but  a  sparse  popula- 
tion, as  much  of  the  land  is  desert.  In  the  southeast  the 
land  is  adapted  to  agricilture,  and  good  crops  of  wheat 
and  grapes  are  raised.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
cattle  and  sheep  raising.  Copper  and  silver  are  mined, 
and  wool,  copper,  and  flour  are  exported. 

Adelaide  is  the  capital  and  chief  seaport. 

Western  Australia  is  the  largest  but  least  populous  state 
of  the  commonwealth.  In  the  north  there  is  a  large 
area  of  fairly  well-watered  land  adapted  to  pasturage,  but 
so  far  few  people  have  settled  in  that  section.  Most  of 
the  people  live  in  the  southwest,  near  the  source  of  the 
streams,  as  the  land  is  better  watered  nearer  the  high- 
lands than  close  to  the  coast.  Gold,  wool,  timber,  sandal- 
wood, pearls,  and  skins  are  exported. 
Perth  is  the  capital. 

Tasmania,  an  island  state  separated  from 
Victoria  by  the  shallow  Bass  Strait,  is 
often  called  the  "  Switzerland  of  the  South," 
on  account  of  its  picturesque  mountains 
and  lakes.   The  coast  is  bordered  by  many 
small  islands,  and  much  indented  with 
bays  forming  excellent  harbors.  The 
climate  is  equable  and  moister  than  that 
of  Australia,  and  more  than 
half  the  surface  is  covered 
with  valuable  forests.  The 
soil  in  the  valleys  and  plains 
is  fertile,  and  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  hay  are  impor- 
tant crops.   A  large  part  of 
the  land  is  used  for  the 
pasturage  of  sheep  and  cat- 
tle, and  wool  and  meats  are 
brgely  produced  and  ex- 
ported to  England  and 
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Fiji  Island  Canoe. 


Natives  and  Huts,  New  Guinea. 


Pago  Pago  Bav.  Tutuila. 


Australia.  The  island  also  is  rich  in  copper,  gold,  silver, 
tin,  and  coal. 

Hoba7-t,  the  capital,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  base  of  a  mountain, 
and  has  a  deep  harbor  and  extensive  manufactures. 

New  Zealand  comprises  a  group  of  islands  about  a  thou- 
sand miles  southeast  of  Australia.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire  and  is  self-governing.  The  two  large  is- 
lands have  a  rugged,  picturesque  surface,  with  mountain 
ranges  and  snow-clad  peaks  two  miles  high.  North  Is- 
land is  noted  for  its  volcanoes,  wonderful  geysers  and 
geyser  terraces,  and  hot  springs ;  while  South  Island  has 
glaciers  exceeding  those  of  the  Alps  in  size,  and  several 
whose  lower  limits  penetrate  the  forest  zone.  The  cli- 
mate is  equable,  because  of  the  insular  position  of  the 
islands.    Great  storms  sometimes  occur. 

The  plant  life  is  striking  and  beautiful.  Much  of  the  west  coast  is 
covered  with  forests  of  evergreen  trees.  Pines,  beeches,  and  gigantic 
kauri  gum  trees  in  the  north  are  the  chief  trees  ;  but  trailing  creepers, 
beautiful  flowering  plants,  and  peculiar  palm  lilies  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  forest  growth.  In  the  east,  wiry  grasses  cover  much  of  the  surface, 
and  in  the  swamps  grows  the  peculiar  native  phlox. 

There  are  few  native  mammals.  Birds,  however,  are  abundant,  but 
peculiar.  Kiwis,  nearly  wingless  birds  clothed  with  hairlike  feathers, 
inhabit  the  island,  but  are  found  nowhere  else.  A  woodhen  has  tufts  of 
feathers  instead  of  wings,  and  a  ground  parrot  has  wings,  but  can  not  fly. 

The  natives  are  Malays,  and  call  themselves  Maoris.  They  are 
finely  formed,  rather  intelligent,  and  have  adopted  some  civilized  habits 
and  customs.  They  frequently  tattoo  the  whole  body,  and  this  often 
gives  the  face  a  grotesque  appearance.  Since  the  settlement  of  New 
Zealand  by  Englishmen,  about  seventy  years  ago,  the  natives  have  rapidly 
decreased  in  numbers.    Now  the  majority  of  the  people  are  whites. 

Much  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  hay  are  raised,  but  the 
chief  industries  are  sheep  and 
cattle  raising  on  the  grassy 
plains,  and  mining  gold,  silver, 
coal,  and  fossil  kauri  gum.  The 
chief  exports  are  wool,  frozen 
meats,  gold,  and  butter  and 
cheese. 

Wellington  is  the  capital,  and  Auck- 
land the  largest  city.  Dunedin  is  the 
chief  seaport. 

The  Fiji  Islands.  —  Fiji  com- 
prises about  two  hundred  islands 
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of  volcanic  formation,  and  forms  a  crown  colony  of  Great 
Britain.  Most  of  the  people  are  native  Fiji  Islanders, 
who  were  once  the  most  noted  cannibals  of  the  Pacific. 
The  islands  contain  great  sugar  and  cocoanut  planta- 
tions, and  export  sugar,  fruits,  and  copra  or  dried  meat 
of  cocoanuts. 

Suva  is  the  capital. 

The  Australian  East  Indies.  —  This  group  comprises  all 
the  islands  directly  north  of  Australia  and  east  of  Borneo. 
The  chief  islands  are  New  Guinea,  Celebes,  the  Spice 
Islands,  Sumbawa,  and  Timor.  They  are  grouped  with 
Australia  because  the  plants  and  animals  are  similar  to 
those  of  Australia.  Most  of  them  are  governed  by  the 
Dutch,  but  New  Guinea  is  controlled  by  the  Dutch, 
and  British.  The  British  part  of  New  Guinea  is  gov- 
erned by  Australia.  Copra,  tropical  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, spices,  sugar,  cotton,  sago,  and  pearls  are  exported. 

Islands  of  the  Western  Paci'fic.  —  Many  islands  of 
volcanic  and  coral  formation,  and  many  atolls,  or  ring- 
shaped  coral  islands,  are  scattered  in  clusters  through- 
out the  western  Pacific.  The  chief  ones  are  the  La- 
drones  and  the  Caroline  Islands,  most  of  which  belong  to 
Japan.  They  contain  Malay  peoples,  who  have  been 
somewhat  civilized  by  the  missionaries  and  settlers.  The 
chief  plants  are  cocoanut,  sago,  and  "  screw  pine  "  palms, 
breadfruit  trees,  yams,  and  sugar  cane.  Guam,  one  of 
the  Ladrones,  belongs  to  the  United  States. 

The  Samoa  Islands.  —  The  Samoan  group  consists  of 
fourteen  volcanic  islands  fringed  by  coral  reefs.  They 

are  situated  in  the  south  Pacific, 
and  are  inhabited  by  a  gentle, 
finely  formed,  and  intelligent 
Malay  people.  The  islands  have 
a  delightful  climate,  a  fertile 
soil,  and  valuable  forests.  Copra 
and  sugar  are  the  chief  prod- 
ucts. The  larger  part  of  them 
is  now  controlled  by  New  Zea- 
land, but  Tutuila  and  a  few 
smaller  islands  belong  to  the 
United  States. 
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1,20  A  M. 
ir,0 


1.24  A  M. 
169 


1.28  A.M. 
158 


1.32  A.M. 
157 
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The  Hawaiian  Islands,  com- 
prising eight  large  islands  and 
a  few  smaller  ones,  are  situ- 
ated near  the  Tropic  of  Can- 
cer, not  far  from  the  middle 
of  the  north  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  are  mountainous  islands, 
Hawaii  containing  two  of  the 
giant  volcanoes  of  the  world. 
These  are  Mauna  Loa  and 
Kilauea,  both  of  which  have 
immense  but  rather  quiet 
overflows  of  lava. 

The  islands  are  influenced 
by  the  trades,  and  have  a 
mild  equable  climate,  with 
abundant  rainfall  on  the  windward  slopes.  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  adapted  to  fruits  of  many  kinds, 
—  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cocoanuts. 

The  native  people  are  closely  allied  to  the  Maoris  of 


Naii\i.;  (,kass  House,  Hawaii. 


New  Zealand,  and,  like  them, 
are  rapidly  dying  out.  There 
are  many  foreigners,  chief  of 
which  are  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Portuguese,  Americans,  Brit- 
ish, and  Germans. 

The  islands  now  belongr  to 
the  United  States,  and  form 
the  territory  of  Hawaii. 

Honolulu,  the  capital,  has  a  fine 
harbor,  and  is  an  important  stopping 
point  for  vessels  plying  between  Amer- 
ica and  China,  Japan,  or  Australia. 

Text  Questions.  —  Where  is  Austra- 
lia, and  what  are  its  proportionate 
size  and  population?  Describe  the 
coast  line  and  the  surface  ;  the  cli- 
mate and  drainage.  State  some  of  the  pecuHarities  of  the  plants  and 
animals.  Describe  the  people  and  resources.  What  is  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment? Characterize  each  of  the  states  and  its  chief  city.  Describe 
New  Zealand;  Fiji  Islands;  the  Austrahan  East  Indies;  the  Islands  of 
the  Western  Pacific  ;  the  Samoa  Islands ;  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


GENERAL  REVIEW 


General.  —  What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth?  its  size?  Describe  the 
earth's  rotation  and  its  effects.  Name  and  define  the  principal  direc- 
tions. Define  equator ;  parallels ;  meridians.  What  is  the  revolution 
of  the  earth?  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis?  How  do  these  two 
things  cause  seasons?  the  varying  length  of  days  and  nights?  Name 
and  locate  the  zones  and  the  hnes  separating  them. 

Name  the  coast  forms  of  land  and  of  water ;  give  as  many  examples 
of  each  as  you  can.  What  movements  has  the  land  ?  the  sea  ?  What 
are  the  causes  and  effects  of  each?  Name  the  principal  relief  forms  of 
land,  and  give  examples  of  each.  Tell  what  you  know  of  volcanoes,  and 
tell  where  they  occur. 

What  is  rainfall?  Where  does  the  moisture  come  from?  What 
becomes  of  the  snow  that  falls  on  the  land?  What  becomes  of  the  rain 
water?  What  effect  do  streams  have  on  the  land?  Explain  weather- 
ing ;  the  formation  of  valleys.  What  are  flood  plains,  and  how  are  they 
caused?  What  are  glaciers  and  their  effects?  Name  ten  rivers  that 
have  large  deltas  ;  ten  large  rivers  that  have  not.    What  is  a  delta  ? 

How  is  the  atmosphere  heated?  What  difference  is  there  in  the 
heating  of  land  and  of  water,  and  why?  Explain  the  resulting  varieties 
of  climate.  Explain  the  difference  in  temperature  between  highlands 
and  lowlands.  Name  and  locate  the  calm  belts  ;  the  wind  belts.  From 
which  direction  do  the  prevailing  winds  blow  in  each  belt?  Explain 
monsoons.    Describe  cyclones. 

Into  what  three  races  is  mankind  divided  ?  What  are  the  branches 
of  each?  Where  does  each  live?  In  general,  which  are  the  more 
densely  peopled,  highlands  or  lowlands?  rainy  regions  or  dry  regions? 
Which  zone  contains  the  most  important  countries? 

Name  the  seven  great  industries.  Mention  one  country  especially 
noted  for  each.  Which  industries  are  usually  carried  on  in  mountain 
regions?  In  what  parts  of  the  world  is  wheat  grown?  corn?  rice? 
What  parts  of  the.worll  produce  sugar?  coffee?  cacao?  tea?  What 
countries  produce  wool?  cotton?  silk?  rubber?  Name  ten  important 
manufacturing  countries. 

Give  the  proportionate  size  and  population  of  each  grand  division. 

North  America. — Where  is  North  America?  Describe  its  coast; 
surface  ;  drainage  ;  lakes  ;  climate  ;  rainfall ;  plants  ;  animals  ;  people. 
What  are  its  political  divisions  ? 

How  large  is  the  United  States?  Describe  its  coasts.  Name  and 
locate  its  physical  regions  ;  its  chief  rivers  and  lakes.  Describe  its  cli- 
mate;  its  people;  its  government;  its  industries.  Name  the  industrial 
sections  and  groups;  describe  the  surface,  drainage,  and  climate  of 
each.  Name  the  states  in  each  group.  Name  the  leading  industries 
and  products  in  each  section.    Name  and  locate  the  chief  cities  in  each 


group.  Name  and  locate  five  cities  which  have  a  large  foreign  com- 
merce. Name  the  largest  state ;  the  smallest ;  the  most  populous. 
Name  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States  ;  the  next  in  size. 

Describe  Alaska ;  Danish  America ;  Newfoundland.  How  large  is 
Canada?  Describe  its  surface;  drainage;  cHmate  ;  people;  industries; 
government.    Name  and  locate  its  divisions  and  chief  cities. 

Describe  Mexico ;  its  surface,  climate,  people,  government,  indus- 
tries, products,  cities.  Describe  Central  America ;  the  West  Indies ; 
name  the  most  important  islands. 

South  America.  —  Where  is  South  America?  Describe  its  physical 
features;  hfe ;  people;  industries;  commerce.  Name  its  political 
divisions.    Describe  each  country ;  its  government,  products,  cities. 

Eurasia.  — What  is  Eurasia?  Describe  its  drainage ;  climate  ;  plants  ; 
animals  ;  people. 

Where  is  Europe  ?  Describe  its  coast ;  surface  ;  drainage  ;  people  ; 
industries.  Describe  each  of  the  leading  countries;  its  surface,  mountains, 
rivers,  products,  cities,  government,  foreign  possessions.  Describe  each 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Which  of  them  have  foreign  posses- 
sions? Name  the  five  largest  cities  of  Europe. 

Where  is  Asia?  Describe  its  coast;  surface;  drainage;  people.  De- 
scribe China  and  its  dependencies;  physical  features,  divisions,  people, 
products,  cities.   Describe  India;  Japan;  the  other  countries  of  Asia. 

Africa.  —  Where  is  Africa?  Describe  its  coast;  surface;  chmate ; 
drainage  ;  lakes ;  plants ;  animals ;  people.  What  is  the  prevailing 
form  of  government?  Name  the  exceptions.  Describe  Egypt;  the 
Barbary  States ;  the  Sahara  ;  the  divisions  of  central  Africa ;  the  divi- 
sions of  south  Africa.  Name  and  locate  the  important  cities  of  Africa. 
Name  the  chief  products  and  tell  the  region  from  which  each  comes. 

Australia,  etc.  —  Where  is  Australia?  Describe  its  physical  features  ; 
life  ;  people  ;  industries  ;  products  ;  government ;  divisions  ;  cities. 
Describe  New  Zealand ;  the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Colonial  Possessions  and  Commercial  Routes  (map  pp.  140,  141). — 
Which  grand  division  is  entirely  under  colonial  government?  Which 
consists  almost  entirely  of  colonies  ?  Which  contains  no  colonies  ?  Make 
a  list  of  the  important  islands  that  are  not  colonies. 

How  long  is  the  steamship  route  from  New  York  to  Manila  by  way  of 
Suez  Canal,  and  what  are  the  intermediate  ports?  from  San  Francisco  to 
Manila?  Which  grand  division  contains  termini  of  the  most  steamship 
routes?  Which  oceans  have  no  steamship  routes?  Which  two  grand 
divisions  are  best  supplied  with  railroads?  Which  two  have  caravan 
routes?  Trace  the  route  of  a  message  sent  by  telegraph  and  cable  from 
New  York  to  Cape  Town  ;  from  Vancouver  to  Wellington  ;  from  Chicago 
to  Manila  ;  from  New  York  to  Constantinople  ;  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  EARTH 


SUMMARY 

Length  of  earth's  axis  (miles)  7,000 

Length  of  equator             ••  24,900 

Earth's  Surface  (sq.  mi.)  196,900,000 

Pacific  Ocean       (sq.  mi.)  71,000,000 

Atlantic  Oceau       "    "  34,000,000 

Indian  Ocean         "    "  28,000,000 

Antarctic  Ocean     "    "  2,700,000 

Arctic  Oceau         "    "  4,000,000 

The  Sea           "    "  139,700,000 

Sq.  Miles  Popitlation 

North  America    9,432,000  143,491,000 

South  America   6,856,000  55,r)50,000 

Europe               3,841,000  459,305,000 

Asia                 17,056,000  802, .556,000 

Africa               11,514,000  13.],916,000 

Australia,  etc.     3,457,000  7,630,000 

Antarctic  Cout.  6,000,000   

The  Land  57.156,0001,662,454,000 

North  America 

Greenland             838,000  14,000 

Iceland                   39,770  85,000 

Nova  Scotia  . .         21,428  492,000 

New  Brunswick       27,985  352,000 

Prince  Edward  I.      2,184  94,000 

Quebec                 706,834  2,003,000 

Ontario                  376,722  2,523,000 

Manitoba  ....       251,832  456,000 

British  Columbia  355,855  392,000 

Alberta                 255,285  375,000 

Saskatchewan       251,700  492,000 

Yukon                   207,000  8,000 

Districts              1,272,000  18,000 

Part  Gt.  Lakes  30,540   

Dom.  of  Canada  3,759,305  7,205,000 

Newfoundland        42,730  239,000 

East  Labrador          6,950  4,000 

Brit.  America    3,800,045  7,448,000 

St.  Pierre,  etc.             93  5,000 

U.  S.  and  Alaska  3,679,403  105,766,000 

Mexico                 767,300  15,160,000 

Guatemala  ...        43,640  2,119,000 

Honduras                 44,276  554,000 

Salvador                   8,170  1,2-34,000 

Nicaragua               49,550  600,000 

Costa  Rica  . . .        18,690  420,000 

Panama                   33,300  337,000 

Canal  Zone  . .            474  23,000 

British  Honduras      8,600  41,000 

Central  America  206,700  6,348,000 

Cuba  Group  ..        44,000  2,469.000 

Haiti,  Rep.  of        11,070  2,500,000 

Dominican  Rep.      18,750  708,000 

Jamaica                    4,840  843,000 

Porto  Rico  ...         3,435  1,300,000 

Bahama  Is.   ..         4,400  56,000 

Other  islands            4,905  1,770,000 

West  Indies  . .        91,400  9,646,000 

Bermuda  Is.  . .             19  19,000 

South  America 

Colombia              466,000  5,071,000 

Venezuela              364,000  2,7.')fi,O00 

Guiana,  British       95,000  296,000 

Guiana,  Dutch        50,000  86,000 

Guiana,  French      30,500  49,000 

Brazil                 3,-300,000  24,308,000 

Paraguay              100,000  850,000 

Uruguay                 69,000  1,279,000 

Argentina           1,084,000  8,700,000 

Chile                     293,000  3,552,000 

Bolivia                 440,000  2,521,000 

Peru                      440,000  4,586,000 

Ecuador                118,000  1,500,000 

Falkland  Is.,  etc.      6,570  2,000 

Europe 

England                 50,850  34,04.3,000 

Wales                       7,473  2,032.000 

Scotland                 30,406  4,760,000 

Ireland                    32,360  4,382,000 

Man  and  Chan.  Is.      302  149.000 

Gr.  Brit.  &  Jr.      121,390  45,366,000 

Germany               179,500  60,000,000 

Netherlands  . .        12,772  6,213,000 


Europe  (continued) 


Denmark  .... 

Faroe  Islands 

Norway  

Sweden  

Switzerland . . . 

Austria  

Liechteusfeiu 

Czechoslovakia 

Belgium   

France   

Luxemburg 

Sarre  Basin 

Andorra  

Monaco  

Spain  

Gibraltar  

Portugal  

Azores  

Italy  proper  . , 

Sicily  

Sardinia  

Italy  

San  Marino 

Fiume  

Malta  

Russia  

Caucasia  (north 
Caucasus  Mts. 
Sea  of  Azof  . . 
NovaZembla. . 
Bussia  ill  Eur. 

Poland  

Danzig  

Finland   

Lithuania  .... 

Latvia  

Esthonia  

Hungary  

Roumania  . . . 
Jugoslavia .... 

Bulgaria   

Albania  

Greece  

Turkey  in  Eur. 
Arctic  islands . 


Pti.  M1LE8 
16,585 
540 
124,710 
172,928 
15,950 
31,700 
61 
54,700 
11,760 
212,822 
999 
750 
176 
8 

192,000 
2 

34,264 
922 
103,750 
9,940 
9,310 
123,000 
24 
30 
124 
1,662,000 
of 

)  105,000 
14,500 
35,500 
1,817,000 
130,000 
600 
128,000 
28,600 
24,000 
19,700 
36,500 
115,000 
93,000 
39,100 
11,-500 
50,000 
700 
33,500 


Asia 

Arctic  islands.  14,900 
Siberia   4,895,000 


Ivirghiz  Steppe 
U.  Turkestan 
Lake  Aral  and 
Caspian  Sea 

Khiva  

Bokhara  

Russia  in  Asia 

Georgia  

Azerbaijan  . . . 

Armenia  

Turkey   

Greek  claim  . . 

Cyprus  

Mesopotamia  . 

Syria  

Palestine  

Sinai  Pen.  (Egypt) 

Arabia  

lledjaz  

Oman  

Aden,  etc  

Persia  

Afghanistan  . . 
India  proper  . . 

Burma  

Baluchistan  . . 

Ceylon,  etc  

Straits  Settl's,  etc 


730,000 
041,600 


195,600 
23,200 
79,200 
6,570,400 
35,000 
35,000 
50,000 
210,000 
12,000 
3,-580 
130,000 
107,000 
15,-500 
22,800 
9-34,000 
112,000 
75,000 
15,870 
635,000 
240,900 
1,446,200 
268,700 
141,600 
25,600 
35,600 


Brit.  India,  etc.  1,917,600 


Nepal,  Bhutan 
Port.  India  . . . 
French  India 

Tonkin   

A  nam   

Laos   

Cochin  China. 
Cambodia .... 
Kwangchow  . . 
Fr.  Indo-China,  etc. 


I'OPULATIOS 

2,987,000 
18,000 
2,392,000 
5,-522,000 
3,831,000 
6,500,000 
10,000 
13,-500,000 
7,575,000 
41,000,000 
200,000 
650,000 
6,000 
23,000 
19,083,000 
25,000 
5,546,000 
243,000 
32,320,000 
3,800.000 
880,000 
37,000,000 
11,000 
60,000 
229,000 
110,000,000 

6,200,000 


116,200,000 
27,000,000 
250,000 
3,140,000 
3,500,000 
1,800,000 
1,-376,000 
8,500,000 
16,000,000 
11,000,000 
4,300,000 
8-50,000 
6,-300,000 
1,040,000 


9,788,000 
4,401,000 
6,567,000 


72,630 
1,400 

200 
40.000 
52,100 
98,500 
22,000 
37,400 

270 
256,470 


646,000 
1,250,000 
22,652,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 
9,000,000 
1,200,000 

274,000 
2,8-50,000 
3,1.35,000 

060,000 

2(;,ooo 

1,-500,000 
300,000 
500,000 
252,000 
9,500,000 
0,000,000 
302,207,000 
12,11.5,000 
835,000 
3,643,000 
2,676,000 
321,476,000 
5,260,000 
.532,000 
280,000 
6,120,000 
4,702,000 
641,000 
3,051,000 
1,6-34,000 
1(!8,000 
16,596,000 


Asia  (continued) 


Siam  

China  proper . 
Manchuria  . . . 

Mongolia  

Chinese  Turk. 

Tibet  

China,  etc  

Hongkong  .... 
Weihaiwei .... 
Kiaochow  .... 

Macao  

Japan  (islands) 
S.  Sakhalin 

Formosa  

Korea  

Kwangtung  . . 
Jajmnese  Empir 
Philippine  Is.. 
Sumatra  Group 
Java  Group  . . . 
Borneo  Groujj. 
Celebes  Group. 
Moluccas,  etc. . 
As.  East  Indies 


Sq.  Milks 

245,000 
1,497,000 
363,000 
1,076,000 
5.50,000 
814,000 
4,300,000 
400 
280 
200 
4 

147,7.50 
14.700 
13,400 
84,250 
1,200 
e  261,300 

116,000 

18-5,000 
51,000 

290,000 
71,700 
75,300 

788,000 


Africa 


Tangier  (neut.) 

Morocco  (Sp.) 

Morocco 
(Fr.) 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Libia 

Egypt 

Sahara,  remain- 
ing part  .... 

Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan   

Abyssinia  

Eritrea  

Fr.  Somali  Coast 

Brit.  Somaliland 

It.  Somaliland 

Uganda  Prot. . . 

Kenya  

Zanzibar  

Tanganyika  Ter. 

Brit.  East  Af. 

Rio  de  Oro,  etc. 

Fr.  West  Africa 

Gambia  

Port.  Guinea. . 

Sierra  Leone. . 

Liberia  

Gold  Coast  

Nigeria  

Fr.  Ecju'tor'l  Af. 

Belgian  Kongo 

Angola,  etc.  . . 

Mozambique . . 

C.  of  Gd.  Hope 

Natal  

Or.  Free  State. 

Transvaal  

S.  W.  Africa. . 

Urdon  of  S.  Af. 

Rhodesia  

Other  Br.  S.  Af. 

Madagascar. . . 

Other  islands. . 


230 
21,200 

1-54,-570 
343,600 
04,600 
600,000 
450,000 

1,8.36,000 

1,014,400 
312,000 
42,500 
8,100 
59,800 
190,000 
111,000 
247,000 
1,000 
384,200 
743,200 
82,100 
704,000 
3,700 
13,100 
26,900 
30,800 
88,800 
394,000 
838,.500 
947,200 
490,800 
295,800 
277.000 
34,710 
48..340 
114,290 
318,000 
792,340 
408,500 
313,900 
228,600 
8,730 


PoriLATION 

8,150,000 
302,110,000 
12,740,000 
1,800,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
320,650,000 
467,000 
147,000 
192,000 
74,000 
53,696,000 
49,000 
3,612,000 
15,609,000 
517,000 
73,383,000 
10,361,000 
4,288,000 
30,098,000 
1,971,000 
8-52,000 
1,240,000 
48,800,000 


60,000 
404,000 

3,000,000 
5,564,000 
1,781,000 
526,000 
11,287,000 

695,000 

3,100,000 
8,000,000 
450,000 
208,000 
310,000 
700,000 
3,361,000 
2,807,000 
197,000 
7,000,000 
14,025,000 
236.000 
12,700,000 
140,000 
820,000 
1,403,000 
1,600,000 
1,804,000 
17,300,000 
11,240,000 
1-5,400,000 
4,101,000 
3,120,000 
2,505,000 
1,194,000 
528,000 
1,686,000 
96,000 
6,068,000 
1,617,000 
1,602,000 
3,163,000 
1,477,000 


Australia,  etc.  (continued) 

Sq.  .Milks  Poi"i;lation 

New  Hebrides.  6,100  70,000 

New  Caledonia,  etc.  7,650  61,000 

Fiji  Islands. . .  8,050  140,000 

Samoa  Islands  1,076  43,000 

Hawaii   4,015  65,000 

Maui  and  Lanai  863 

Kahoolawe   69  38,000 

Molokai   261 

Oahu   600  123,500 

Kauai,  Niihau,  etc.  641  29,-500 

Hawaiian  Islands  6.449  256,000 

Small  Pacific  Is.  6,385  157,000 


United  States 

Population  according  to  the  Federal 
Census  of  1920 


Australia,  etc. 


87.884 

1,316,000 

New  S.  Wales  . 

310,660 

1,648,000 

Queensland  . . 

668,497 

606,000 

South  Au-stralia 

380,070 

409,000 

Western  Aust.r. 

976,920 

282,000 

Tasmania  

26,215 

191,000 

Northern  Territ. 

523,620 

3,000 

Com.  of  Austr.  2 

972,866 

4,455,000 

New  Zealand  Gr. 

104,663 

1,086,000 

New  Guinea  Gr. 

311,000 

983,000 

Bigmark  Arch. 

18,190 

190,000 

Solomon  Is.  . . 

16,950 

200,000 

Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  . . . 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada   

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  . , 
North  Dakota  . . . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania .... 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  . . 
South  Dakota  . . . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia  . . . 

Wisconsin  

AVyoming  

Part  of  the  Great 
Lakes   


61,998 
113,956 
53,335 
158,297 
103,948 

4,965 

2,370 
70 
58,666 
59,265 
84,313 
56,666 
36,3.54 
56,147 
82,158 
40,598 
48,506 
33,040 
12,327 

8,266 
57,980 
84,082 
46,865 
09,420 
146,572 
77,520 
110,690 

9,341 

8,224 
122,634 
49,204 
62,426 
70,837 
41,040 
70,057 
96,699 
45,126 

1,248 
30,989 
77,615 
42,022 
265,896 
84,990 

9,564 
42,627 
69,127 
24,170 
56,066 
97,914 


2,348,174 

.334,162 
1,752,204 
3,426,861 

939,629 
1,380,031 

223,003 

437,671 

908,470 
2,895,8.32 

431,866 
6,486,280 
2,930,390 
2,404,021 
1,769,257 
2,416,630 
1,798,509 

768,014 
1,449,661 
3,852,356 
3,668,412 
2,387,125 
1,790,018 
3,404,056 

548,889 
1,296,372 
77,407 

443,083 
3,155,900 

360,350 
10,3a5,227 
2,669,123 

646,872 
5,759,,394 
2,028,283 

783,  .389 
8,720,017 

604,-397 
1,683,724 

636,547 
2,337,886 
4,663,228 

449,396 

352,428 
2,.309,187 
1,.356,621 
1,463,701 
2,632,067 

194,402 


Main  Body . 


61,730   

3,088,519  105,710,620 


Outlying  Territory,  etc. 

Alaska  Territory    590,884  54,899 

Hawaii  Territory       6,449  265,912 

Porto  Rico                3,435  1,299,809 

St.  Thomas,  etc.    ('17)1.38  26,051 

Philippine  Is.('18)  116,026  10,350,040 

Tutuila,  etc                   77  8,056 

Guam                         210  13,276 

Canal  Zone                  474  22,868 

Soldiers  and  sailors 

abroad   117,238 

Total  Outlying      716,693  12,148,738 

Grand  Total      3,805,212  117,859,358 
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POPULATION  OF  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES 


Pop.  1920  Pop.  1910 

Aberdeen,  S.D   14,637  10,763 

Akron,  Ohio   208,436  69,067 

Alameda,  Calif   28,806  23,383 

Albany,  N.Y   113,344  100,253 

Albuquerque,N.Mex.  15,157  11,020 

AUentown,  Pa   73,602  61,913 

Alton,  111   24,682  17,628 

Altoona,  Pa   60,331  62,127 

Amsterdam,  N.Y.  . .  33,624  31,267 

Anaconda,  Mont. .. .  11,668  10,134 

Anderson,  Ind   29,767  22,476 

Annapolis,  Md   11,214  8,609 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. . .  19,516  14,817 

Anniston,  Ala   17,734  12,794 

Asheville,  N.C   28,504  18,762 

Astoria,  Oregon   14,027  9,599 

Athens,  Ga   16,748  14,913 

Atlanta,  Ga   200,616  154,839 

Atlantic  City,  N.J.  .  60,707  46,160 

Auburn,  Maine   16,985  15,064 

Auburn,  N.Y   36,192  34,668 

Augusta,  Ga.    52,548  41,040 

Augusta,  Maine   14,114  13,211 

Aurora,  lU   36,397  29,807 

Austin,  Tex   34,876  29,860 

Baltimore,  Md   733,826  658,485 

Bangor,  Maine   25,978  24,803 

Barre,  Vt   10,008  10,734 

Baton  Rouge,  La....  21,782  14,897 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  36,164  25,267 

Bay  City,  Mich   47,554  45,166 

Bayonne,  N.J   76,764  65,545 

Beaumont,  Tex   40,422  20,640 

Belleville,  111   24,823  21,122 

Bellingham,  Wash.  .  25,685  24,298 

Berkeley,  Calif   66,036  40,434 

Bethlehem,  Pa   50,358  12,837 

Beverly,  Mass   22,561  18,650 

Biddeford,  Maine. ..  18,008  17,079 

Binghamton,  N.Y...  66,800  48,443 

Birmingham,  Ala.  . .  178,806  132,685 

Bismarck,  N.D   7,122  5,443 

Bloomington,  111.  . .  28,725  26,768 

Boise,  Idaho   21,393  17,358 

Boston,  Mass   748,060  670,585 

Bridgeport,  Coim.  . .  143,555  102,054 

Brockton,  Mass   66,254  66,878 

Brookline,  Mass   37,748  27,792 

Buffalo,  N.Y   506,775  423,715 

Burlington,  Iowa . . .  24,057  24,324 

Burlington,  Vt   22,779  20,468 

Butler,  Pa   23,778  20,728 

Butte,  Mont   41,611  39,165 

Cambridge,  Mass... .  109,694  104,839 

Camden,  N.J   116,.309  94,638 

Canton,  Ohio   87,091  60,217 

Carson  City,  Nev.  . .  1,685  2,466 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  45,566  32,811 

Central  Falls,  R.I.  ..  24,174  22,764 

Charleston,  S.C   67,957  58,833 

Charleston,  W.Va.  .  39,608  22,996 

Charlotte,  N.C   46,338  34,014 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. .  57,895  44,604 

Chelsea,  Mass   43,184  32,452 

Chester,  Pa   58,030  38,637 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.  . . .  13,829  11,320 

Chicago,  111  2,701,705  2,185,283 

Chicopee,  Mass   36,214  25,401 

Cicero,  111   44,995  14,557 

Cincinnati,  Ohio   401,427  363,591 

Clarksburg,  W.Va.  .  27,869  9,201 

Cleveland,  Ohio  ....  796,841  560,663 

Clifton,  N.J   26,470  11,869 

Clinton,  Iowa   24,151  25,577 

Cohoes,  N.Y   22,987  24,709 

Colorado  Spr's,  Colo.  30,105  29,078 

Columbia,  S.C   37,524  26,319 

Columbus,  Ga   31,125  20,554 

Columbus,  Ohio   237,031  181,611 

Concord,  N.H   22,167  21,497 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  36,162  29,292 

Covington,  Ky   67,121  53,270 

Cranston,  R.I   29,407  21,107 

Cumberland,  Md... .  29,837  21,839 

Dallas,  Tex   168,976  92,104 

Danville,  III   33,776  27,871 

Danville,  Va   21,539  19,020 

Davenport,  Iowa  . . .  56,727  43,028 

Dayton,  Ohio   152,659  116,577 

Decatur,  111   43,818  31,140 

Denver,  Colo   256,491  213,381 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  . .  126,468  86,368 

Detroit,  Mich   993,678  466,766 

Dover,  Del   4,042  3,720 

Dover,  N.H   13,029  13,247 


Pop.  1920 

Dubuque,  Iowa  . . .  39,141 

Duluth,  Minn   98,917 

Durham,  N.C   21,719 

East  Chicago,  Ind.  .  35,967 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio  27 ,292 

Easton,  Pa   33,813 

East  Orange,  N.J.  . .  50,710 

East  St.  Louis,  111.. .  66,767 

Elgin,  111   27,454 

Elizabeth,  N.J   95,783 

Elkhart,  Ind   24,277 

Elmira,  N.Y   45,393 

El  Paso,  Tex   77,560 

Erie,  Pa   93,372 

Evanston,  111   37,234 

Evansville,  Ind   85,264 

Everett,  Mass   40,120 

Everett,  Wash   27,644 

Fall  River,  Mass.  . . .  120,485 

Fargo,  N.D   21,961 

Fitchburg,  Mass   41,029 

Flint,  Mich   91,-599 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  .  23,427 

Fort  Smith,  Ark   28,870 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  . .  86,549 

Fort  Worth,  Tex   106,482 

Frankfort,  Ky   9,805 

Fresno,  Calif   45,086 

Galesburg,  111   23,834 

Galveston,  Tex   44,256 

Gary,  Ind    55,.378 

Gloucester,  Mass. . . .  22,947 

Grand  Forks,  N.D. . .  14,010 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  137,634 

Great  Falls,  Mont.. .  24,121 

Green  Bay,  Wis.  . . .  31,017 

Greensboro,  N.C   19,861 

Greenville,  S.C   23,127 

Hagerstown,  Md   28,064 

Hamilton,  Ohio   39,675 

Hammond,  Ind   36,004 

Hamtramck,  Mich...  48,615 

Harrisburg,  Pa   75,917 

Hartford,  Conn   138,036 

Haverhill,  Mass   63,884 

Hazleton,  Pa   32,277 

Helena,  Mont   12,037 

Highland  Park,  Mich.  46,499 

Hoboken,  N.J   68,166 

Holyoke,  Mass   60,203 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  . .  83,327 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.  . .  11,695 

Houston,  Tex.  . . , , .  138,276 

Huntington,  W.  Va.  50,177 

Hutchinson,  Kans.  .  23,298 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  . .  314,194 

Irvington,  N.J   25,480 

Jackson,  Mich   48,374 

Jackson,  Miss   22,817 

Jackson,  Tenn   18,860 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  . .  91,558 

Jamestown,  N.Y   38,917 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.  .  14,490 

Jersey  City,  N.J   298,103 

Johnstown,  Pa   67,327 

Joliet,  111   38,442 

Joplin,  Mo   29,902 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  . .  48,487 

Kansas  City,  Kans..  101,177 

Kansas  City,  Mo   324,410 

Kearny,  N.  J   26,724 

Kenosha,  Wis   40,472 

Key  West,  Fla   18,749 

Kingston,  N.Y   26,688 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  . . .  77,818 

Kokomo.  Ind   30,067 

La  Crosse,  Wis   30,421 

Lafayette,  Ind   22,486 

Lakewood,  Ohio   41,732 

Lancaster,  Pa   53,150 

Lansing,  Mich   67,327 

Laredo,  Tex   22,710 

Lawrence,  Mass.  . . .  94,270 

Leavenworth,  Kans.  16,912 

Lebanon,  Pa   24,643 

Lewiston,  Maine  . . .  31,791 

Lexington,  Ky   41,534 

Lima,  Ohio   41,326 

Lincoln,  Nebr   54,948 

Little  Rock,  Ark   65,142 

Long  Beach,  CaUf .  .  55,593 

Lorain,  Ohio   37,295 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  .  576,673 

Louisville,  Ky   234,891 

Lowell,  Mass   112,769 


Pop.  1910 
38,494 
78,466 
18,241 
19,098 
9,179 
28,523 
34,371 
58,547 
25,976 
73,409 
19,282 
37,176 
39,279 
66,525 
24,978 
69,647 
33,484 
24,814 

119,295 
14,331 
37,826 
38,550 
18,797 
23,976 
63,933 
73,312 
10,465 
24,892 
22,089 
36,981 
16,802 
24,398 
12,478 

112,571 
13,948 
25,2.36 
15,895 
15,741 
16,507 
35,279 
20,925 
3,559 
64,186 
98,915 
44,116 
25,452 
12,516 
4,120 
70,324 
57,730 
52,183 
14,434 
78,800 
31,161 
16,364 

233,6.50 
11,877 
31,433 
21,262 
15,779 
57,699 
31,297 
11,850 

267,779 
55,482 
34,670 
32,073 
39,437 
82,331 

248,381 
18,659 
21,371 
19,945 
25,908 
36,346 
17,010 
30,417 
20,081 
15,181 
47,227 
31,229 
14,865 
85,892 
19,363 
19,240 
26.247 
36,099 
30,508 
43,973 
45,941 
17,809 
28,883 

319,198 

223,928 

106,294 


Pop.  1920 

Lynchburg,  Va   30,070 

Lynn,  Mass   99,148 

Macon,  Ga   52,995 

McKeesport,  Pa   46,781 

Madison,  Wis   38,378 

Maiden,  Mass   49,103 

Manchester,  N.H.  . .  78,384 
Manila,  P.  I.  ('19,  '03)  283,613 

Mansfield,  Ohio  ....  27,824 

Marion,  Ind   23,747 

Marion,  Ohio   27,891 

Medford,  Mass  ,  39,038 

Memphis,  Tenn   162,351 

Meriden,  Conn   29,867 

Meridian,  Miss   23,399 

Miami,  Fla   29,571 

Middletown,  Ohio  .  23,594 

Milwaukee,  Wis   457,147 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  .  380,582 

Mobile,  Ala   60,777 

Moline,  111   30,734 

Montclair,  N.  J   28,810 

Montgomery,  Ala. . .  43,464 

Montpeher,  Vt   7,126 

Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.  42,726 

Muncie,  Ind   36,524 

Muskegon,  Mich   36,570 

Muskogee,  Okla   30,277 

Nashua,  N.H   28,379 

Nashville,  Tenn.  .. .  118,342 

Natchez,  Miss   12,608 

New  Albany,  Ind.  .  22,992 

Newark,  N.J   414,524 

Newark,  Ohio   26,718 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  121,217 

New  Britain,  Coim.  69,316 

New  Brunswick,  N.J.  32,779 

Newburgh,  N.Y   30,366 

New  Castle,  Pa   44,938 

New  Haven,  Conn.  .  162,637 

New  London,  Conn.  25,688 

New  Orleans,  La   387,219 

Newport,  Ky   29,317 

Newport,  R.I   30,255 

Newport  News,  Va. .  35,596 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  36,213 

Newton,  Mass   46,054 

New  York,  N.Y  6,620,048 

Manhattan  Boro. .  2,284,103 
Brooklyn       "  2,018,356 

Bronx           "  7.32,016 

Queens          "  469,042 

Richmond      "  116,531 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. .  60,760 

Norfolk,  Va   116,777 

Norristown,  Pa   32,319 

Norwalk,  Conn   27,743 

Norwich,  Conn   22,304 

Norwood,  Ohio   24,966 

Oakland,  Calif   216,261 

Oak  Park,  111   39,868 

Ogden,  Utah   32,804 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  91,296 

Olympia,  Wash   7,795 

Omaha,  Nebr   191,601 


Orange,  N.J. 


33,268 


Oshkosh,  Wis   33,162 


Oswego,  N.Y. 
Ottumwa,  Iowa 


23,626 
23,003 


Paducah,  Ky   24,735 

Parkersburg,  W.Va.  20,050 

Pasadena,  Calif   45,354 

Passaic,  N.J   63,841 

Paterson,  N.J   135,875 

Pawtucket,  R.I   64,248 

Pensacola,  Fla   31,035 

Peoria,  111   76,121 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J.  .  41,707 

Petersburg,  Va   31,012 

Philadelphia,  Pa....  1,823,779 

Phoenix,  Ariz   29,053 

Pierre,  S.D   3,209 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  . . .  19,280 

Pittsburgh,  Pa   588,343 

Pittsfield,  Mass   41,763 

Plainfield,  N.J   27,700 

Ponce,  P.R   41,661 

Pontiac,  Mich   34,273 

Port  Huron,  Mich. . . 

Portland,  Maine  

Portland,  Oregon  . . . 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. . . 


25,944 
69,272 
258,288 
33,011 

Portsmouth,  Va   54,387 


Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Providence,  B.I. 


36,000 
237,596 


Pop.  1910 
29,494 
89,336 
40,665 
42,094 
25,531 
44,404 
70,063 

219,928 
20,768 
19,.359 
18,232 
23,150 

131,105 
27,265 
23,286 
5,471 
13,152 

373,857 

301,408 
51,521 
24,199 
21,550 
38,136 
7,856 
30,919 
24,005 
24,062 
25,278 
26,006 

110,. 364 
11,791 
20,629 

347,469 
25,404 
96,652 
43,916 
23,388 
27,805 
36,280 

133,605 
19,659 

339,075 
30,309 
27,149 
20,205 
28,867 
39,806 
4,766,883 
2,331,542 
1,634,351 

430,980 

284,041 
85,969 
30,446 
67,452 
27,875 
24,211 
20,367 
16,185 

150,174 
19,444 
26,680 
64,205 
6,996 

124,096 
29,630 
33,062 
23,368 
22,012 
22,760 
17,842 
30,291 
54,773 

126,600 
51,622 
22,982 
66,950 
32,121 
24,127 
1,549,008 
11,134 
3,656 
16,102 

633,905 
32,121 
20,550 
36,027 
14,532 
18,863 
58,571 

207,214 
23,481 
33,190 
27,936 

224,326 


Pop.  1920  Pop.  1910 

Pueblo,  Colo   43,050  41,747 

Quincy,  111   36,978  36,587 

Quincy,  Mas.s   47,876  32,642 

Racine,  Wis   68,693  38,002 

Raleigh,  N.C   24,418  19,218 

Reading,  Pa   107,784  96  071 

Reno,  Nev   12,016  10,867 

Revere,  Mass   28,823  18,219 

Richmond,  Ind   26,765  22,-324 

Richmond,  Va   171,667  127,628 

Roanoke,  Va   60,842  34,874 

Rochester,  N.Y   296,7-50  218,149 

Rockford,  111   65,651  45,401 

Rock  Island,  111   35,177  24,335 

Rome,  N.Y   26,.341  20,497 

Rutland,  Vt   14,9.54  13,546 

Sacramento,  Calif .. .  6-5,908  44,600 

Saginaw,  Mich   61,903  .50,510 

St.  Joseph,  Mo   77,939  77,403 

St.  Louis,  Mo   772,897  087,020 

St.  Paul,  Minn   234,698  214,744 

Salem,  Mass   42,529  43,697 

Salem,  Oregon   17,679  14,094 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  118,110  92,777 

San  Antonio,  Tex. . .  161,379  96,614 

San  Diego,  Calif. . . .  74,683  39,578 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  506,676  416,912 

San  Jose,  Calif   39,642  28,946 

San  Juan,  P.R   70,707  49,000 

Sandusky,  Ohio   22,897  19,989 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. . .  7,236  5,072 

Savannah,  Ga   83,252  65,064 

Schenectady,  N.Y.. .  88,723  72,826 

Scranton,  Pa   137,783  129,867 

Seattle,  Wash   315,312  237,194 

Selma,  Ala   15,689  13,649 

Sheboygan,  Wis.  . . .  30,956  26,398 

Shenandoah,  Pa   24,726  26,774 

Sheridan,  Wyo   9,175  8,408 

Shreveport,  La   43,874  28,016 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  . . .  71,227  47,828 

Sioux  Falls,  S.D.   . .  25,202  14,094 

Somerville,  Mass.  . .  93,091  77,236 

South  Bend,  Ind   70,983  53,684 

Spartanburg,  S.C.  . .  22,638  17,617 

Spokane,  Wash   104,437  104,402 

Springfield,  111   69,183  61,678 

Springfield,  Mass.  . .  129,614  88,926 

Springfield,  Mo   39,631  36,201 

Springfield,  Ohio....  60,840  46,921 

Stamford,  Conn   35,096  25,138 

Steubenville,  Ohio .  .  28,508  22,391 

Stockton,  Calif   40,296  23,263 

Superior,  Wis   39,671  40,384 

Syracuse,  N.Y   171,717  137,249 

Tacoma,  Wash   96,965  83,743 

Tallahassee,  Fla   6,637  6,018 

Tampa,  Fla   51,608  37,782 

Taunton,  Mass   37,137  34,259 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  .  .  66,083  68,167 

Toledo,  Ohio.   243,164  168,497 

Topeka,  Kans   50,022  43,684 

Trenton,  N.J   119,289  96,816 

Trinidad,  Colo   10,906  10,204 

Troy,  N.Y   72,013  76,813 

Tucson,  Ariz   20,292  13,193 

Tulsa,  Okla   72,076  18,182 

Utica,  N.Y   94,156  74,419 

Vicksburg,  Miss   18,072  20,814 

Waco,  Tex   38,600  26,425 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.  15,503  19,364 

Waltham,  Mass   30,915  27,834 

Warren,  Ohio..   27,060  11,081 

Washington,  D.C.  ..  437,571  331,069 

Waterbury,  Conn.. .  91,715  73,141 

Waterloo,  Iowa   36,230  26,693 

Watertown,  N.Y.  . .  31,285  26,7-30 

Waycross,  Ga   18,068  14,485 

West  Hoboken,  N.J.  40,074  35,403 

West  New  York,  N.J.  29,926  13,560 

Wheeling,  W.Va.  . .  56,208  41,641 

Wichita,  Kans   72,217  52,450 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. .  40,079  8,200 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. . .  73,833  67,105 

Williamsport,  Pa.  . .  36,198  31,860 

Wilmington,  Del.  . .  110,168  87,411 

Wilmington,  N.C. .  33,372  25,748 

Winona,  Minn   19,143  18,583 

Winston-Salem,  N.C.  48,396  22,700 

Woonsocket,  R.I.  . .  43,496  38,125 

Worcester,  Mass   179,754  145,986 

Yonkers,  N.Y   100,176  79,803 

York,  Pa   47,512  44,750 

Youngstown,  Ohio. .  132,358  79,066 

ZanesviUe,  Ohio....  29,669  28,026 
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POPULATION  OF  FOREIGN  CITIES. 


Aberdeen,  Scottand. .  . .  164,000 

Adelaide,  Australia  ....  236,000 

Ahmadabad.  India.  .  .  .  217.000 

Moppo,  Svria   250,000 

Alexandria,  Egypt   445,000 

Algiers,  Algeria   172,000 

Amsterdam,  Netherlands  044,000 

Antofagasta,  Chile.  .  .  .  06,000 

Antwerp,  Belgium   310,000 

Arequipa,  Peru   35,000 

Asuncion,  Paraguay.  .  .  102.000 

Athens,  Greece   168,000 

Auckland,  New  Zealand  134,000 

Bagdad.  Mesopotamia.  200,000 

Bahia,  Brazil   348,000 

Baku,  Azerbaijan   237,000 

Bangkok,  Siam   541,000 

Barcelona,  Spain   619,000 

Barf  rush ,  Persia   50,000 

Barranfiuilla,  Colombia  65,000 

Basel,  Switzerland   136.000 

Batavia,  Java   235,000 

Beirut.  Syria   150,000 

Belfast,  Ireland   393,000 

Belgrade,  Jugoslavia. .  .  91,000 

Benares.  India   204.000 

Bergen,  Norway   91.000 

Berlin.  Germany   1.898.000 

Bern,  Switzerland   112,000 

Bilbao,  Spain   100.000 

Birmingham.  England.  862.000 

Bloemfontein,  S.  Africa  28,000 

Bogota.  Colombia   138.000 

Bologna,  Italy   190,000 

Bombay,  India   979.000 

Bordeaux,  France   262.000 

Bradford,  England   283,000 

Bremen,  Germany   247,000 

Breslau.  Germany   512.000 

Brisbane.  Australia  ....  181,000 

Bristol.  England   361,000 

Brussels.  Belgium .....  679.000 

Bucharest.  Roumania. .  309.000 

Budapest,  Hungary.  . . .  880.000 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  1.637.000 

Cairo.  Egypt   791.000 

Calcutta.  India   1,222.000 

Calgary,  Canada   57,000 

Callao.  Peru   34.000 

Camaguey.  Cuba   93.000 

Canton,  China   900,000 

Cape  Town.  South  Africa  176,000 

Caracas,  Venezuela  ....  87,000 

Cardiff,  Wales   204.000 

Catania.  Italy   217,000 

Cayenne,  French  Guiana  14.000 

Chang-sha.  China   536.000 

Charlottenburg.  Germany  .305.000 

Chemnitz.  Germany  .  . .  287,000 
Christchurch,  N.  Zealand  93,000 

Christiania,  Norway.  ..  259.000 

Chungking,  China   438,000 

Cienfuegos,  Cuba   82,000 

Cochabamba.  Bolivia  . .  31.000 

Cologne,  Germany   510.000 

Colombo.  Ceylon   211.000 

Concepcion,  Chile   73.000 

Constantinople,  Turkey  1,000,000 


11) 

19) 
11) 

17) 
12) 
18) 
18) 
17) 

19) 
07) 
16) 

13) 
13) 
19) 
18) 

18) 
19) 
18) 

19) 
11) 
11) 

18) 
19) 
19) 
18) 
19) 
18) 
18) 
15) 
11) 
11) 
19) 
10) 
10) 
18) 
19) 
17) 
17) 
10) 
18) 
17) 
11) 
16) 
05) 
19) 
18) 
IS) 
15) 
19) 
15) 
18) 
18) 
10) 
10) 
16) 
18) 
18) 
19) 
15) 
10) 
11) 
18) 
20) 


Copenhagen,  Denmark.  506.000 

Cordova,  Argentina.  .  ,  .  105.000 

Cuzco,  Peru   15.000 

Damascus.  Syria   250,000 

Danzig.  Danzig   182.000 

Delhi,  India   233.000 

Dortmund.  Germany.  .  282,000 

Dresden.  Germany.  .  ..  548,000 

Dublin,  Ireland   399.000 

Duisburg.  Germany .  .  .  230,000 

Dundee.  Scotland   165,000 

Dunedin.  New  Zealand.  69.000 

Durban.  South  Africa. .  104,000 

Dusseldorf,  Germany .  .  358,000 

Edinburgh,  Scotland. . .  334,000 

Edmonton,  Canada. . .  .  54,000 

Essen,  Germany   463,000 

Fez,  Morocco   106,000 

Fiume.  Fiume   50.000 

Florence,  Italy   242,000 

Foochow,  China   624,000 

Frankfort-on-Main,  Ger.  415,000 

Geneva.  Switzerland. .  .  141,000 

Genoa,  Italy   300.000 

Georgetown,  Brit.  Guiana  53,000 

Ghent,  Belgium   163,000 

Glasgow,  Scotland   1,111.000 

Goteborg,  Sweden   197,000 

Guadalajara,  Mexico. . .  119,000 

Guatemala,  Guatemala  90,000 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  ..  94,000 

Hague,  Netherlands .  .  .  352,000 

Haidarabad,  India   501,000 

Halifax.  Canada   47,000 

Hamburg,  Germany  .  . .  932,000 

Hamilton,  Canada   101,000 

Hangchow,  China   684,000 

Hankow,  China   1,444,000 

Hanoi,  French  Indo-China  150,000 

Hanover,  Germany.  . . .  302,000 

Havana.  Cuba   361.000 

Havre,  France   136,000 

Helsingfors,  Finland  . .  .  188.000 

Hobart.  Tasmania   38,000 

Hull,  England   280,000 

Iquique,  Chile   47,000 

Irkutsk,  Siberia   130,000 

Ispahan,  Persia   80,000 

Jerusalem,  Palestine  . ,  .  60,000 

Johannesburg,  S.  Africa  255,000 

Kabul,  Afghanistan   150.000 

Kandahar,  Afghanistan  32.000 

Kharkof,  Russia   258,000 

Kief,  Russia   610,000 

Kiel,  Germany   211,000 

Kimberley,  South  Africa  44,000 

Kobe,  Japan   498,000 

Konigsberg,  Germany. .  246,000 

Kyoto,  Japan   539,000 

Lahore,  India   229,000 

La  Paz,  Bolivia   100,000 

La  Plata,  Argentina.  .  .  90,000 

Lassa,  Tibet   20,000 

Leeds,  England   431,000 

Leicester.  England   236,000 

Leipzig.  Germany   588,000 

Lemberg.  Poland   206.000 

Liege,  Belgium   170,000 


('16) 
(■14) 


('19) 
Cll) 
('16) 
('10) 
('19) 
CIO) 
Cll) 
CIO) 
('18) 

CIO) 

('18) 
C16) 
('16) 
C17) 
CIO) 
('15) 
C18) 
CIO) 
('19) 
('15) 
Cll) 
(■17) 
C18) 
C19) 
CIO) 
CIO) 
C19) 
('18) 
Cll) 
Cll) 
(•10) 
C15) 
C18) 
(■18) 
(•15) 
CIO) 
('19) 
Cll) 
('17) 
Cll) 
('19) 
('18) 
('1.3) 

C19) 
C18) 


C13) 
C13) 
CIO) 
('18) 
C16) 
CIO) 
CIO) 
Cll) 
(•15) 
('14) 

('19) 
C19) 
CIO) 
CIO) 
('17) 


Lille,  France   218 

Lima,  Peru   144 

Lisbon,  Portugal   435 

Liverpool.  England.  . .  .  773 

Lodz.  Poland   424 

London,  Canada   47 

London,  England   7,259 

Lucknow,  India   260 

Lyon,  France   524 

Madras,  India   519 

Madrid.  Spain   652 

Magdeburg.  Germany  .  280 

Malaga,  Spain   141 

Managua.  Nicaragu'i  .  .  41 

Manchester.  England  . .  741 

Mandalay,  Burma   139 


Maracaibo.  Venezuela 
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Marseille,  France   551 

Maskat,  Oman   24 

Matanzas,  Cuba   50 

Mekka.  Hedjaz   80 

Medellin,  Colombia   66 

Melbourne,  Australia .  .  723 

Merida,  Mexico   62 

Messina,  Italy   150 

Mexico.  Mexico   471 

Milan,  Italy   663 

Monterey,  Mexico   74 

Montevideo,  Uruguay  .  361 

Montreal,  Canada   700 

Morocco,  Morocco   119 

Moscow,  Russia   1,121 

Mukden,  Manchuria. . .  158 

Munich,  Germany   595 

Nagoya,  Japan   389 

Nantes,  France   171 

Naples,  Italy   698 

Newcastle.  England.  .  .  275 

Neukolln,  Germany. . .  .  237 

Nice,  France   143 

Ningpo,  China   670 

Nottingham,  England  .  258 

Nuremberg,  Germany  .  333 

Odessa.  Russia   631 

Oporto,  Portugal   194 

Oran,  Algeria   123 

Osaka.  Japan   1.460 

Ottawa,  Canada   102 

Palermo,  Italy   346 

Panama,  Panama   61 

Para,  Brazil   275 

Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana  37 

Paris,  France   2,888 

Peking,  China   1,000 

Pernambuco,  Brazil.  ..  .  210 

Perth.  Australia   133 

Petrograd.  Russia   1,000 

Port  Elizabeth.  S.  Africa  40 

Porto  Alegre,  IJrazil .  .  .  150 

Port  Said,  Egypt   91 

Portsmouth,  England.  .  225 

Prague,  Czechoslovakia  617 

Pretoria,  South  Africa  .  63 

Puebla,  Mexico   96 

Quebec,  Canada   103 

Quito,  Ecuador   70 


Rangoon,  Burma   293 


Regina,  Canada. 
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Revel,  Esthonia   138,000  ('13) 

Riga,  Latvia   569,000  ('14) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  .  970,000  C13) 

Rome,  Italy   591,000  C15) 

Rosario,  Argentina ... .  223,000  ('14) 

Rotterdam,  Netherlands  501.000  ('18) 

Saigon.  Fr.  Indo-China  100,000  ('15) 

St.  Etienne.  France   149.000  ('11) 

St.  John,  Canada   43,000  ('11) 

St.  Johns,  Newfoundland  34,000  ('18) 

St.  Louis,  Senegal   23,000  ("17) 

Salford,  England   226,000  ('19) 

Salonica,  Greece   158,000  ('15) 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  .  .  38.000  ('18) 

San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico  68,000  ('10) 

,San  Salvador,  Salvador  66,000  ('19) 

Santiago,  Chile   416,000  ('18) 

Santiago  de  Cuba   63,000  ('19) 

Santos,  Brazil   35,000  ('11) 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil   450,000  ('13) 

Seoul,  Korea   303,000  C18) 

Seville,  Spain   164.000  ("18) 

Shanghai,  China   1,000.000  ('18) 

Sheffield,  England   474.000  C19) 

Singapore,  Straits  Settl's  387,000  C19) 

Smj-rna,  Asia  Minor.  . .  375,000  ('12) 

Sofia,  Bulgaria   103,000  ('10) 

Soochow,  China   500,000  C18) 

Stettin,  Germany   236,000  CIO) 

Stockholm,  Sweden. .. .  408,000  ('19) 

Stoke-on-Trent,  England  239,000  C19) 

Strasbourg,  France.  .. .  179,000  Cll) 

Stuttgart.  Germany ..  .  286,000  ('10) 

Sucre,  Bolivia   30.000  ('15) 

Sydney,  Australia   793,000  ('18) 

Tabriz,  Persia   200.000 

Talca,  Chile   42,000  ('18) 

Tananarivo,  Madagascar  63.000  ('H) 

Tashkend,  R.  Turkestan  272.000  ('13) 

Tegucigalpa,  Honduras  29.000  ('14) 

Teheran,  Persia   220.000 

Tientsin.  China   800,000  CIS) 

Tiflis,  Georgia   328,000  ('13) 

Tokyo,  Japan   2,245,000  ('16) 

Toronto,  Canada   470,000  ('15) 

Toulouse,  France   150,000  ('11) 

Trieste,  Italy   230,000  ('10) 

Tripoli,  Libia   30,000  ('11) 

Tucuman,  Argentina. . .  91,000  ('14) 

Tunis,  Tunis   200,000 

Turin,  Italy   452,000  ('15) 

Valencia,  Spain   245,000  ('18) 

Valencia,  Venezuela.  .  .  54.000  | 

Valparaiso,  Chile   213.000  ('18) 

Vancouver,  Canada   175,000  ('19) 

Venice,  Italy   168,000  ('15) 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  .  ..  49,000  ('10) 

Victoria,  Canada   60,000  ('19) 

Vienna,  Austria   1,839,000  C20) 

Vilna,  Lithuania   215,000  ('14) 

Vladivostok,  Siberia .. .  91,000  ('11) 

Warsaw,  Poland   820,000  ('19) 

Wellington,  New  Zealand  95,000  ('16) 

West  Ham,  England.  .  .  288,000  ('19) 

Winnipeg,  Canada   163,000  ('16) 

Yokohama.  Japan   429,000  (^16) 

Zanzibar,  Africa   35,000  ('10) 

Zurich,  Switzerland   212,000  CIO) 


HEIGHTS  OF  MOUNTAINS  AND  PLATEAUS. 


Feet. 


Abyssinian  Highland   6,500 

Aconcagua,  Argentina   23,082 

Alps.  Switzerland   8.500 

Altai  Mountains,  Mongolia   6,300 

Andes,  South  America   13.000 

Apennines,  Italy   4,000 

Appalachian  Mountains,  U.  S   2.500 

Atlas  Mountains,  Africa   9.000 

Australian  Mountains.  E.  Australia  .  . .  5,000 

Balkan  Mountains,  Europe   4, .500 

Ben  Nevis,  Scotland   4,400 

Blanc,  Mont,  France   15,74 1 

Bohmerwald,  Czechoslovakia   2, .500 

Bolivian  Plateau   12.500 

Brazilian  Plateau   2,000 

Caipathian  Mountains,  Czechoslovakia  5,000 


Feet. 

Cascade  Mountains.  North  America.  .  .  9,000 

Caucasus  Mountains.  Russia   10,000 

Chimborazo,  volcano.  Ecuador   20,517 

Coast  Ranges.  United  States   3,000 

Cotopaxi.  volcano.  Ecuador   16,291 

Dekkan  Plateau,  India   2,000 

Demavend,  volcano,  Persia   18,846 

Elburz,  Mount,  Caucasus   18,493 

Etna,  volcano,  Sicily   10,874 

Everest,  Mount,  Nepal   29,002 

Fremont  Peak,  Wyoming   13.790 

Fujiyama,  volcano,  Japan   14,177 

Guiana  Plateau   2,000 

Hekia,  volcano,  Iceland   5,110 

Himalaya  Mountains,  Asia   19,000 

Hindu-Kush,  Afghanistan   18,000 


Feet. 

Hooker,  Mount,  Canada   12,000 

Iran  Plateau,  Persia   5,000 

Jura  Mountains,  France   3,000 

Karakoram  Mountains,  Tibet   18,500 

Kenya,  Mount,  Africa   18,000 

Kilimanjaro,  Africa   20,000 

Kiolen  Mountains,  Norway   3,000 

Kuenlun,  Tibet   18.000 

Longs  Peak,  Colorado   14,271 

Mauna  Kea.  Hawaii   13.953 

McKinley,  Mount,  Alaska   20,464 

Mexican  Plateau,  Mexico   7, .500 

Mitchell,  Mount.  North  Carolina   6.711 

Mongolian  Plateau,  Asia   3.500 

Orizaba,  volcano,  Mexico   18,314 

Pikes  Peak,  Colorado   14,111 


Feet. 


Popocatepetl,  volcano.  Mexico   17,784 

Pyrenees  Mountains.  Spain   8,000 

Rainier,  Mount,  Washington   14,363 

Rocky  Mountain  Highland,  U.  S   5,000 

Rocky  Mountains.  North  America ....  10.000 

Bahama,  volcano.  Bolivia   22.350 

Shasta,  Mount,  California   14.380 

Sierra  Nevada,  United  States   9,000 

Sorata,  Bolivia   21,286 

St.  Elias,  Mount,  Alaska-Canada   18,010 

Thian  Shan,  Asia   18,000 

Tibet  Plateau   15,000 

Ural  Mountains,  Russia   3,500 

Vesuvius,  volcano,  Italy   4.205 

Washington.  Mount.  N.  H   6,279 

Whitney,  Mount,  California   14, .502 


RIVERS  AND  THEIR  BASINS. 


An.  Rainfall  Area  of  Longest 

in  Basin.  Basin.  Stream. 

River  System.  Cubic  Miles.  Sq.  Miles.  Miles. 

Amazon  (exc.  Tocantins)   2,833.8  2,320.000  3,400 

Kongo  r. ..  1,213.0  1,500.000  2,800 

Plata   1,035.4  1,1.50,000  2,500 

Nile   892.1  1,300,000  3,900 

Mississippi-Missouri   673.0  1,250.000  4.200 

Orinoco   603.3  425,000  1.500 

Niger   570.0  1,000,000  2,900 

Ganges-Brahmaputra   .548.7  600,000  1.800 

Yangtze   408.8  690.000  3.100 

St.  Lawrence   338.9  .565.000  2,100 

Yenisei  .'   330.0  1.500,000  3.000 

Zambezi   300.0  580,000  1,600 

Ob   280.0  1,100.000  3,000 

Lena   270.0  900.000  2.800 

Amur...."   240.0  780.000  2.700 

Sao  Francisco   218.4  210,000  1,800 

Mekong   200.0  280,000  2,600 


An.  Rainfall    Area  of  Longest 

in  Basin.  Basin.  Stream. 

River  System.  Cubic  Miles.  Sq.  Miles.  Miles. 

Danube   198.7  320,000  1,800 

Irawadi   180.8  180,000  (?) 

Volga   152.3  590,000  2,300 

Yukon   150.0  380.000  2.000 

Murray   140.0  3.50,000  1,100 

Nelson-Saskatchewan   130.0  470,000  1,900 

Hwang   117.7  390,000  2,800 

Magdalena   116.7  90,000  1.100 

Mackenzie   115.0  680.000  2,100 

Rio  Grande   113.6  230.000  1,800 

Indus   104.4  360.000  1,900 

Columbia   90.0  290.000  1,400 

Euphrates   60.0  490,000  2,000 

Dnieper   56.0  197.000  1.300 

Colorado   55.0  230,000  1.000 

Orange   50.9  270.000  1,200 

Po   23.9  27,000  460 


LAKES. 

Area.  Altitude.  Depth. 

Sq.  Miles.  Feet.  Feet. 

Caspian  169,384='=  -85=t  3,096=t 

Victoria                                  32.167  4,000?  620 

Superior                                  31,200  602  1,008 

Aral                                       26,167=*=  158=^  220=t 

Huron                                    23,800  581  702 

Michigan                              22,450  581  870 

Tanganyika                             14,000  2,670  l,300=fc 

Baikal                                    13,197  1.400?  4,500 

Chad                                      10,400=t  l,100=t  20=fc 

Erie                                         9,960  573  210 

Winnipeg                                 9,400  710  72 

Balkash                                    8„550=fc  900=*=  1.35=t 

Ontario                                    7.240  247  738 

Ladoga                                     7.000  55  732 

Titicaca                                   3.261  12.500  925 

Nicaragua                                2.800  108  320 

Great  Salt  Lake                        2,300=t  4.200  50=>= 

Dead  Sea                                  353  -1,290±  1,308= 
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GEOGRAPHY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


By  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 


PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

Position,  Extent,  and  Outline.  The  thirteen  original  states  form  an 
irregular  arch.  Pennsylvania  is  the  central  state  of  this  arch ;  it  was 
also,  in  1789,  the  leading  commercial  state,  and  is,  therefore,  called  the 
Keystone  State.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  the  Delaware  River.  Its  south- 
ern boundary  west  of  Delaware  is  39°  43'  N.  Tliis  is  the  famous  "  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line."  The  southeastern  boundary  is  a  circular  line  drawn 
with  a  radius  of  12  miles  from  New  Castle,  Delaware,  as  a  center.  The 
northern  boiindary  is  the  parallel  of  42°  N.,  except  the  western  corner, 
which  was  purchased  in  1792,  thereby  increasing  the  frontage  on  Lake 
Erie  from  4  to  45  miles.  This  part  is  called  the  Triangle.  The  western 
boundary  is  80°  31'  36"  W  from  Greenwich. 

The  ai'ea  is  45, 1 215  square  miles.  The  state  is  in  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram. The  greatest  length  is  about  302  miles;  the  width,  about  175 
miles.  The  waters  of 
the  state  cover  about 
294  square  miles. 

Surface.  The 

great  Appalach- 
ian mountain  sys- 
tem traverses  the 
state  from  north- 
east to  sonthwest, 
in  gently  curved 
parallel  ridges. 

This  mountain 
belt  ranges  from 
35  to  80  miles  in 
width, and  is  about 
200  miles  long, 
dividing  the  state 
into  three  clearly 
defined  physical 
regions  of  unequal 
extent. 

The  southeastern  part,  lying  in  the  Atlantic  plain  and 
the  Piedmont  plateau,  has  an  undulating  surface.  Toward 
the  mountain  belt  it  becomes  more  hilly.  The  hills  sel- 
dom exceed  500  feet  in  height.  South  Mountain,  extend- 
ing across  this  region  from  Northampton  county  to  Franklin 
county,  is  a  low,  broken  continuation  of  the  Highland 
range  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  is  itself  con- 
tinued in  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia.  Its  culminating 
point  near  the  Maryland  boundary  is  about  2000  feet 
above  the  Cumberland  valley. 

The  middle  part  is  the  region  of  mountains  and  valleys. 
Here  the  Allegheny  Mountains  rise  to  a  general  altitude 
of  2000  to  2500  feet. 

The  famous  Blue  or  Kittatinny  Mountain  crosses  the  state  from  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  southwesterly  to  Franklin  county.  East  of  this  range 
E.  p.  tS    Copyright,  1898,  1913,  1921,  1931,  by  American  Book  Company. 
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is  a  long  and  fertile  valley  from  15  to  30  miles  in  width.  It  is  part  of 
the  Great  Valley  of  the  Appalachian  region.  The  ridges  and  mountain 
slopes  are  covered  with  forests.  West  of  the  Alleghenies  are  the  Laurel 
HiU  and  Chestnut  Ridge  ranges. 

The  Cumberland  valley  and  the  Lebanon  valley  con- 
stitute part  of  the  beautiful  agricultural  belt.  Through 
these  mountains  break  the  great  rivers  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, forming  many  water  gaps  and  giving  to  this 
region  the  name  "  Switzerland  of  America." 

The  third  part  is  west  and  northwest  of  the  mountain 
region,  and  includes  nearly  half  the  area  of  the  state.  The 
country  is  rolling  and  broken  with  short  irregular  ridges 

and  rounded  knobs. 
The  highest  eleva- 
tion, less  than  1000 
feet,  is  that  of  the 
Allegheny  plateau. 
This  plateau  is  cut 
in  many  places  by 
deep  and  narrow 
watercourses.  Here 
is  the  great  forest 
region  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  removal  of  the 
timber  has  caused 
enough  land  to  become 
barren  to  make  a  belt 
the  length  of  the  state 
and  17  miles  wide.  The 
surface  is  but  sUghtly 
affected  by  glacial  ac- 
tion. The  highlands  in 
the   northwest  corner, 

and  a  section  of  the  northeast  from  Potter  county  to  Northampton 
county,  were  covered  by  the  ice  sheet. 

Drainage.  The  state  is  admirably  drained  by  three 
great  river  systems  —  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  and 
the  Ohio.  The  Delaware  is  navigable  for  ocean  vessels 
to  Philadelphia,  and  for  river  steamboats  to  the  head  of 
tide  water  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  Lehigh  and 
the  Schuylkill  are  its  chief  tributaries.  They  rise  in  the 
anthracite  coal  regions,  and  their  valleys  are  used  as 
routes  for  the  transportation  of  coal  to  the  seaboard. 

The  Delaware  Water  Gap,  in  Monroe  county,  is  a  noted  summer  re- 
sort. There  the  river  breaks  through  Kittatinny  Mountain  between  walls 
more  than  1200  feet  high.    The  scenery  is  grandly  beautiful. 

The  Susquehanna  is  a  wide,  shallow  stream,  over  400 
miles  in  length.    It  drains  the  great  central  area  of  the 
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^tate  The  North  Branch  rises  in  New  York.  The  West 
P>ran('li  rises  in  the  Allegheny  plateau  and  joins  the  North 
Branch  at  Northumberland. 

Between  York  and  Lancaster  counties  the  Susquehanna  passes  into 
Maryland.  It  enters  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  the  spring  great  quantities 
of  hi.nber  are  floated  down  this  river  to  the  markets. 


The  blue  Juniata, 


Delaware  River  near  Easton. 

the  most  picturesque  of  the  rivers  of  the  Keystone  State,  has  its  source 
in  the  AUeghenies  and  joins  the  Susquehanna  above  Duncannon.  its 
entire  course  is  a  succession  of  water  gaps,- Jack's  Narrows  and 
Lewiston  NaiTOWs  being  most  famous. 

The  Ohio  is  formed  at  Pittsburgh  by  the  junction  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela.  The  Allegheny  rises  m  Pot- 
ter county,  curves  into  New  York  and  reenters  the  state 
in  Warren  county.  The  chief  tributaries  are  the  Clarion 
and  the  Kiskiminitas  rivers  and  French  Creek.  The  Mo- 
nongahela enters  the  state  from  West  Virginia.  Its  chief 
branch  is  the  Youghiogheny.  The  Ohio  is  navigable 
throughout,  and  vast  quantities  of  coal  and  other  products 
are  sent  down  this  stream  to  the  markets  of  the  South. 

CLIMATE  AND  RESOURCES. 

The  climate  is  variable  but  healthful.  In  the  central 
hio-hlands  it  is  especially  invigorating.  The  winters  m  the 
Alleghenv  plateau  are  long  and  severe.  The  eastern 
part"  has' mild  winters  and  a  more  equable  climate.  In 
the  vallevs  of  the  central  part  the  climate  is  mild,  and  con- 
ducive to  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  mean  temperature 
in  summer  is  about  72° ;  in  winter,  32°.  The  annual  rain- 
fall is  well  distributed  and  averages  about  40  inches. 

The  soil  is  everywhere  fertile,  and  in  the  limestone  re- 
o-ions  of  the  southeastern  part  and  of  the  Ohio  valley  it  is 
exceptionally  productive. 

The  southeastern  limestone  section  is  covered  with  the  fine  farms  of 
the  sturdy  Germans  who  have  made  Pennsylvania  the  garden  of  the 
New  World.  The  mountain  slopes  afford  excellent  pasturage.  In  the 
glacial  belts  the  soil  is  called  till  and  it  is  excellent  farm  land.  Lancaster, 
Chester,  and  Bucks  are  among  the  six  richest  counties  in  the  United  States. 


Vegetation.  The  state  was  once  covered  with  immense 
forests.  They  are  still  a  great  source  of  wealth.  White 
pine  and  hemlock  abound  in  the  Allegheny  plateau. 
Beech  is  especially  abundant  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Lehigh.  Oak,  chestnut,  yellow  pine,  hickory,  ash,  birch, 
and  other  forest  trees  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
Maple  trees  yield  large  quantities  of  sugar. 

The  planting  of  trees  is  encouraged  by  the  state.  Arl)or  Day  is  ob- 
served semiannually  in  the  schools.  Many  wild  fruits  and  ben-ies  form 
important  items  of  commerce. 

Animals.  The  larger  wild  animals,  once  so  numerous,  are  now  al- 
most extinct.  Virginia  deer  and  wild  turkeys  are  still  found,  and  raljbits, 
squirrels,  and  pheasants  are  common.  Waterfowl  are  found  along  the 
streams.  The  rivers  abound  with  fish.  Above  70  species  are  used  for  food. 
By  means  of  hatcheries,  shad,  black  bass,  trout,  etc.,  are  largely  multi- 
plied.   Strict  game  laws  are  enforced. 

Minerals.  Pennsylvania  leads  all  the  states  in  her  min- 
eral products,  and  contributes  about  one  fifth  in  value  of 
the  entire  mineral  product  of  the  United  States,  ihe 
chief  mineral  products  are  coal,  natural  gas,  petroleum, 
and  stone. 

Coal  Half  the  coal  of  the  mines  comes  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania.  Anthracite  coal  contains  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  and  burns  with  little  flame 
and  great  heat.  It  is  found  east  of  the  Susquehanna 
Bituminous  coal  contains  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of 
volatile  matter,  and  burns  freely  with  much  f  anie.  It 
is  found  in  every  county  north  and  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  except  Erie  county. 

About  200,000,000  tons  of  coal,  about  half  of  which  is  anthracite 
are  mmed  yearly.  The  supply  is  practically  mezhaustible  For  300 
years  these  deposits  can  continue  to  supply  coal  at  the  present  rate. 

The  anthracite  beds  vary  from  40  to  60  feet  in  thickness  and  extend 
over  vast  areas  in  Dauphin.  Northumberland,  Columbia,  Schuylkill,  Car- 
bon, Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Sulhvan,  and  Wyommg  counties.  In  the 
bituminous  fikds  the  beds  are  from  3  to  15  feet  in  ^^^^-^^-  J^^^ 
this  coal  is  converted  into  coke,  useful  m  the  smelting  of  ores  and  m 
various  industries  requiring- a  smokeless  fire. 
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East  of  the  Allegheny  range  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  is  found  a 
fine  coal  for  manufacturing  puiposes.  It  is  called  semibituminous, 
because  it  contains  less  volatile  matter  than  bituminous  coal. 

Petroleum  or  rock  oil  is  found  in  a  dozen  counties  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela.  From 
most  of  the  wells  the  oil  is  pumped.  Occasionally  a 
"gusher"  is  struck  and  the  oil  flows  in  great  volume  to  the 
surface.  The  crude  oil  is  piped  to  refineries  and  to  the  sea- 
board hundreds  of  miles  away,  whence  it  is  exported  to 
many  foreign  countries.    The  refineries  convert  the  crude 


Colliery  near  Shenandoah  City. 

oil  into  kerosene  or  coal  oil  for 
lighting  purposes. 

In  1858-59  near  Titusville  the  first  well 
was  drilled.  Soon  thousands  of  barrels  of 
oil  were  flowing  daily  and  tiie  ''gold  fever 
of  '49"  was  almost  equaled  in  the  "oil 
fever  of  '60."  The  oil  region  was  crowded 
with  men  eager  to  strike  oil,  cities  sprang 
up,  the  section  was  made  immensely  rich, 
and  still  derives  a  large  income  from  this 
great  industry. 


Natural  Gas.  In  the  oil  region 
is  found  natural  gas.  It  is  piped  to  the  leading  cities  and 
industrial  centers  and  becomes  a  cheap  and  valuable  fuel. 
The  extravagant  use  of  it  for  some  years  has  resulted  in  a 
diminution  of  the  supply.  Its  use  has  been  a  great  stim- 
ulus to  industries  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Iron.  Pennsylvania,  formerly  the  greatest  producer  of 
iron  ore,  now  yields  but  a  small  part  of  the  country's 
output.  Among  the  mines  still  in  operation,  the  Corn- 
wall mine  of  magnetite  ore  is  still  producing  abundantly. 
Nearly  half  of  the  pig  iron  made  in  the  United  States 
is  the  product  of  Pennsylvania  furnaces,  but  the  great 
part  of  the  ore  used  is  from  the  mines  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior district. 


Other  Minerals.  Pennsylvania  leads  in  the  production  of  slate. 
Excellent  building  stone  is  abundant.  Limestone  suitable  for  Portland 
cement  occurs,  that  in  the  Lehigh  district  being  most  hugely  used.  Sand- 
stone, trap  rock,  granite,  and  marble  are  found  in  various  localities.  Brick 
and  fire  clay,  glass  sand,  feldspar,  graphite,  and  natural  cement  are  also 
found.    Mineral  waters  are  obtained  from  numerous  springs. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture.  Climate,  rainfall,  and  soil  combine  to 
make  this  a  great  agricultural  state.  In  the  value  of 
farms  and  their  products  few  states  in  the  Union  surpass 
Pennsylvania.  About  one  fifth  of  the  population  is  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  Hay,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes 
are  the  leading  crops.  Tobacco,  rye,  and  buckwheat  ai-e 
largely  cultivated.  Fruit  culture,  dairying,  and  stock- 
raising  are  profitable  occupations.  Sheep  are  raised,  and 
wool  is  largely  produced. 

Mining.  The  mining  interests  are  the  most  important. 
Pennsylvania  not  only  far  exceeds  all  other  states  in 
mineral  productions,  but  also  rivals  the  best  mineral 
centers  in  Europe  in  the  wealth  of  her  products. 

Manufactures.  The  unsurpassed  water  power  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  state  render  it  a  very  important 
  center  for  manufactur- 
ing. Next  to  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  is 
the  leading  state  of 
the  Union  in  manufac- 
tured products. 

The  state  holds  first  rank 
in  production  of  iron  and 
steel,  machinery,  leather, 
glass,  locomotives,  and  rail- 
road cars.  It  supplies  two 
thirds  of  the  coke  used  in  the 
country.  Among  its  manu- 
factures are  woolen,  silk,  and 
cotton  goods,  printed  matter, 
lumber,  refined  petroleum, 
packed  meat,  tobacco,  hosiery 
and  knit  goods,  flour,  refined 
sugar,  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes,  hats  carpets  and  rugs, 
furniture,  tin  plate,  pottery, 
electrical  machinery  ^nd  sup- 
plies, paper  and  wood  pulp,  cement,  chemicals^  paint,  butter  and  condensed 
milk,  and  carriages  a^d  wagons. 

Lumbering.  In  the  mountain  forests  about  the  head 
waters  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  in 
other  less  extensive  regions,  lumbering  is  an  important 
industry.  The  reckless  waste  of  these  forests,  and  the 
frequency  of  forest  fires,  have  greatly  diminished  the 
supply.  By  recent  legislation  Pennsylvania  has  wisely 
arranged  for  the  care  of  her  forests  by  creating  large 
state  preserves. 

Commerce.  Pennsylvania  has  no  seacoast,  but  its  geo- 
graphical position  is  favorable  to  foreign  as  well  as  do- 
mestic commerce.   Through  the  Delaware  River,  which  at 
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Scene  in  the  Oil  Region. 


Philadelphia  affords  an  ample  harbor  for  the  largest  ves- 
sels, access  is  found  to  the  Atlantic.  By  the  Ohio,  passage 
is  made  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its 
frontage  on  Lake  Erie  gives  the  state  easy  communication 
with  the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  an  outlet  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  chief  exports 
are  petroleum,  breadstuffs,  and  general  provisions. 

Along  and  between  the  main  rivers  are  canals  which  once  bore  the 
bulk  of  traffic,  and  still  do  a  considerable  business.  The  thorough  railway 
service  reaches  all  the  principal  points  in  the  state,  connects  with  every 
important  line  in  the  country,  and  continually  expands  to  meet  growing 
requirements.    The  state  has  now  about  12,000  miles  of  railroad. 

HISTORY. 

When,  in  1609,  Henry  Hudson  discovered  the  river  which 
bears  his  name,  he  had  already  seen  the  Delaware.  The 
first  permanent  settlements  on  the  Delaware  were  made 
by  the  Swedes.  In  1643  they  established  themselves  at 
Upland,  now  Chester,  the  oldest  town  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  first  colony,  called  New  Sweden,  was  taken  in  1655 
by  the  Dutch,  who  claimed  the  country  as  a  part  of  New 
Netherlands,  afterwards  New  York.  The  British  in  1664 
took  all  the  Dutch  possessions  in  North  America,  and 
both  Swedes  and  Dutch  remained  as  colonists.  In  1681 
Charles  II.  granted  to  William  Penn,  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  tract  of  land  west  of  the  Delaware  River. 
Penn  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 


Scene  in  the  Gas  Region. 


called  Quakers,  and  had  suffered  religious  persecution  in 
England.  He  was  the  son  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn, 
from  whom  he  had  inherited  a  claim  ajj-ainst  the  Eno-lish 
crown  for  £16,000.  He  determined  to  found  a  colony 
upon  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  king 
named  the  grant  Pennsylvania  (Penn's  Woods),  probably  « 
in  honor  of  Penn's  father.  Sir  William. 

The  following  year  Penn  purchased  the  tract  now  comprised  in  Delaware. 
This  district,  designated  as  the  three  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware,  was 
regarded  as  a  part  of  Pennsylvania  until  the  Revolution.  The  eastern  part 
of  Penn's  territory  was  mostly  occupied  by  the  Delaware  Indians,  and  the 
western  and  northern  by  Si.\  Nations.  Penn  paid  the  Indians  for  the  land 
he  took,  and  made  with  them  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  for  more  than  fifty 
years  was  faitiifuily  observed. 

Philadelphia,  the  "  City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  was  founded 
and  named  by  Penn  in  1682.  It  was  laid  out  on  land 
purchased  from  the  Swedes.  Its  growth  was  rapid,  and 
people  were  drawn  to  it  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  war  the  frontier  settlements  suffered  much. 
A  fort  which  the  English  had  begun  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  (on  the  site  of 
Pittsburgh)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  finished  it  and  called  it 
Fort  Duquesne.  Braddock's  attempt  to  capture  it,  in  1755,  met  with 
disastrous  defeat.    It  was  finally  retaken  in  1758, 


Battlefield  of  Gettysburg. 


The  patriots  of  Pennsylvania  vigorously  opposed  the 
Stamp  Act.  The  first  Continental  Congress  met  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1774,  and  the  second  in  1775.  In  Independence 
Hall  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  July 
4,  1776.  On  Pennsylvania  soil  were  fought  the  battles 
of  Brandysvine  and  Germantown,  in  the  autumn  of  1777. 
The  sufferings  of  Washington's  army  during  the  follow- 
ing winter  at  Valley  Forge  forever  identified  this  name 
with  one  of  the  most  tragical  and  heroic  episodes  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed  in 
1787  by  the  Federal  Convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia. 
From  1790  to  1800  Philadelphia  was  the  capital  of  the 
United  States.  Until  1799  it  was  the  capital  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  that  year  Lancaster  became  the  capital  of  the 
state,  and  Harrisburg  in  1812. 

During  the  civil  war  Pennsylvania  furnished  to  the 
Union  armies  nearly  400,000  soldiers.  Her  territory  was 
invaded  by  the  Confederate  forces,  and  one  of  the  raosi 
decisive  battles  of  the  war  was  fought  at  Gettysburg  id 
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18G3.  Here  is  a  national  cemetery,  and  on  the  battle- 
field are  numerous  monuments  commemorative  of  the  great 
struggle. 

The  Centennial  Exhibition  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1876 
was  a  worthy  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  our  nation's  birth.  It  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Slavery  existed  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  time  of  its  settlement  imtil  the 
end  of  the  1 8th  century.  It  was  the  first  of  tlie  states  to  pass  laws  provid- 
ing for  emancipation.  The  conditions  under  which  Pennsylvania  was  settled 
and  developed  drew  to  it  people  of  different  races  and  creeds.  Besides  the 
Swedes  and  Dutch,  and  the  English  Quakers,  emigrants  from  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  early  came  here.  The  colony 
steadily  grew  in  popvdation  and  wealth,  and  at  last  in  social  unity.  In 
several  of  the  southeastern  counties  the  descendants  of  the  early  German 
settlers  still  retain  much  of  the  ancestral  type,  perpetuating  the  traditions, 
manners,  and  even  the  speech  of  their  forefathers.  They  are,  however, 
sturdy  in  their  American  citizenship,  and  well  known  for  their  habits  of 
industry  and  thrift. 

The  population  of  Pennsylvania  grew  from  434,373  in 
1790  to  9,631,350  in  1930,  when  its  density  was  214.8  persons 
to  each  square  mile.  Nearly  half  of  all  the  people  are 
foreign  born,  or  had  one  or  both  parents  of  foreign  birth. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  people  live  in  cities  and  large  towns. 

Government.    The  official  designation  of  the  state 
is  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.    The  present 
constitution  was  adopted  in  1873.     The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of 
a  senate  of  50  members,  elected  for  4  years,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  of  207  members, 
elected  for  2  years. 

Tlie  general  assembly  meets  bi- 
ennially, on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the 
odd-numbered  years. 


The  executive  department 
consists  of  the  following  of- 
ficers  :  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth,  attorney- 
general, auditor-general, adju- 
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tant-general,  state  treasurer,  secretary  of  internal  affairs, 
and  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  internal  affairs,  and  state 
treasurer  are  elected  for  4  years.  The  auditor-general  is  elected  for  4 
years.  The  secretary  of  tlie  commonwealth,  the  attorney-general,  and  the 
adjutant-general  are  upjiointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  tlie  sen- 
ate. The  governor  also  appoints  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  4  years. 

The  judicial  department  consists  of  a  supreme  court  of 
7  judges,  elected  for  21  years ;  a  superior  court  of  7 
judges,  elected  for  10  years ;  and  courts  of  common  pleas 
and  other  inferior  courts  having  local  jurisdiction. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  67  counties.  The  counties 
(except  Philadelphia)  are  subdivided  into  townsliips,  cities,  and  boroughs, 
eacli  of  wliirli  maintains  its  own  organization  for  the  purposes  of  local  gov- 
ernment. Various  county  and  township  officers  have  control  of  local  govern- 
ment. The  chief  magistrate  of  a  city  is  the  mayor.  The  governing  body  in 
Philadelphia,  the  only  city  of  the  first  class,  comprises  a  mayor  and  select 
and  common  councils.  Cities  of  the  second  and  thii'd  class  have,  respectively, 
commissions  of  9  and  5  members,  including  the  mayor.  The  principal  officer 
of  a  borough  is  the  chief  burgess.    A  borough  has  one  council. 

^  Education.    The   constitution    requires  the 

maintenance  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system 
of  public  schools  for  the  education  of  all  children 
above  the  age  of  6  years, 
and  the  appropriation  of  at 
least  $1,000,000  a  year  for 
this  purpose.  The  present 
annual  appropriation,  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  state 
in  the  Union,  is  now  about 
$17,500,000.  Women  are 
eligible  to  any  office  of  con- 
trol under  the  school  laws. 

The  public  schools  are  un- 
der the  general  care  of  the 
state  board  of  education  and 
of  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  who  is 
assisted  by  directors  elected 
by  the  people,  and  by  school 
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superintendents  chosen  by 
these  directors. 

There  are  13  state  normal  schools, 
located  at  West  Chester,  Millers- 
ville,  Kutztowii,  East  Stroudsl)urg, 
Mansfield,  Bloonisburg:,  Khippens- 
burfr,  Lock  Haven,  Indiana,  C'ali- 
'  fornia.  Slippery  Kock,  Ediuboro, 
and  Clarion.  A  teachers'  institute 
is  held  aunuaDy  in  each  county. 

Education  in  various  in- 
stitutions of  benevolence  is 
furnished  by  the  state, 
whereby  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  bhnd,  the  feeble-minded, 
and  soldiers'  orphans  are  in- 
structed. State  teaching  is 
also  given  in  several  schools 
of  )-eform.  Industrial  art  and 
manual  training  have  long 
received  special  attention. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  at  State  College,  Center 
county,  furni.shes  free  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  located  at  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the 
leading  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States.  It  is  thoroughly 
organized  and  equipped  for  efficient  work  in  its  various  departments. 

There  are  also  in  Pennsylvania  several  other  universities  of  high  rank, 
and  many  excellent  colleges,  technical  and  professional  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  seminaries.  Noted  among  these  are  Lafayette  College,  at 
Easton,  Lehigh  University,  at  South  Bethlehem,  and  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  at  Pittsburgh. 


CITIES  AND  BOROUGHS. 

Philadelphia,  the  largest 
city  in  the  state,  is  coex- 
tensive with  Philadelphia 
county.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  130  square  miles.  In 
territory  and  population  it 
is  the  third  city  in  the  Union, 
and  ranks  among  the  great 
cities  of  the  world.  Its  popu- 
lation in  1920  was  1,823,779, 
and  in  1930  the  number 
was  1,950,961.  The  great 
area  included  in  Philadelphia 
provides  ample  space  for 
building  purposes,  and  in  no 
other  large  city  do  so  few 
people  live  in  apartments 
and  tenements.  From  the 
number  of  dwelling  houses 
owned  by  their  occupants,  no  great  municipality  better 
deserves  to  be  called  the  "City  of  Homes." 

Within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  a  number  of  places  which  once  were 
separate  towns,  and  still  keep  their  local  names  —  Germantown,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Manayunk,  Roxboro,  Frankford,  Holmesburg,  Bridesburg,  and 
others.  Some  of  these  suburbs,  and  some  beyond  the  city  hmits,  are  re- 
markable for  beauty  of  situation,  scenery,  and  architecture. 

Philadelphia  extends  along  the  Delaware  about  23  miles,  and  is  con- 
nected by  two  bridges  with  Camden,  New  Jersey,  and  by  another  with 
Palmyra,  New  Jersey.  Ferries  also  connect  the  city  with  Camden  and 
Gloucester  City,  New  Jersey.  The  Schuylkill  River  traverses  the  city, 
and  is  spanned  by  a  number  of  fine  bridges.  The  Delaware  affords  a 
good  harbor.  Several  great  railroads  center  here,  and  connect  the  city 
with  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

In  manufactures  and  commerce,  as  in  population,  Phila- 
delphia ranks  among  the  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  thousands  of  establishments,  em  ploying  about 
250,000  people,  whose  manufactured  products  amount  in 
value  to  several  hundred  million  dollars  annually. 
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The  most  important  manufactures  are  those  connected  with  the  textile 
industry,  and  inchide  woolen,  worsted,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  also  silk, 
hosiery  and  knit  gooils,  and  carpet.  The  products  of  its  great  foundries, 
macliine  shops,  and  iron  and  steel  mills  include  locomotives  and  a  great 
variety  of  articles,  besides  much  heavy  machinery  such  as  is  used  in  its 
great  sugar  refineries,  and  also  in  its  shipyards,  where  many  large  steel 
vessels  are  constructed.  Other  extensive  industries  are  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, and  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  leather,  packed  meat,  tobacco, 
felt  hats,  chemicals,  patent  medicines,  lumber,  and  copper  and  tin 
products. 

The  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  city  is  ex- 
tensive. Steamship  lines  connect  it  with  American  and 
European  ports.  Leading  exports  are  petroleum,  sugar, 
breadstuffs  and  provisions,  and  manufactured  articles. 


Pittsburgh. 


The  coal  trade  is  enormous.  Among  the  chief  imports  are 
iron  ore,  raw  sugar  and  drugs,  wool,  cotton,  and  leather. 

There  are  many  noteworthy  buildings  in  Philadelphia.  Independence 
Hall  is  now  used  as  a  repository  for  Revolutionary  and  other  historic 
relics  and  memorials.  In  Carpenters'  Hall  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress met  in  1774,  The  city  hall  is  one  of  the  largest  public  edifices  in 
this  country.  Among  other  buildings  of  prominence  are  those  of  Girai'd 
College,  Drexel  Institute,  Christ  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  post  ofiice,  the  mint,  the  customhouse, 
and  the  Bourse.  Fairmount  Park  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful parks  in  the  world.  In  this  park  was  held  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
in  1876.    Many  small  parks  and  public  squares  adorn  the  city. 

The  public  school  system  is  thoroughly  organized,  and  is  cond  acted 
with  efficiency.  Excellent  high,  normal,  and  manual  training  schools 
are  located  here.  Besides  being  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  its  superb  buildings,  Philadelphia  has  many  other  important 
educational  institutions,  including  various  professional  schools.  Tliere 
are  a  number  of  large  libraries.  Hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions 
of  many  kinds  are  generously  maintained. 

Pittsburgh,  the  county  seat  of  Allegheny  county,  and 
the  second  city  in  the  state,  is  called  the  Iron  City,  on 
account  of  its  iron  manufactures.  Its  situation  at  the 
junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers  is  fa- 
vorable for  commerce.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  bituminous 
coal  region,  and  is  the  center  of  trade  in  coal  and  coke. 
^Pittsburgh  is  an  important  railroad  center,  and  is  a  dis- 
tributing point  for  grain  and  other  agricultural  products. 

In  1907,  the  city  of  Allegheny,  lying  on  the  north  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers,  was  annexed  to  Pitts- 
burgh, and  this  part  of  the  city  is  now  known  as  the  North 


Side.  An  exclusive  section  of  Pittsburgh  situated  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela  rivers  is  called  the  South 
Side.    The  population  of  Pittsburgh  was  669,817  in  1930. 

The  location  of  Pittsburgh  is  no  less  favorable  for  manufacturing  than 
for  commerce.  The  nearness  of  coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  iron 
has  led  to  the  growth  of  immense  industries.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  iron  and  steel,  and  foundry  and  uuichino-shop  products.  These 
have  an  annual  value  of  al>out  $131,000,000.  Otlier  important  produc- 
tions are  packed  meat,  printed  matter,  cars,  pickles  and  sauces,  tobacco, 
brass  products,  electrical  machinery,  paint,  clothing,  confectionery, 
cutlery,  tools,  refined  petroleum,  and  lumber.  Pittsburgh  has  many  fine 
buildings,  the  famous  Carnegie  Library,  good  public  schools,  the  Carnegie 
Technical  Schools,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  other  educational 
institutions. 

Scranton,  the  county  seat  of  Lackawanna  county,  is  the 
third  city  of  the  state.  It  is  one  of  the  great  shipping 
points  for  the  coal  of  the  anthracite  region.  Here  are 
large  silk  mills,  and  it  is  noted  for  the  extensive  manu- 
facture of  machinery,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  and  packed 
meat. 

Reading,  the  county  seat  of  Berks  county,  is  situated  on  the  Schuylkill 
River  where  it  breaks  through  South  Mountain.  The  city  has  extensive 
iron  and  steel  woiks  and  railroad  shops,  and  manufactures  hosiery  and  knit 
goods,  machinery,  boots  and  shoes,  confectionery,  hats,  iron  and  steel  pipe, 
packed  meat,  tobacco,  and  woolen  and  felt  goods. 

Wilkes- Barr 6,  the  county  seat  of  Luzerne  county,  has  a  fine  situation  in 
the  Wyoming  valley,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  a  trade 
center  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  manufactures  silk  goods,  carriages  and 
wagons,  cotton  goods,  machinery,  and  wire. 

Erie,  a  port  of  entry  with  an  excellent  harbor,  is  the  county  seat  of  Erie 
county.  It  has  a  large  lake  trade  in  coal,  petroleum,  iron,  lumber,  and  the 
products  of  its  numerous  foundries,  machine  shops,  meat-packing  houses, 
and  floiu"  mills. 

Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  tlie  state,  and  county  seat  of  Daui)hin  county, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sus(iuehanna  River.  Its  chief 
manufactures  are  iron  and  steel,  boots  and  siioes,  railroad  repairs,  machinery, 
silk  goods,  tin  plate,  tobacco,  and  typewriters. 

Johnstown,  in  Cambria  county,  is  on  the  Conemaugli  River.  Here  are 
extensive  iron  and  steel  works,  coke  ovens,  and  maiuifactures  of  machinery, 
flour,  pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire-clay  products. 

Altoona,  in  Blair  county,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
is  situated  in  a  region  of  grand  scenery.  The  railroad  workshops  located 
here  are  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

Allentown,  the  county  seat  of  Lehigh  county,  situated  on  the  Lehigh 
River  and  Canal,  is  a  railroad  city  through  which  pass  quantities  of  coal 
from  the  anthracite  region.  It  ranks  second  in  the  state  in  the  manufacture 
of  textiles.  Metal  work,  shoes,  tobacco,  and  automobiles  aie  other  products. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Muhlenberg  College,  and  of  Allentown  College  for  Women. 

Lancaster,  the  county  seat  of  Lancaster  couuty,  and  the  oldest  inland  city 
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in  the  state,  is  surrounded  by  a  very  rich  agricultural  district.    It  has  a 

large  trade  in  umbrellas  and  canes,  tobacco,  and  confectionery.  Other 
manufactures  are  carriages  and  wagons,  leather  and  machinery.  Lancaster 
is  the  seat  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

York  is  the  county  seat  of  York  county.  It  is  in  a  populous  and  fertile 
region,  at  the  junction  of  several  railroads.  It  has  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  and  manufactures  agricultural  implements,  carriages  and  wagons, 
textiles,  tobacco,  and  wall  paper. 

McKeesport,  in  Allegheny  county,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela 
and  Youghiogheny  rivers,  has  large  trade  in  coal,  great  iron  and  steel  mills, 
blast  furnaces,  and  large  tube  works. 

Chester,  in  Delaware  County,  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state.  A  monu- 
ment marks  the  spot  where  Penn  first  landed  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1682.  Iron 
and  steel  working,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  pottery, 
terra  cotta,  and  fire  clay,  and  leather  are  the  chief  industries. 

New  Castle,  the  county  seat  of  Lawrence  county,  has  important  steel 
works,  tin  plate  mills,  and  car  shops. 

Williamsport,  the  county  seat  of  Lycoming  county,  manufactures  silk 
goods,  machinery,  lumber,  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  and  leather. 

Easton,  the  county  seat  of  Northampton  county,  has  railroad  and  canal 
connections  with  the  anthracite,  iron,  and  slate  regions.  Silk  mills  and 
other  manufactories  are  located  here.  Easton  is  the  seat  of  Lafayette 
College. 

Norristown,  the  county  seat  of  Montgomery  county,  is  situated  on  the 
Schuylkill  River.  It  has  knitting  and  woolen  mills,  cigar  factories,  foun- 
dries, and  machine  shops. 

Shenandoah,  in  Schuylkill  county,  is  an  important  mining  city  in  the 
anthracite  region,  and  it  also  has  other  manufactories. 

Hazleton,  in  Luzerne  county,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Lehigh  coal  field.  It 
ships  vast  quantities  of  coal,  and  has  silk,  clothing,  and  knitting  factories. 

Butler,  the  county  seat  of  Butler  county,  has  a  large  oil  trade,  glass,  lead, 
and  flour  mills,  and  manufactures  oil-well  supplies  and  steel  cars. 

Pottsville,  the  county  seat  of  Schuylkill  county,  is  a  great  shipping  point 
for  coal,  and  has  extensive  rolling  mills,  foundries,  and  machine  shops, 
besides  silk  and  knitting  mills. 

South  Bethlehen  is  in  Northampton  county,  on  the  Lehigh  River.  Heavy 
ordnance  and  ship  armor,  especially  for  the  navy,  are  manufactured;  besides 
refined  zinc,  tobacco,  knit  goods,  and  machinery.  Here  is  the  seat  of  Lehigh 
University. 

Shamokin,  in  Northumberland  county,  in  one  of  the  great  anthracite 
fields,  has  a  large  coal  business,  and  a  variety  of  manufactories. 

Braddock,  in  Allegheny  county,  on  the  Monongahela,  10  miles  above 
Pittsburgh,  manufactures  much  iron  and  steel,  besides  machinery  and 
cars. 

Lebanon,  the  county  seat  of  Lebanon  county,  is  in  a  rich  iron  district. 
Here  are  various  manufactories,  including  rolling  mills,  blast  furnaces,  and 
machine  shops. 

Wilkinsburg,  in  Allegheny  county,  is  largely  a  place  of  residence  for 
people  employed  in  Pittsburgh.    Here  are  large  planing  mills. 

Nanticoke,  in  Luzerne  county,  is  largely  engaged  in  the  mining  and  ship- 
ping of  coal.    Hosiery  and  bricks  are  manufactured. 

Washington,  the  county  seat  of  Washington  county,  is  in  a  coal  and 
natural  gas  district.  It  has  extensive  glass  works,  and  is  the  seat  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College. 

Homestead,  in  Allegheny  county,  on  the  Monongahela,  has  immense  steel 
works.    Here  also  are  machine  shops,  glass,  brick,  and  bridge  works. 

Dunmore,  in  Lackawanna  county,  3  miles  from  Scranton,  is  extensively 
engaged  in  coal  mining.    Here  are  large  railroad  repair  shops. 

Mt.  Carmel  is  in  Northumberland  county,  on  several  railroads.  Coal 
mining  is  the  leading  industry.    Here  are  large  iron  works. 

Carbondale,  in  Lackawanna  county,  is  engaged  in  the  mining  and  shipping 
of  coal,  and  has  railroad  shops,  foundries,  and  planing  mills. 

Plymouth,  in  Luzerne  county,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
mines  coal,  has  knitting  mills,  and  an  active  trade. 


Pittston,  in  Luzerne  county,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  is 
chiefly  interested  in  coal  mining,  and  has  other  manufactories. 

Mahanoy  City,  in  Schuylkill  county,  has  a  large  number  of  anthracite 
collieries,  shirt  factories,  and  is  a  center  of  trade. 

Duquesne,  in  Allegheny  county,  has  great  iron  and  steel  works,  coal 
mines,  and  natural  gas,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  good  agricultural  district. 

Oil  City,  in  Venango  county,  on  Allegheny  River,  produces  oil,  and 
manufactures  oil-well  supplies,  tubing,  engines,  and  boilers. 

Pottstown,  in  Montgomery  county,  on  the  Schuylkill,  manufactures  pig 
iron,  nails,  structural  and  boiler  iron,  bridges,  silk,  hosiery,  and  cigars. 

Sharon,  in  IMercer  county,  on  the  Shenango  Kiver,  has  good  railroad 
connections,  and  manufactures  iron  and  steel,  tin  plate,  flour,  and  bricks. 

McKees  Rocks,  in  Allegheny  county,  manufactures  iron  and  steel,  and 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products. 

Bradford,  in  McKean  county,  is  a  center  of  trade  in  the  oil  region.  The 
leading  manufactures  are  foundry  and  machine  shop  products. 

Steelton,  in  Dauphin  county,  -3  miles  from  Harrisburg,  lias  large  steel 
works,  blast  furnaces,  brick  works,  and  shirt  and  hosiery  factoi  ies. 

Sunbury,  the  county  seat  of  Northumberland  county,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
is  a  shipping  point  for  coal.  It  has  large  silk  mills,  railroad  shops,  and 
other  manufactories. 

Uniontown,  the  county  seat  of  Fayette  county,  is  in  the  coke  region.  Here 
are  foundries,  machine  shops,  glass  works,  and  flour  mills. 

Greensburg,  the  county  seat  of  Westmoreland  county,  is  a  coal  mining  and 
coke  making  center.    It  has  various  manufactures. 

Connellsville,  in  Fayette  county,  is  the  center  of  the  Coimellsville  coke 
region,  where  many  thousand  people  are  employed,  and  it  also  has  railroad 
shops  and  a  number  of  manufactories. 

Bethlehem,  in  Northampton  county,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  has  a  diversity 
of  industries,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  iron, 
steel,  and  zinc.    Bethlehem  is  also  an  educational  center. 

Meadville,  the  county  seat  of  Crawford  county,  has  iron  works,  machine 
shops,  and  various  manufactures,  and  is  an  educational  center.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Allegheny  College. 

Dubois,  in  Clearfield  county,  in  coal  and  natural  gas  fields,  has  lumber 
trade,  machine  shops,  and  glass  works. 

Beaver  Falls  is  in  Beaver  county,  and  on  Beaver  River.  It  has  steel  and 
bridge  works,  and  manufactures  hardware  and  glass. 

North  Braddock,  in  Allegheny  county,  has  manufactures  of  brick  and  tile. 

Chambersburg,  the  county  seat  of  Franklin  county,  has  machine  shops, 
and  manufactures  woolen  goods,  hosiery,  shoes,  and  gloves.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Wilson  College  for  Women,  and  the  Chambersburg  Academy. 

Monessen,  in  Westmoreland  county,  has  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
tin  plate,  and  wire  fencing. 

West  Chester,  the  county  seat  of  Chester  county,  is  beautifully  situated, 
and  noted  as  an  educational  center.    It  also  has  a  variety  of  intlustries. 

Columbia  is  in  Lancaster  county,  on  the  Susquehanna.  It  manufactures 
iron,  silk,  lace,  stoves,  brushes,  and  hardware,  and  ships  much  coal. 

Old  Forge,  in  Lackawanna  county,  is  in  the  anthracite  mining  region.  It 
has  silk  mills  and  other  manufactories. 

Coatesville,  in  Chester  county,  has  iron  and  steel  works,  woolen  and  silk 
mills,  and  machine  shops. 

Warren,  the  county  seat  of  Warren  county,  is  a  center  for  the  petroleum 
trade,  and  is  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  refined  petroleum,  iron, 
machinery,  furniture,  and  other  articles. 

Phoenixville  is  in  Chester  county,  on  the  Schuylkill.  It  has  great  iron 
and  steel  works,  and  nianufactures  pottery  and  textiles. 

Carlisle,  the  county  seat  of  Cumberland  county,  manufactures  shoes,  cut 
glass,  and  iron  and  steel  products.  It  is  the  seat  of  Dickinson  College,  and 
of  an  Indian  school  maintained  by  the  federal  government. 

Farrell,  in  Mercer  county,  has  important  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel. 

Carnegie,  in  Allegheny  county,  has  coal  mines  and  lead  refineries,  and 
manufactures  iron  and  steel,  glass,  and  many  other  articles. 
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Superintendent  of  Schools,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

Location,  Extent,  and  Outline.  What  states  border  New  Jersey? 
What  bodies  or  streams  of  water  form  tlie  greater  part  of  its  boundaries? 
What  is  its  southernmost  poiut  ?  Near  what  degree  of  latitude  is  tliis 
point?  On  Avhat  degree  of  latitude  is  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
state  ?    Desci-ibe  the  northern  boundary.    What  is  its  length  ? 

With  the  scale  of  miles,  find  the  length  of  New  Jersey  from  Cape  May 
to  its  northernmost  point.    How  wide  is  its  widest  part? 

The  area  of  the  state  is  8224  square  miles.  Only  three  other  states  in 
the  Union  have  so  small  an  area.    What  are  they  ? 

Between  what  two  great  cities  in  other  states  does  New  Jersey  H;;  ? 
What  advantages  does  it  derive  from  such  a  situation  ?  The  Atlantic 
coast  line  is  more  than  120  miles  long,  yet  the  only  good  harbors  are 
Newark  Bay  and  Raritan  Bay.  Why  are  there  no  large  cities  on  the 
coast  south  of  Elizabeth  ? 

Surface  and  Drainage.  In  what  part  of  New  Jersey  are  its  moun- 
tains ?  In  what  direction  do  the  mountain  ridges  chiefly  extend  ?  To  what 
system  of  highlands  do  these  mountains  belong?  Describe  the  drainage 
of  the  state.  Name  and  describe  its  largest  rivers  ?  Where  are  its  lakes  ? 

As  to  its  surface  the  state  may  be  rouglily  divided  into 
three  parts — a  northern  region,  high  and  mountainous ;  a 
southern,  low,  flat,  and  sandy ;  and  a  middle,  gently  undula- 
ting at  the  south,  and  becoming  more  broken  as  the  moun- 
tainous third  is  approached.  The  highest  mountain  range 
is  the  Kittatinny,  which  extends  along  the  Delaware  Eiver 
for  thirty  miles  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state. 
This  is  an  extension  of  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  reaches  at  one  point  an  altitude  of  1800 
feet.  The  celebrated  Delaware  Water  Gap  is  a  deep 
gorge  which  the  Delaware  River  has  cut  through  this 
range.  The  fertile  and  beautiful  Kittatinny  valley  lies 
l)arallel  to  this  range,  and  separates  it  from  the  slightly 
lower  but  equally  picturesque  Highland  range,  twelve 
miles  farther  east. 

The  latter  range  has  no  prominent  peaks,  but  is  com- 
posed of  several  minor  ranges  separated  by  deep  and  nar- 
row valleys.  The  valleys  have  been  made  by  the  erosive 
action  of  the  streams,  which  have  sometimes  followed  the 
slopes  of  the  tilted  slate,  limestone,  or  crystalline  rocks, 
and  sometimes  cut  through  the  softer  beds. 


During  the  glacial  period  the  ice  sheet  extended  across  the  northern 
portion  of  the  state.  It  plowed  down  and  deeply  furrowed  the  rocky 
ledges  of  the  mountains,  ground  the  softer  rocks  of  the  surface  into 
mud,  filled  many  dejiressious,  formed  basins  for  lakes  and  ponds  l)y 
closing  the  ends  of  valleys,  built  dams  across  streams,  and  at  its  melting 
southern  end  left  great  piles  of  bowlders  and  gravel  which  it  had  carried 
from  farther  north.  These  hUls  and  bowlders  form  a  distinct  moraine 
which  is  easily  traced  from  Perth  Amboy  westwardly  to  Belvidere. 

Midway  between  the  Highland  range  and  the  Hudson 
River  extend  the  trap-rock  ridges  known  as  the  Watchung 
Mountains.  The  eastern  ridge  in  this  range  is  known  as 
the  First  Mountain.  A  lower  parallel  ridge  to  the  west  is 
called  Second  Mountain.  These  two  ridges  are  often  called 
the  Orange  Mountains.  Otlier  less  important  trap  ridges 
occur  farther  south  in  this  formation.  They  are  known  by 
local  names. 

First  Mountain  reaches  a  height  of  from  300  to  600  feet  and  affords 
beautiful  views  of  the  populous  plain  extending  from  the  mountain  to 
the  Hudson  River.  Its  summit  and  slope  are  covered  with  parks  and 
handsome  residences.  The  underlying  rock  is  brown  sandstone.  The 
dark,  fine-grained  trap  rock  was  forced  up  through  the  sandstone  in  a 
melted  condition.  As  it  cooled  a  columnar  structure  was  formed  in  the 
trap  in  many  places.  In  the  quari'ies  near  Orange,  masses  of  columns 
have  been  found  resembling  those  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland. 
The  decomposing  trap  rock  forms  a  yellow  soil ;  that  from  the  sandstone 
is  red. 

Another  trap  ridge  skirts  the  Hudson  River  from  the 
New  York  state  line  to  Jersey  City.  This  forms  the  well- 
known  Palisades  along  the  Hudson.  It  bends  back  from 
the  river  just  north  of  Hoboken,  and  running  south  forms 
a  barrier  through  which  the  railroads  pass  by  long  tunnels 
or  cuts. 

The  whole  southern  part  of  the  state  was  built  up  from 
the  material  washed  down  from  the  rocky  highlands  by 
rivers,  and  from  the  detritus  washed  up  by  the  sea. 
Beaches  were  gradually  extended  and  sandy  surfaces  cov- 
ered with  soil  until  the  present  form  of  the  state  was  de- 
termined. The  coast  reaches  a  height  of  nearly  400  feet 
in  the  Navesink  Highlands  near  Sandy  Hook,  but  is  gen- 
erally flat  with  a  series  of  low  hills  of  sand  near  the  shore. 
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These  afford  desirable  building  sites  for  summer  homes, 
which  dot  the  coast  over  its  entire  length. 

Much  of  the  southern  coast  is  bordered  by  long  flat  strips  of  sand  par- 
allel to  the  mainland  and  separated  from  it  by  lagoons.  The  sandy  strips 
have  been  built  up  by  the  waves  and  the  wind,  and  the  lagoons  are 
gradually  filling  with  the  sand  blown  from  the  beaches  and  with  the 
detritus  brouglit  by  the  rivers.  Were  it  not  for  a  slight  gradual  subsid- 
ence of  the  coast  the  state  would  more  rapidly  extend  into  the  ocean 
along  its  shallower  shores. 

Some  of  the  mountain  streams  broaden  into  lakes,  of 
which  there  are  many  of  small  area.  Lake  Hopatcong 
and  G-reenwood  Lake  are  the  largest  of  these.  The  alti- 
tude and  beauty  of  these  lakes  make  them  popular  summer 
resorts. 

Large  use  is  made  of  the  abundant  water  powei-  of  the 
state.    The  northern  streams  are  easily  utilized  for  this 


Passaic  River  at  Little  Falls. 

purpose.  The  Passaic 
River  furnishes  power  to 
many  mills  and  factories 
at  Little  Falls  and  Pat- 
erson,  where  it  descends 
sharply  over  the  edges 
of  the  hard  trap-rock 
ridges,  forming  beauti- 
ful waterfalls. 

Climate.  The  climate 
of  the  state  is  affected 
by  the  nearness  of  the 
ocean,  and  by  the  vary- 
ing elevation  of  the  sur- 
face. The  northern  coun- 
ties are  much  cooler  than  the  southern  and  eastern  in  both 
summer  and  winter.  Near  the  ocean,  however,  the  sum- 
mers are  much  more  comfortable  than  inland,  as  the 
varying  temperature  of  the  land  and  water  causes  al- 
most continual  currents  of  air  from  the  cooler  toward 
the  warmer  surface,  furnishing  relief  from  the  heat. 


Lake  Hopatcong. 


INDUSTRIES. 

The  leading  occupations  of  the  people  are  manufactur- 
ing, agriculture,  mining,  fishing,  and  commerce. 

Manufacturing.  The  proximity  of  New  Jersey  to  two 
great  cities,  its  sitperior  facilities  for  transportation,  its 
abundant  water  power  and  its  mineral  and  agricultural 
wealth,  have  all  united  to  create  and  foster  extensive 
manufacturing  interests.  The  towns  of  Bridgeton,  Mill- 
ville,  and  Glassboro,  glass-making  centers  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  are  examples  of  localities  in  which  manu- 
factories have  been  established  because  the  raw  material 
needed  is  produced  in  the  vicinity.  Paterson  affords  an 
example  of  the  establishment  of  great  mills  and  factories 
because  of  its  vast  water  power,  and  Newark  and  Jersey 
City  show  the  influence  of  the  railroads  and  water  routes. 

There  are  few  villages  or  cities  in  the  state  without  at  least  one  flour- 
ishing and  important  manufacture.  New  Jersey  leads  the  Union  in  the 
smelting  and  refining  of  copper,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  cloth  and 
linoleum.  It  ranks  second  in  the  making  of  silk  goods,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chemicals  and  pottery.  Other  leading  manufactures  are  ma- 
chinery, refined  sugar  and  petroleum,  packed  meat,  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  leather,  electrical  supplies,  tobacco,  rubber  goods,  soap,  lumber, 
jewelry,  paint  and  varnish,  and  iron  and  steel  products. 

Agriculture.  The  river  basins  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  are  fertile  and  afford  excellent  pasturage.  Large 
quantities  of  butter  and  milk  are  sent  from  this  region, 
and  good  crops  of  grain  and  grass  are  produced.  The 
middle  third  of  the  state  contains  much  rich  farming 
land  suitable  for  a  great  variety  of  crops.  Market  gar- 
dening is  here  an  important  industry.  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  receive  from  this  region  vast  quantities  of 

excellent  vegetables,  mel- 
ons, peaches,  berries,  ap- 
ples, and  other  fruits 
Nurseries  and  seed  farms 
are  numerous,  and  fur- 
nish profitable  occupation 
to  many  persons. 

In  the  southern  coun- 
ties the  soil  is  thin,  but 
is  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  grapes  and  snuill 
fruits.  Where,  as  in  tliis 
portion  of  the  state,  the 
soil  is  light  and  sandy,  it 
is  enriched  by  the  appli- 
cation of  marls  and  other 
materials  easily  obtained, 
and  skillful  cultivation 
secures  excellent  results. 
The  marshy  areas  of  this 
region  have  been  utilized 
for  the  growth  of  the  cranberry,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
important  products  of  this  section. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  is  a  great 
wilderness  of  pines,  with  occasional  clearings  where  the  timber  has  been 
cut  away  and  farming  operations  have  been  commenced.  This  region 
stretches  southwest  from  Long  Branch  to  the  middle  of  Cape  May  county. 
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Mining.  Extensive  beds  of  rich  zino  ore  are  found  iu 
Sussex  county,  and  this  is  one  of  the  important  products 
of  tlie  state.  Deposits  of  iron  are  also  found  in  the  north- 
western counties,  and  afford  employment  to  many  people 
both  in  mining  the  ore  and  in  smelting  it. 

The  ore  is  chiefly  magnetite.  Much  of  it  contains  bnt  little  iron  and 
has  been  considered  nearly  worthless,  but  a  recently  perfected  process, 
which  at  small  expense  gi'inds  the  ore  to  a  powdei',  and  then  extracts  the 
particles  of  iron  by  means  of  powerful  magnets,  seems  likely  to  make  this 
low  gi-ade  ore  valuable  and  thus  largely  increase  the  mining  industry. 

The  same  counties  furnish  excellent  roofing  slate  and 
large  quantities  of  limestone  which  is  used  for  building,  and 
for  making  lime  and  Portland  cement.  The  brown  sandstone 
quarries  in  Essex  county  were  famous.  The  Palisades  and 
the  Watchung  Mountains  furnish  the  hard  trap  rock  which 
is  largely  used  for  macadamizing  roads.  A  broad  belt  of 
marl  extends  across  the  state  southwest  from  Long  Branch, 
furnishing  an  abundance  of  this  valuable  fertilizer.  Beds  of 
glass  sand  in  the  southern  counties  have  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  extensive  glass  works.  Fire  clay  and  potter's 
clay  are  obtained  near  Perth  Amboy  and  Trenton. 

Fisheries.  New  Jersey  has  numerous  oyster  beds  on 
the  seacoast,  and  many  citizens  are  engaged  in  the  fish- 
eries. The  shad  fisheries  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
rivers  are  famous  and  profitable. 

Commerce.  Four  great  railway  trunk  lines  and  several 
lines  of  less  importance  cross  the  state,  radiating  from 
Jersey  City  and  Hoboken.  Numerous  branches  and  con- 
necting lines  unite  with  the  main  lines  to  form  a  network 
covering  the  state,  to  the  great  advantage  not  only  of  the 
manufacturer,  but  also  of  the  fruit  grower,  the  market 
gardener,  the  dairyman,  the  miner,  the  merchant,  and  the 
traveler.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  extending 
from  Bordentown  to  New  Brunswick,  forms  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  inland  waterways  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Electric  street  car  lines  connect  many  outlying  villages  with  the  large 
towns  and  with  each  other.  These  lines  promise  soon  to  cover  all  the 
more  populous  parts  of  the  state.  Steps  have  been  taken  toward  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  to  assist  in  carrying  on  tlie  immense  freight 
traffic  between  New  York  Bay  and  the  Delaware  River. 


EKSEY. 

HISTORY. 

The  country  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  was 
claimed  by  the  Dutch,  who,  about  1020,  built  a  small  fort 
at  Bergen,  where  Jersey  City  now  stands,  and  three  years 
later  another  near  the  present  site  of  Camden. 

This  territory,  as  well  as  that  east  of  the  Hudson,  was 
claimed  also  by  the  English,  who  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands  in  1GG4.  The  Duke 
of  York  then  became  the  owner  of  what  is  now  Now 
Jersey.  He  ti-ansferred  it  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir 
George  Carteret,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  governor  of 
the  island  of  Jersey.  His  territory  was  called  East  Jersey, 
and  Berkeley's  West  Jersey.  Later  some  Quakers,  among 
whom  was  William  Penn,  pitrchased  the  entire  province. 
It  prospered  under  their  administration,  but  was  finally, 
in  1702,  put  under  the  dh'ect  control  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment and  continued  as  a  royal  province  until  the 
Revolution. 

New  Jersey  took  an  active  part  in  that  war.  The  most 
important  battles  fought  within  her  boundaries  were 
those  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Monmouth.  The  first 
legislature  met  at  Princeton  in  1776.  In  1790  Trenton 
became  the  capital.  The  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1776,  revised  in  1844,  and  amended  iu  1875. 

In  1790  the  population  of  the  state  was  184,139;  it  was 
3,155,900  in  1920,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  1930,  it 
had  increased  to  4,041,334. 

Government.    The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate,  in 

which  each  county  is  represented  by  one  member,  and  a 
general  assembly  of  60  members. 

The  chief  executive  officers  are  a  governor,  elected  by 
the  people  for  three  yeai's ;  a  secretary  of  state,  attorney- 
general,  adjutant-general,  commissioner  of  education  and 
other  otticers,  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate ;  and  a  treasurer  and  comptroller, 
elected  by  the  legislature. 

The  judiciary  department  of  the  state  government 
comprises  a  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  a  supreme  court, 
circuit  courts,  a  court  of  chancery,  and  inferior  courts. 


Railroad  Viaduct  over  Paulins  Kill  Valley. 
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electrical  supplies,  chemicals,  hats,  packed  meat,  tobacco, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  cutlery  and  tools.  It  has  fine 
parks,  business  blocks,  and  schools.  Tlie  water  supply  is 
brought  from  the  highland  region  north  of  Dover.  The 
system  cost  $6,0()0,UU0,  and  is  capable  of  supplying  to  the 
city  50,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day. 

Essex  county,  of  which  Newark  is  the  county  seat,  has  appropriated 
$2,500,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of  pubhc  parks 
throughout  the  county.  The  system  comprises  large  tracts  on  the 
Orange  Mountains,  and  smaller  areas  scattered  among  the  cities  and 
townships,  with  broad  connecting  parkways  or  boulevards. 

Jersey  City  (316,715)  has  an  extensive  water  front  on 
the  Hudson  River  and  New  York  harbor,  and  is  the  ter- 


View  on  Market  Street,  Newark. 

Education.  The  public  school  system  is  liberally 
supported  by  a  general  state  tax  and  the  interest  of  the 
school  fund,  supplemented  by  local  taxation.  Free  in- 
struction and  text-books  are  provided  for  all  children 
of  the  state  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  commissioner  of  education  is  the  executive  officer 
of  the  state  board  of  education. 

The  commissioner  of  education, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  state 
board  of  education,  appoints  county 
superintendents,  who  exercise  su- 
pervision over  the  public  schools  of 
the  townships  and  boroughs. 

The  leading  institutions  for 
higher  education  are  Princeton  Uni- 
versity at  Princeton,  —  the  oldest 
and  largest  in  the  state,  —  Rut- 
gers College  at  New  Brunswick, 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Hoboken,  and  Seton  Hall  College 
at  South  Orange.  State  normal 
schools,  at  Trenton,  Montclair,  and 
Newark,  provide  free  instruction 
through  a  two  year  course  to  stu- 
dents wishing  to  become  teachers. 
The  State  Agricultural  College  is 
connected  with  Rutgers  College. 

Among  other  institutions  main- 
tained by  the  state  are  the  State 
Home  for  Boys  at  Jamesburg,  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  State 
Home  for  Girls  at  Trenton,  the  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School 
for  Colored  Youths  at  Bordentown,  and  the  State  Home  for  Feeble- 
minded Women  and  the  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children  at 
Vineland. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Newark  (442,337,  population,  1930),  on  the  Passaic 
River,  near  the  head  of  Newark  Bay,  is  the  largest  city 
of  the  state.  In  variety  and  quantity  of  goods  manufac- 
tm-ed  it  ranks  among  the  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Among  the  chief  products  are  refined  copper, 
leather,  machinery,  jeweky,  paint  and  varnish,  clothing. 


Interior  of  a  Linen  Factory,  Paterson. 


A  Railroad  Station,  Jersey  City. 


minus  of  the  Morris  Canal 
and  of  several  lines  of  rail- 
road. It  is  distinctly  a 
manufacturing  and  railroad 
city. 

Among  the  most  important  man- 
ufactures are  tobacco,  railroad  cars, 
chemicals,  soap  and  candles,  foun- 
dry and  machine-shop  products, 
luml)cr,  silk,  rubber  goods,  and 
refined  sugar.  The  slaughtering 
interests  are  very  extensive. 
Several  lines  of  ferry  boats,  con- 
trolled by  the  great  lines  of  rail- 
road which  center  here,  cross  the 
Hudson  River,  besides  railroad  tun- 
nels and  a  vehicular  tunnel,  under  the  river,  afford  easy  communication 
with  New  York. 

Paterson  (138,513).  The  vast  water  power  furnished  by 
the  falls  of  the  Passaic  has  led  to  the  establishment  here 
of  numerous  important  manufactories.  The  product  of 
the  silk  mills  of  Paterson  surpasses,  in  both  quantity  and 
variety,  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  Cord- 
age and  twine,  cotton  and  linen  thread,  machinery,  and 
numerous  other  manufactures  are  also  made  here. 

Trenton  (123,356),  the  capital,  is  famous  for  its  potteries. 
There  are  also  important  iron  and  steel  works,  factories 
for  making  rubber  goods,  machine  shops,  wire  and  cable 
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State  Capitol,  Trenton. 


works.  Here  is  the  State  Normal  School,  and  near  the  city 
are  the  New  Jersey  School  for  Deaf-mutes,  the  State  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls,  and  one  of  the  two  state  hospitals 
for  the  insane. 

Camden  (118,700)  lies  opposite  Philadelphia,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  ferries  and  two  bridges.  Railroad  lines 
radiate  from  Camden  to  Trenton,  Atlantic  City,  Cape  May, 
and  other  important  towns  of  southern  New  Jersey.  The 
leading  manufactures  are  leather,  steel  ships,  talking  ma- 
chines, foundries,  woolen  goods. 

Elizabeth  (114,589),  in  Union  county,  is  situated  on 
Newark  Bay  and  Staten  Island  Sound,  and  is  an  important 
railroad  junction.  It  is  a  large  coaling  port,  being  one  of 
the  main  outlets  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields.  Among 
its  many  manufactories  are  large  railroad  repair  shops, 
wire  works,  and  machine  shops,  besides  the  most  extensive 
sewing-machine  works  in  the  world.  Many  New  York 
business  men  reside  here. 

Hoboken  (59,261),  in  Hudson  county,  joining  Jersey  City 
on  the  north,  is  an  important  shipping  and  manufacturing 
city.  The  chief  manufactures  are  machinery,  furniture, 
leather,  and  lead  pencils.  The  steamships  of  several  im- 
portant transatlantic  lines  dock  in  Hoboken.  Ferries  con- 
nect the  city  with  New  York.  Adjoining  Hoboken  on 
the  west  and  north  is  Union  City  noted  for  silk  manu- 
facture, besides  many  other  thickly  populated  _^ 
communities.  B#  °" 

Bayonne  (88,979)  is  situated  on  the  peninsula  ^ 
lying  between  New  York  Bay  and  Newark  Bay. 
Here  are  great  oil  refineries,  and  docks  from    ]  -  \ 
which  coal  is  shipped  in  all  directions.  _jnL^S 

Passaic  (62,959)   is  a  business  and  manu-  BI^^H 
facturing  city  on  the  Passaic  River.    Here  are  ^^^MB 
extensive  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  textile  finish- 
ing works,  and  silk  mills. 

Atlantic  City  (66,198)  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
seaside  resorts  on  the  coast.    It  has  a  wide  feiz-^^,:-;^- 
beach  overlooked  by  a  broad  "  board  walk  "  sev- 


eral miles  long.  It  is  said  to  contain  more  than  700  hotels 
and  boarding  houses. 

East  Orange  (68,020),  a  city  of  three  and  a  half  square 
miles  of  territory,  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  subur- 
ban residences.  It  has  many  fine  streets  and  beautiful 
churches.    Its  school  system  is  generously  maintained. 

Orange  (35,399),  a  city  in  Essex  county,  is  at  the  base 
of  the  First  Orange  Mountain.  It  is  noted  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  phonographs  and  hats,  and  has  fine  residence  streets. 
It  is  the  center  of  the  group  of  suburban  townships  known 
as  the  Oranges,  the  population  of  which  is  largely  made  up 
of  persons  having  business  interests  in  New  York. 

West  Orange,  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  the  Orange  Mountains,  con- 
tains the  beautiful  Llewellyn  Park  with  its  handsome  residences.  Eagle 
Rock,  in  West  Orange,  on  the  crest  of  First  Mountain,  affords  a  fine  view 
of  the  country  and  cities  between  the  mountain  and  the  Hudson.  South 
Orange  joins  Orange  on  the  south,  and  has  many  fine  homes. 

Perth  Amboy  (43,516),  in  Middlesex  county  at  the  head 
of  Raritan  Bay,  is  a  port  of  entry.  The  chief  industries 
are  the  making  of  terra  cotta,  fire  brick,  and  shipbuilding. 

New  Brunswick  (34,555),  in  Middlesex  county  on  the 
Raritan,  is  a  railroad  and  canal  center.  It  manufactures 
hosiery,  wall  paper,  rubber  goods,  and  harness,  and  is  the 
seat  of  important  educational  institutions. 

Montclair  (42,017),  in  Essex  county,  is  well  known  for 
its  beautiful  location  on  the  mountain  side,  its  handsome 
homes,  and  excellent  schools. 

Plainfield  (34,422),  in  Union  county,  is  well  known  as  a 
beautiful  residential  city.  There  are  some  manufactures, 
chief  among  which  are  printing  presses  and  machinery. 

Kearny  (40,716),  in  Hudson  county  on  the  Passaic,  manufactures  packed 
meat,  linoleum,  celluloid,  thread,  metal  goods,  and  chemicals.  The  post 
office  is  Arlington,  and  the  town  is  also  noted  for  its  attractive  residences. 

Bloomfield  (38,077)  is  in  Essex  county.  Its  leading  manufactures  are 
electrical  machinery,  organs,  elevators,  pins,  paper,  and  silk  and  woolen  goods. 

Harrison  (1.5,601),  in  Hudson  county  on  the  Passaic  opposite  Newark, 
manufactures  steel,  machinery,  trunks,  shade  rollers,  and  other  products. 

Bridgeton  (1.5,699),  in  Cumberland  county,  has  important  manufactories 
producing  glass,  iron  products,  and  cotton  goods. 

Other  important  places  in  New  Jersey  having  a  population  of  more  than 
SQOO  are  Burlington,  Collingswood,  Gloucester  City,  Hammonton,  Millville, 
Salem,  and  Vineland  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  Asbury  Park, 
Belleville,  Boonton,  Clifton,  Dover,  Englewood,  Garfield,  Guttenberg,  Hack- 
ensack,  Irvington,  Long  Branch,  Morristown,  North  Plainfield,  Nutley, 
Phillipsburg,  Princeton,  Rahway,  Ridgefield  Park,  Ridgewood,  Carteret, 
Rutherford,  Somerville,  South  Amboy,  Summit,  Red  Bank,  Westfield,  and 
West  New  York  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey. 


Shipyards  and  Ironworks,  Hoboken. 
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